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A; the erpenſtvengſ of the preſent undertaking rin- 


ders it neceſſary for me to make the experiment of the. __ 
public dijpeition in detached volumes, I ſpall rr 
the general remarks, which I intend to offer on the - 


poetical character of my author to a future occaſion, 
In the mean time, it is proper that I ſhould advertiſe 
the reader, that my notes are intended to recommend 
Mr. Pope as an Engliſh claſſic to men of taſte and 


elegance; and that they pretend to no ſubtleties of in- 
veſtigation, no profundities of criticiſm, no grand d 


coveries of refed argumentation and curious coberence. 
It has been my reſolution to preſent to the world as 


much originality as poſſible ; and I ſhall be found 1 


have borrowed very little from other commentators ; 


and that little bas been conſcientiouſly, aſſigned to it's 
proper owner. I never could approve of the too com- 


mon practice of felling books with the reiterated la- 


bours of other critics; a prattice not honourable as it 


regards our own fraternity of writers, nor reſpetful 


1 The text is date, from Biſbop 
| | Warburton's | 
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ABS Warburton's edition; 4 man, for whoſe talents 2 


penetration I entertain the higheſt reverence; and whoſe 


communicgtions relative to this work, conveyed to tbe 


publiſhers, whether of hiſtorical anecdote, or literary _ 
_ remark, will be thankfully. received, and Mts. 4 | 
e „ 


1 ſubmit this wi with 4 iffidence al ſolicitude 10 
the judgement of the candid and intelligent : and, NI 
ſhould be fortunate enough to, meet: with their counts 
© mance on this occaftan, the ſucceeding velumes, if life 


and health permit, will ſpeedily appear: though the 
editar thinks it proper to acknowledge, that Dr. War- 


ton's intention of executing the ſame wort, of whialy he 
was unappriſed before the completion of this volume 
and the printing of the greater part, has Jomewba# 
diminiſhed bis ardour. The genius and learning of 1 


that gentleman, in union with a ſuperior knowledge of 
| Engliſh literature, more experience, more leiſure, and , 
more accidental advantages. of every kind, render hin 
4 moſt. formidable competitor in this province; ejpecially 

.to one, who is lajearing for . „ 


| es 
—ä—— l e contre ſi ackiy 8 
Pierio, thyrſumve poteſt contingere, ſana Wt 
fr W . ; 
Corpus eget. - e 2 4 


imtelleft have been ſurpaſſed by very few in- 
 drviduals of bis ppecies, in any age or nation.\ All 
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Ii bp ORF | 
books, and the readers of them, ate generally not. a lime 
unreaſonable in their expectations. The firlt ſeems to 5 
fancy that the world muſt approve. Whatever they, pro- 
duce, and the litter to imagine that authors-are obliged 

to pleaſe them at any rate. Methinks, as, on the one 
hand, no ſingle man is born with a right of controlling 
the opinions of all the reſt; ſo, on the other, the world 
has no title to demand, that the whole care und time ot 
any particular peren ſhould be ſacyificed 80, Ich enter- - 
tainment. I herefore I cannot but believe, that writes 
and readers ae under Saal obligations fer as mah 9 9 
fame or pleaſute ad each affords the other; * 3 8 WT 

| Every one acknowledges, it would be u wild notion . _”. 
to expect perfection ii any work of man t and yet one . By”. 
1 would think the contrary was taken for granted, by the © x 
+* Judgment commonly patſed upon poems, A brite ug: 
x poſes. he has done his part, if be proves a Writer s 
* have failed in an exprefljon, or erred in any particular | 
point: and can it then be wondered: at, if the [poets 
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For as 7 MIS one fide will make no allowances, the 
© other will be brought to no acknowledgments.® 


I am afraid this extreme zeal on both ſides is ill placed 3 


poetry and criticiſm being by no means the univerſal con- 
cern of the world, but only the affair of idle men who 
. write in their cloſets, and of idle men who read there. + 


Yet, ſure, upon the whole, a bad author deſerves bet- 


ter uſage than a bad critic:f for a writer's endeavour, 
for the moſt part, is to pleaſe his readers, and he fails 
merely through the misfortune of an ill judgment; but 
ſuch a critic's is to put them out of humour; a defign 


he could never go upon without both that and an ill. 


temper. || 


I think a good deal may be ſaid to extenuate the fault 


of bad poets. "What we call 4 genius, is hard to be 
diſtinguiſhed by a man himfelf, from a ſtrong inclination : 
and, if his genius be ever ſo great, he cannot at firſt diſ- 
cover it any other way, than by giving way to that pre- 


valent propenſity which renders him the more liable to 


be miſtaken, The only method he has, is to make the 


. In the former editions it was thog 0 For as long as one ſide de- 


« ſpiſes a well-meant endeavour, the other will not be ſatisfied with a 
« moderate approbation.” 


+ 80 Herace declares in his Art of Poetry, 


---- animis natum inventumque poema juvandis, | tt 


that * the origin and end of poetry is fimply the delight of the mind : 
a poſition which confines it's utility in it's proper character to the men 
| F by our poet. 


t In the ſpirit of this remark, Mr. Gray ſays in one of his letters, he 


« ſhould prefer the worſt verſe, that ever was * to the beſt obſer- 
« vation, that could be made upon it.” 


U He again infiitutes the compariſon between bod peetry and bod cit. 
ciſm (which is here ſuppoſed to be malignant Ts ne 


nnn „T 


- 


that even the worſt authors might.) in their endeavour to 


pleaſe us, deſerve ſomething at our hands. We have 
no cauſe to quarrel with them, but for their obſtinacy in 
perſiſting to write. And this too may admit of alleviating 
circumſtances. Their particular friends may be either ig- 
norant or inſincere; and the reſt of the world in general 


is to6 well- bred to ſhock them with a truth; which gene- 


rally their bookſellers are the firſt that inform them of. 
This happens not till they have ſpent too much of their 


time, to apply to any profeſſion which might better fit 
their talents; and till ſuch talents as they have, are ſo 
far diſcredited as to be but of ſmall ſervice to them. For 


(what is the hardeſt caſe imaginable) the reputation of 
2 man generally depends upon the firſt ſteps he makes in 
the world; and people will eſtabliſh their opinion of us, 


from what we do at that ſeaſon when we have 1 Judg- 
ment to direct us. 

On the other hand, à good poet no fooner e eommuni- 
cates his works with the ſame deſire of information, but 
it is imagined he is a vain young creature given up to 
the ambition of fame; when perhaps the poor man is all 
the while tretnbling with the fear of being ridiculous, 
If he is made to hope he may pleaſe the world, he falls 


under very unlucky circumſtances ; for, from the mo- 


ment he prints, he muſt expect to hear no more truth 


than if he were a prince or a beauty. If he has not very 


good ſenſe (and indeed there are twenty men of wit for 
one man of ſenſe), his living thus in a courſe of flattery 
may put him in no ſmall danger of becoming a coxcomb: 
if he has, he will conſequently have ſo much diffidence 
as not to reap any great ſatisfaction from praiſe ; ſince, 
| ng if 


PRAYAOR 
experiment by writing, and appealing” to ah cas 
of others. | Now, if he happens to write ill (which is 


certainly no fin in itſelf), he is immediately made an db- 
ject of ridicule. I wiſh we had the humanity to reflect, 
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being admitted into the beſt company; and the freedom 
of ſaying as many careleſs things as other people, without 


| 122 when niethinks I 
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it ie be given to his face, it cin ſeaxce be diſtinguiſhed. | 


from flattery; and, if in his abſence, it js hard to be cer- 
tain of it. Were he ſute to be commended by the beſt 


and moſt knowing, he is as ſure of being envied by the 


worſt and moſt ignorant, which are the majority; for it 


is with à fine genius as with a fine faſhion, all thoſe 


are diſpleaſed at it who are not able to follow it: and 
it is to be feared, that eſteem will ſeldom do any man ſo 
much good, as ill will does him harm, Then there is a, 


third claſs of people, who make the largeſt part of man= | 


kind, thoſe of ordinary or indifferent capacities; and theſe 


{to a man) will hate or ſuſpe& him: a-bundred honeſt 


gentlemen; will dread him as a wit, and a hundred inno- 
cent women 2 4 ſatiriſt. In a. word, whatever be his 


fate in poetry, it is ten to one but he mult-give up al 48 


the reaſonabie aims of life for it. There are indeed 


ſome advantages acetuing from a genius to poetry, and 
they are all I can think uf: the agreeable power of ſelf- 


amuſement when a man is idle or alone; the privilege of 


being ſo ſeverely remarked upon.* N 
I believe, if any one, early in his life, ſhould contem- 


plate the dangerous fate of authors, he would ſcarce be 


of their number on any conſideration. The life of a wit 
is a warfare upon earth; and the -preſent ſpirit of the 
learned world is ſuch, that to attempt to ſerve it (any 
way), one muſt have the conſtancy of a martyr, and a 


- reſolution to ſuffer for its ſake. I could wiſh people 


would believe, what I am pretty certain they will not, 
that I have been much leſs concerned about fame than 


® He forgot two reaſons, which be alledge in bis grolge the ſat. 
The muſe but ſerv'd to eaſe ſome friend, not wie z 


To bis life, 
i d len diſeaſe, my | 6nd 
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find more credit than I could heretofore: fince my wri- 9 
tings have had their fate already, and it is too late to | 
| _ think of prepoſſeſſing the reader in their favour. I would 

plead it as ſoine merit in me, that the world has never 

deen prepared for theſe ttifles by prefaces, biaſſed by re- 

- commendations, dazzled withithe names of great patrons, 
wheedled with fine reaſons and pretences, or troubled with 
excuſes. & I confeſs, it was want of conſiderution chat 
made me an author: I writ, becauſe it amuſed meg; 1 
corrected, becauſe it was as pleaſant to me to cortett as 
to write and I publiſhed, becauſe I was told I'might 
pleaſe ſuch as it was à credit to pleaſe. To what degree 
I have done this, I am really ignorant. I had too much 
fondneſs for my productions to judge of them at firſt, and 
too much judgment to be pleaſed with them at laſt. But 
I have reaſon ta think they can have no reputation which 
will continue long, or which deſerves to do ſo: for they 
have always fallen ſhort, not only of what I read of 
others, but even of my own ideas of poetry, 

If any one ſhould imagine I am not in earneſt, 1 de 
him to reſlect, that the ancients (to ſay the leaſt of them) - 
had a0 cmnch genivs.cti wes and that to tal n n. 


* To this purpoſe Dr. Fobnſen' obſerves, . 
preſſion and à full harmony of period, which defies compariſon 1 His 
« effuſions were always voluntary, and his ſubjeQts choſen by himſelf, He 
t never exchanged praiſe for money, nor opened a ſhop of condolence or 
« congratulation. He ſuffered coronation and royal marriages to paſs ' 
« without a ſong; and derived -no opportunities from recent events, or 
© popularity from the accidental diſpoſition of his readers. -— Pope never 
« ſet his genius to ſale: mme 
« or praiſed thoſe whom he did not eſteem.” 


+ Theſe two circumſtances, of writing for amuſement and correfing for 
pleaſure, not diſputable in themſelves, are proved by the perſection of his 
poetry; to which perſeQion theſe motives were eſſential. It is then only 
that genius has leiſure and ſcope to elaborate and refine it's productions. 
In this lay the capital advantage of our poet over his maſter Dryden, 

3 3 | and 


* 
— 
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and employ more time, cannot fail to produce more come | 
_ plete pieces. They conſtantly applied themſelves not 
only to that art, but to that ſingle: branch of an art, to 
which their talent was moſt powerfully bent; and it was 
the buſineſs of their lives to correct and finiſh their 
works for poſterity. If we can pretend to haye uſed the 
ſame induſtry, let us expect the ſame immortality : 
though if we took the ſame care, we ſhould till lie un · 
der a farther misfortune ; they writ in languages that | 
became univerſal ' and everlaſting, while ours are ex- 
tremely limited both in extent and in duration.” A 
mighty foundation for our pride] when the utmoſt: we 
can hope, is but to be read in one iſland, and to 20 
WF ho n , A | k 
All that is left us, is to recommend our e 
by the imitation of the ancients: and it will be found 
true, that, in every age, the higheſt character for ſenſe 
and learning has been obtained by thoſe who have been 
moſt indebted to them. For, to ſay truth, whatever is 
very good ſenſe, muſt have been common ſenſe in all 
times; and what we call learning, is but the knowledge 

of the ſenſe of our predeceſſors. Therefore they who ſay 
our thoughts are not our own, becauſe they reſemble th 


- 


* Theſe and the ſubſequent remarks, which appear to me unexception- 
ably juſt, loudly proclaim the extraordinary candour and magnanimity of the” 
author, and evince a judgment ſuperior alike to perſonal wanity and national 
Prejudice. The attention paid by the Greeks to works of art was trivial, 
compared with that beſtowed on their language and compoſition j but the 
remains of their inferior performances in the former province of ingenuity 
are the admiration and inſtryction of poſterity : what then muſt be the 
excellence of their writings? See a moſt eloquent teſtimony to the merit 
of (he anclynty in (hs Aly or Crna, verſo 183, and the following lines, 


; ancients, 
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ancients; may as well ſay our faces are not oùr own, 
becauſe they are like our fathers.” And indeed it is very 
unreaſonable, eee nee 
and yet be angry to find us ſo- 3 

I fairly confeſs, that I have rad wyſelf all bd 
| e that I made uſe of the judgment of authors 
dead and living; that I omitted no means in my power to 
be informed of my errors, both by my friends and enemies. 
But the true reaſon theſe pieces are not more correct, is 
owing to the conſideration how ſhort a time they and 1 
have to live. One may be aſhamed to conſume half one's 
days in bringing ſenſe. and rhyme together; “ and what 
critic. can be ſo unreaſonable, as not to leave à man time 
enough for any. more eee ee or more agree · 
able amuſement? „„ ern een ry 

The only plea I ſhall vie for the favour. of the public, 
is, That I have as great a reſpeR for it, as moſt authors 
have for-themſelyes ; and that I have ſacrificed much of 
my own ſelf- love for its fake, in preventing not only 
many mean things from ſeeing the light, but many Which 
I thought tolerable, f I would not be like thoſe authors, 
who forgive themſelves ſome particular lines for the ſake 
e e * u. a whalg pon ox the 


2898 1 


This is, if not affectatlon, at leaſt, enn 
judgment, Of what mighty ſervice could our author have been to the 
world by a&jon ? But certainly it is for their own good, through bene vo- 
lence and ſervice to others, that men exiſt, And who ſhall be juſtified | 
in the negle@ of u ſtrong and curious propendty implanted is him by. 
the divine Author of his being ? 1 ef! by OT 

r ee 
other attempts, both epic and dramatic, which his. improvintz judgment 
aan, ̃ OI 
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: ae e a good writer, 28 the power e 


Ah bd ming tings. 


| rejeRing his om thoughts ;® and it muſt be this (if any 


thing) chat can give me a chance to be one. Fer what 1 


8 have publiſhed, | cap only: do be, pardoned y but for 
to be prajſed 


* 
account the world is under ſome obligation to me, und 
owes me the juſtice in return, tb look upon no verſes tis 


mine that are not inſerted in this collection. And per- 
haps nothing could make it worth my white to o What 


are teally ſo, but to avoid the imputation of fo many dull 


and immoral things, as, partly by malice, and partly by 
ignorunce, have been afcribed* to me. + I muſt further 


_ acquit myſelf of the preſumption of having lent my name 


i K 


to recommend any miſcellanies, or works of dther men; 
. OSsj HEgarn_s 
Het ſwer for his o n. : 

In this piſic evlledling inp: pieces; 1 am altogether 
"- V to Took opon . nao 66 


+ inks it the former, DS e 
e laſt) remain as a teſtimony, that their author 
never made his talents ſubſervient to the mean and un- 

worthy ends of party or ſelf- intereſt; the gratification of 


1 * 


* ne — that obfervation/6n Dryden, in the abr” 
. wanted; or forges, 


Nee ros lat and gredreft un, the art to bun. | 


Bf 
41. © > Þ 


in publications, dn Dr, Jahuſor, word accer body, He yournend 


« nothing without nice examination. He defired to excel, and therefore 
'« always endeavoured to do his beſt. He retouched every part with inde- 


"© aigable Glighnee, 4ill be had jſt othing to de forgiven,” X 


Ae 


+ He laments this bard(hip in the probigue to his ative + 
Th' imputed D, and ulneſs nor bis . 


public 


_erRFACK, | N TS. þ "A 

Ste grejution, or private paſſions; the artery of the + 1 

_ undeſerving, or the inſult of the © 1 If Ihe. 
written well, let it be conſidered, that it is what no mn 
euan do without good ſenſe; a quality that not only ren + : 
ders one capable of | | writer, MLS poet man. 6 "ys 2 
And, it: I fition in the optnion of any | * 4 


one under the notion of the former, let it be continued 
to me under no other title than that of the latter. 


But, if this publication be only à more ſolemm funeral 


of my remains, I defire it may be known, that I die in 
charity, and in my ſenſes; without any murmurs-againſt 
the juſtice of this age, ot any mad appeals to poſterity. 


I declare I ſhall think the world in the right, and quietly | 


ſubmit to every truth which time ſhall diſcover to the 


prejudice of theſe writings ; not ſo. much as. wiſhing ſo 
irrational a thing, as that every body ſhould be deceived 


merely for my credit. However, I deſire it may; then be 


conſidered, That there are very few things in this collee- 


tion which were not written under che age of five-and ** gs 


twenty ; ſo that my youth may be made (as it neyer fails 


to be in executions) a caſe of compaſſion ; That I was 


never ſo concerned about my works as to vindicate them 
in print; believing, if any thing was good, it would 


defend itſelf, and what was bad could never be deſended: 


That I uſed no artifice to raiſe or continue a reputation, 


depretiated no dead author I was obliged to, bribed no 


living one with unjuſt praiſe, inſulted no adverſary with 

ill language, or, when I could not attack a rival's works, 
encouraged reports againſt his morals. To conclude: if 
this volume periſh, let it ſerve as a warning to the critics, 
not to take too much pains for the future to deftroy fuch 
things as will die of themſelves ; and a mements mori to 


ſome of my vain contemporaries the poeta, to teach them, 


that when real merit is wanting, it avails nothing to have 
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\ After: ate * 22. it followed Mig £4 Fas my 
part, I confeſs, had I ſeen things in this view at firſt, 
the public had never been troubled either with my wri- 
tings, or with this apology for them. I am ſenſible how 
difficult it is to ſpeak of one's ſelf with decency. But, 
when a man muſt ſpeak of himſelf, the beſt way is to 
ſpeak truth of himſelf; or, he may depend upon it, 
others will do it for him, I'll therefore make this pre- 
face a general confeſſion of all my thoughts of my 
poetry, reſolving with the ſame freedom to expoſe myſelf, 
as it is in the power of any other to expoſe them. In the 
firſt place, I thank God and Nature, that I was born + 
with a love to poetry ; for nothing more conduces to fill 
up all the intervals of our time, or, if rightly uſed, to 
make the whole courſe of life entertaining: Cantantes licet 


— — 


* When we conſider the ſuperior talents of the writer (from which a 
conſciouſneſs of high deſert ſeems to be inſeparable), and his youth, a time 
when vanity is uſually predominant, we muſt, 1 think, allow this * 

taken altogether, to be a maſter · piece of moderation and good ſenſe. 
. of the yon confines eay its fd pro. 
© + An affertion almoſt green Hat of which . 
0 where beautifully ſays, f 7 


I /iſp'd in numbers, for the numbers came. 
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WITS" $9 led). Tis a vaſt happineſs to poſſeſs - 
the pleaſures of the head, the only,/pleaſures. in which a 
man is ſufficient to , himſelf, and the only part of him 
which, to his ſatisfaction, he can employ all day long. 
The muſes are, amice omnium hirarum ;' and, like our 
gay acquaintance; the beſt company in the world as long 
as one expects no real ſervice from them. I confeſs there 
was a time when I was in love with myſelf, and my firſt 
productions were the children of ſelf- love upon innocence, 
I had made an epic poem, and panegyrics on all the prin- 
ces in Europe, and thought myſelf the greateſt genius that 
ever was. I cannot but regret thoſe delightful viſions of 
my childhood, which, like the fine colours we ſee when 
our eyes are ſhut, are vaniſhed for ever, Many trials 
and ſad experience have ſo undeceived me by degrees, that 
I am utterly at a loſs at what rate to value myſelf, As 
for fame, I ſhall be glad of any I can get, and not repine 
at any I miſs; and as for vanity, I have enough to keep 
me from hanging myſelf, or even from wiſhing thoſe 
hanged who would take it away. It was this that made 
me write. The ſenſe of my faults made me correct: 
peſides that it was as pleaſant to me to correct as to write, 


At pag. vii. lin. 5. In the firſt place, I own that I have 
uſed my beſt endeavours to the finiſhing theſe pieces; 
that I made what advantage I could of the judgment of 
authors dead and living ; and that I omitted no means in 
my power to be informed of my errors by my friends and 
my enemies; and that I expect no favour on account of 
my youth, buſineſs, want of health, or any ſuch idle 
excuſes, But the true reaſon they are not yet more 
correct, is owing to the conſideration how ſhort a time 
they and I have to live. A man that can expect but 
fixty years, may be aſhamed to employ thirty in mea - 

ſuring 


KY PREFACE. 
ſuring fyllables, and bringing ſenſe and rhyme together, | | 
We ſpend our youth in purſuit of riches or fame, in 
| hopes to enjoy them when we are old, and when we are 
/ __ old; we find it is too late to enjoy any thing. I there- 
| fore hope the wits will pardon me, if I reſerve ſome of 
| my time to ſave my foul ; and that fome wiſe men will be 
/ of my opinion, even if I ſhould think a part of it better 
| ſpent in the enjoyments of life than in pleaſing the 
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Re PASTORALS, 
WITS: A DISCOURSE ON PASTORAL, 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1704. 4 
Rura mibi et rigui placeant in vallibos amnes 
Flamina amen, ſylvaſque, ingloriu. Vine, 
(Me, unambitious, in ignoble eaſe, Fete 
May rural ſcenes of life ſequeſter'd pleaſe ! 
The ſtream, the grove, the valley, and the plain 
Wich all the glories of the filvan reign, G. W.) 


A DISCOURSE ON PASTORAL POETRY.® 


Turk are not, I believe, a greater number of 
any ſort of verſes than of thoſe which are called paftorals;+ 


nor a ſmaller, than of thoſe which are truly ſo. It there» - 


fore ſeems neceſſary to give ſome account of this kind of 
poem; and it is my deſign to compriſe in this ſhort 


a * Written at ixteen years of age. v. 

+ This is true of our own country in particular, They us Pissen 
not only ir our native tongue, but are thickly  interſperſed-in the dead 
languages through the Lu&xs and Gratulationes of our two ai. 
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x 4 DISCOURSE ON 


| paper the ſubſtance of thoſe numerous diſſertations ® the 


critics have made on the ſubject, without omitting any 


of their rules in my own favour. You, will alſo find 


ſome points reconciled, about which they ſeem to differ; 


and a, few remarks, which I think have eſcaped their 
obſervation. + ny” . 


| 


© This omiſtion of the relative for © thoſe numerous difſertations which | 
the critics have made,” though, perpetual even in our greateſt authors, is, 
I think, an vnpardonable impropriety ; and tolerable only in verſe, as | 


one of thoſe licences in which the coercions of F 
indulge the poets. * 


+ The variations in this diſcourſe, inſerted below, and thoſe in the 
paſtorals not marked P. are from © the firſt copy of the paſtoralls,” written 
in Mr. Pope's own hand, and communicated to me in the moſt ready and 


_ obliging manner by Tnomas BxanD Hor tis, Eſq, On the firſt page 


are found the words in the inverted commas above, and on the ſecond the 
following memorandum in the ſame hand: [ 

« Mem : This Copy js that wch. paſt thro, ye. hands of Mr. Walſh, Mr, 
Congreve, Mr. Mainwaring, Dr. Garth, Mr. Granville, Mr. Southern, 
Sr. H. Sheers, Sr. W. Trumbull, L4. Halifax, Marq. of Dorcheſtr. D. of 
Bucks, &c, Only ye. ard. Eclog was written fince ſome of theſe ſaw ye, 
other 3. wch. were written as they here ſtand wth. ye. Eſſay, anno 1704. 
Etat. meæ, 16. 

The alterations from this copy were upon the objeQions of ak of 
theſe, or my own,” 

* The next leaf, on which probably nothing was written of kmpbrtages, 
has been torn out: then on the third page is in large printed characters 
An Effay on Paſtoral;” which regularly commences with the following 
paragraph: The original, &c, The whole of which effay, as well as the 
paſtorals, id moſt beautifully written in imitation of print: on which 


' ſubje& Dr. Jobnſon has the following remark,” . He firſt learned to writs 
* by imitating printed books; 'a ſpecies of penmanſhip in which he re- 


« tained great excellence through his whole life, though his ordinary hand 
« was not elegant.“ Elegant, perhaps, it may not deſerve to be called in 
compariſon with the other; but regular, diſtin, and legible it certainly 
is, as it can pofſibly be. The variations ſhall be noticed with all the - 
brevity, that a-proper ſpecification of them will admit. 


W123 Py 
by REY tal 


The 


PASTORAL PORTRY: ww 
The original of poetry is aſcribed to that age whiclt 
ſucceeded the creation of the world; and, as the keeping 


of flocks ſeems to have been the firſt employment of man- 
kind, the moſt ancient ſort of poetry was probably paſto-' - 


1 


ral.“ It is natural to imagine, that, the leiſure of thoſe 


ancient ſhepherds admitting and inviting ſome diverſion, 
none was ſo proper to that ſolitary and ſedentary liſe as 
ſinging z and that in their ſongs they took occaſion to ce- 
lebrate their own felicity. From hence + a poem was in- 


vented, and afterwards improved to a perſect image f 


that happy time; which by giving us an eſteem for the 
virtues of a former age, might recommend them to tho 
preſent. - And, ſince the life of ſhepherds was attended 
with more tranquillity than any other rural employment, 
the poets choſe to introduce their perſons ; from whom 
it received the name of paſtoral. 
A paſtoral is an-imitation of the action of a ſhepherd, 

or one conſidered under that character. The form of 
this imitation is dramatic, or narrative, or mixed of 


| VARTATION, | | 

Line 1. . of pogfie is attributed to that age of innocence which , the 
feeding of Aocks ...... ſhepherds, required ſome diverſion and none was ſ@ 
proper to that ſolitary life as ſinging, Theſe ſongs were adapted to their pre- 


ſent circumſtances ; and in theſe they took occaſion . .. which by infufiag into 
us an eſteem ...... might recommend the ſame to the preſent ..... the life, of 4 


Arpberd was asd with o unde the poets . their pra 
®* Fontenelle's Dif. on Paſtorals, P. | 


+ From hence. This idee ib qntremcly Gemune ts dint 
Hence is from this place; ſo that from bence, from whence, and from thence are 
e a 

VARIATION. 


Line laſt. ..... dramatic, narrative, or mize. And, us » tt 0 the 
next ſentence, was ſubjoined: . 
- Hor, Ar, Poet. ver. 24. 


Deaique ft, quod ri, begue, nuss u e. | j 
both ; | 


e the en wi e 
too ruſtic: thoughts are p yet admit à little 
quickneſs ggg on, but Ale ar mn the 

expreſſion Yymbleg. yet: as pure as the language will 

afford net; hut not florid ; caſy, and yet lively. In 
ſhort, the fable, manners, thoughts, and and expreſſions, are 

full of the greateſt ſimplicity in nature. f 

The complete character of this poem conſiſts in Gln 
plicity,+ brevity, and delicacy ; the two firſt of which 
render an eclogue natural, and the laſt delightful. 

If we would copy nature, it may be uſeful to take 
this idea along with us, that paſtoral is an image of what 
they call the golden age, 80 that; we are not to deſcribe 
eur ſhepherds gg ſhepherds at this day really are, but as 
they way be conceived.zhen to have been; when the beſt - 
of men followed, the employment. To carry this reſem- 
blance yet. f it would mot bevamiſs to give theſe 
ſhepherds omg Hill in aſtronomy, as far as it may be 
uſeful. to that ſort of life. And an air of piety ta the 
gods ſhould ſhine through the poem, which fo viſibly 
appears in all the works of antiquity : and it ought to 
preſerve ſome reliſh of the old way of writing; the con- 
Ee ſhould be _ the narrations-and rden 


een 7. 
—_— Arten go — 
Line 2. — tow rofl in order te @ juſt cle 7 
they are repr gfented according to the genius of the golden age. Corformable f ks 
manners, — are 75 and pure z yet . ,, neat, but not pry - "Ao 


but , 
1 Rapin de carm, paſt, p. a. by | 
2 * Arien a 2 
Line 11. If M copy nature. ., een along with : 
vs, that paſtoral propped ne E | 
hen a notion offualh wn aro they'd th bt of ey 1 
followed tbat employment. "hop © 
lb give the ſhepherds ſome thn, | 
to the which i ſo viſibly —— al the works of anti- 


quity, ſhou OI pron. Above all, a paſtoral ought to 
preſerve 


ww 
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PASTORAL PORTRY. wii 


ſhort,® and the periods conciſe, Yet it is not ſufficient, 
that the ſentences only be brief, the whole eclogue ſhould 

be ſo too. For we cannot ſuppoſe poetry. in thoſe days 
to hovy dam e e Gans but A 


vacant hours. 


But with a mipach s de e e 
conduces to make theſe compoſures natural, than when 
ſome knowledge in rural affairs is diſcovered. 1 This 
may be made to appear rather done by chance than on 
deſign, and ſometimes is beſt ſhewn by. inference; leſt, 
by coo much ſtudy to ſeem natural, we deftroy that eaſy 
ſimplicity from whence ariſes the delight: for what is in» 
viting in this ſort of poetry, proceeds not ſo much from 
the idea of that buſineſs, as of the izt of a coun 
try life. « if 

We muſt therefore uſe ſome illuſion, 1» copder « dads; 


ral delightful ; and this conſiſts in expoſing the beſt fide 


preſerve ſome reliſh of the ancient way of writing, For which reaſen the 
r and ths 
periods fore, 
VARIATION. 

Line 4+ +++». the recreation «ſed at vacant hours. . 

Line 11. , we deftroy the delight. for de 4b lonkidng:ichis 
poetry, grace not fo much from the iden of «coun ls fl, a om 
that of it's tranquillity, | 


® Rapin reflex, ſur Fact. poet, U'Ariſt, p. 2. ed. 47. Þ. 


+ It does not appear to me incumbent on my preſent undertaking to 
diſcuſs the rules here delivered for the conduct of paſtoral poetry : but fome 


of HO EY IE whinaſical, others unimportant, others un- 


ſatisfactory. 
1 Pref, to Virg. paſt. in Dryd. Virg, P. 


| fl bu wjrne thi prov wh al the gen of ney ſb vr 
en Criticiſm, verſe 74. 


Art from that fupd each juſt ſopply provides; 
Works without ſhew, and without pomp prefides. 
15A C | -*.. 


Kr A discoorin ON 


only of a ſhepherd's life, and in concealing its miſcries.® 
Nor is it enough to introduce ſhepherds diſcourſing to- 
gether in a natural way; but à regard muſt be had to 
the ſubject, that it contain ſome particular beauty in it- 
ſelf, and that it be different in every eclogue Beſides, 
in each of them a deſigned ſcene or proſpect is to be pre- 
ſented to our view, which ſhould likewiſe have its va- 
riety.+ This variety is obtained in a great degree by 
frequent © compatiſons, drawn from the moſt agreeable 
objects of the country; by interrogations to things in- 
animate; by beautiful digreſfions, but thoſe ſhort ; ſome- 
times by inſiſting a little on circumſtances ; and, laſtly, 
by elegant turns on the words, which render the num- 
bers extremely ſweet and pleaſing. As for the numbers 
themſelves, though they are properly of the heroic mea- 
ſure, they ſhould be the ſmootheſt, the moſt eaſy and 
flowing, imaginable. 
It is by rules like theſe that we ought to judge of paſ- 
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+ See the forementioned preface. P. 


4 He probably omitted this clauſe in deference to the opinion of ſome 
friend leſs judicious than himſelf, He thus delivers this juſt remark in 
his Eſſay on Criticiſm. 

Thoſe rules of old diſcover d, not devis'd, 
Are nature ſtill, but nature methodis'd, 


| toral. And, ſince the inſtructions given for any art are 
lg to be delivered as that art is in perfection, they muſt of 
j ik VARIATION, 
. X 
is bs | Line 4. , diſcourfing together, but a regard muſt be had to the 
91.4 ſubject. Fi, that it contain ...... and ſecondly, that it be ..,... Beſides, in 
Tait every one of them . . ., to our eyes, which ſhould alſo charm by it's variety. 
18 = This grace is obtained . .. inanimate, in which the: delicacy of. paſtoral a 
N chiefly comprized ..... by rer a little ..... "OO they are properly 
1 bu the oothelt, 
8 -. Line 18. WEN av hott ARE 
Weil of we e Tet 
bh | . ® Fontenelle's Diſc. of Paſtorals. P. 
i 
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PASTORAL POETRY. | ain 


neceſſity be derived from thoſe in whom it is acknow- 
ledged ſo to be. It is therefore from the practice of 
Theocritus and Virgil (the only undiſputed authors of 
paſtoral) that the critics have drawn the foregoing. . 
concerning it. 
| Theocritus excels all others in nature and aer. 
The ſubjects of his Idyllia are purely paſtoral; but he 
is not ſo exact in his perſons, having introduced reapers ' 
and fiſhermen® as well as ſhepherds: He is apt to be 
too long in his deſcriptions; of which that of the cup in 
the firſt paſtoral is a remarkable inſtance. - In the manners 


he ſeems a little deſective; for his ſwains are ſometimes * 


abuſive and immodeſt, and perhaps too much inclining to 
ruſticityz for inſtance, in his fourth. and fifth, Idyllia, 
But it is enough that all others learned their excellencies 
from bim, and that his dialect alone has a ſecret charm 
in it, which no other could ever attain.  _ 
Virgil, who copies Theoeritus, reſines upon his origi- 
nal: and in all points where judgment is principally con- 
— he is much ſuperior to his maſter. Though 
ſome of his ſubjects are not paſtoral in themſelves, but 
only ſeem to be ſuch ; they have a wonderful variety in 


YArtAaTIiON. 


Line 3. , the only unconteſted authors en 1 

Sei 4 
e fiſhermen among his ſhepherds ..... in the fir pi... to ruicity, 

But "tis enough that all others learnt I e ( reference to 1dyl 
fourth and fifth). 

Virgil i« cortainly the copy, ler thes be is futh 0 s as oquink his original, 
In all points where judgment har the principal port.. - but only aper to 

be ſuch . 


0 Ocpiray, idyl, 10. and Aung, idyL a1. P. 


+ This is the proper pers tenſe, and as een changed for what 
is really the participle, | , 
S them 


£5 A' DISCOURSE oN 


them, which the Greek was a ſtranger to.“ He exceeds 
him in regularity and brevity, and falls ſhort of bim in 
nothing but ſimplicity, and propriety of ſtyle; the firſt 
of which perhaps was the fault of his age, andthe laſt of 
his language. | Fah 
Among the moderne, their Cucceſs has been greateſt | 
who have moft endeavoured to make theſe ancients their 
pattern. The moſt conſiderable genius appeafs in the 
famous Taſſo, and our Spenfer. Taſſo in his Aminta 
has as far excelled all the paſtoral writers, as in his 
Gieruſalemme he has outdone the epic poets of his coun- 
try. But, as this piece ſeems to have been the original of a 
new ſort of poem, the paſtoral comedy, in Italy, it cannot 
ſo well be conſidered as a copy of the ancients. Spenſer's 
Calendar, in Mr. Dryden's opinion, is the moſt complete 
work of this kind which any nation has produced ever 
ſince the time of Virgil;+ not but that he may be 
thought imperfe& in ſome few points. His eclogues are 
ſomè what too long, if we compare them with the ancients. 
He is ſometimes too allegorical, and treats of matters of ' 
religion in a paſtoral ſtyle, as Mantuan had done before 
him. He has employed the lyric meaſure, which is con- 
trary to the practice of the old poets. His ſtanza is not 


;: 


VARIATION, 


Lines.” C 
He is not ſo in his Eneic). And falls ort. the fir} of which was the 
ſault. 

Line 9, Tad in bie Aminta i ſeid to have s far excelled all the” 
paſtoral poets of bis nation, as in his Feruſalem he has outdone the Epicks, © 
But as this piece was the original ...... be thought a copy , he may bs 
thought imperfeR ...... are generally too long. Some of them contain rwy 
bundred lines, and others confiderably exceed that number, | Nr 
s, the practice of the ancients ...... 


„ Rapin refl, on Arxiſt. W | 


Vis P, 
: + Dedication to Virg. ecl. P. 
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ſtill the ſame, nor always well choſen. This laſt may be 
the reaſon his expreſſion is ſometimes not conciſe enough; 
for the tetraſtic has obliged him to extend his ſenſe to the 
length of four lines, mobs weuld have been more TY 
confined in the couplet. | 
In the manners, e aud characters, he comes 
near to Theocritus himſelf 3 though, notwithſtanding 
all the care he has taken, he is certainly” inferior in his 
dialect: for the Doric had its beauty and propriety in 
the time of Theocritus; it was uſed in part of Greece, 
and frequent in the mouths of many of the grrateſt per- 
ſons: whereas the old Engliſh and country phraſes of 
Spenſer were either entirely obſolete, or ſpoken only by 
people of the loweſt condition. As there is a difference 
betwixt ſimplicity and rufticity, fo the expreſſion of fim- 
ple thoughts ſhould be plain, but not clowniſh.| The 
addition he has made of a calendar to his eclogues, is very 
beautiful; ſince by this, beſides the general moral of inno- 
cence and ſimplicity, which is common to other authors 
of paſtoral, he has one peculiar to himſelf : he compares 
human life to the ſeveral ſeaſons, and at once expoſes to 
his readers a view of the great and little worlds, in their 


various changes and aſpects. Yet the ſcrupulous divi- 
C 3 | - hon 


Line 2. .. is not often conciſe enough . , to ſpin ot his ſenſe to the 
compaſs of four lines, which bad been. 0 
Line 6. For the manners , in his dialect. The addition . .. is 
beautiful in the bigbeſ degree. For by this, beides . .. other authors, he 
| has one .. He compares the life of man ., in their various aſpefts and 
* Timidity and a reverence for a great name of eſtabliſhed reputation 
betrayed our author into theſe candid criticiſms : for what Englipman, 
who can read Tbenrrim, will be fo blinded by national prejudice, as to 
endure the wretched coarſeneſs of his countryman in competition with 

the ſweetneſs and elegance of the Sicilian bard ? 


— A DISCOURSE ON 


ſioh of his paſtorals into months, has obliged him either 
to repeat the ſame deſcription, in other words, for three 
months together; or, when it was exhauſted before, en- 
tirely to omit it: whence it comes to paſs, that ſome of 
his eclogues (as the ſixth, eighth, and tenth, for exam - 
ple) have nothing but their titles to diſtinguiſh them. 
The reaſon is evident; becauſe the year has not that 
variety in it to furniſh, every month with a partienlar 
deſcription, as it may eyery ſeaſon. | 

Of the following eclogues I ſhall. only ſay, That thels 
four comprehend all the ſubjects which the critics upon 
Theoctritus and Virgil will allow to be fit for paſtoral; 
That they have as much variety of deſcription, in reſpe& _ 
of the ſeveral ſeaſons, as Spenſer's: That in order to add 
to this variety, the ſeyeral times of the day are obſerved, 
the rural employments in each ſeaſon, or time of day, 
and the rural ſcenes ar places proper to ſuch employments; 
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conditions, Teva from bence I took my firſt defign of the following eclogues, 
For looking upon Spenſer as the father of Engliſh paſtoral, I thought myſelf 
"unworthy to be effcemed even the meaneft of bis ſons, unleſs I bore ſome reſam- 
blance of bim. But as it ba with degenerate off ipring, not only to recede 
Fram the virtues, r Copied 
Spenſer in miniature, and reduced bis twelve months inte four ſeaſons, For biz 
choice of the former has either obliged him to repeat the ſame deſcription 
for three months together; or when jt was exhauſted before, entirely to 
omit it. Whence . | | 

Here another leaf is wanting, and on the next is the beginning of the 
paſtorals themſe]vey. 

The variations of the paſfforals I ſhall diſtinguiſh with all poſſible accu- 
racy and zeal, as of great importance; as far as importance can be affigned 
to works of taſte and fancy. Hence we ſhall diſcover the diligence of 
reviſal inceſſantly exerciſed by our poet, the faſtidious delicacy of his ear, 
and the correctneſs of his judgement : and hence future adventurers for 
the favour of the Muſes may learn to regulate their attempts. by the ſtand» 
ard of the moſt poliſhed and ejaborate poet of modern times, 
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not without ſome regard to the ſeveral 0 and 
the different paſſions proper to each age. 

But, after all, if they have any merit, it is to be attri- 
buted to ſome good old authors, whoſe works as I had 
leiſure to ſtudy, ſo I hope I have not wanted care to 
imitate,* 


® By this ingenuous and judicious confeſſion he precludes the cavil 
his adverſaries, who would be ready to exclaim, that theſe paforals 
mere tranſlations from Theocritus and Virgil, This is true; for the original 
thoughts are by no means numerous: but theſe imitations are transfuſed 


With ſuch a claſſical ſpirit, and not unfrequently with ſuch elegant im- 
| provement, as none but Pope, young as he was, could have compaſſed. 


The truth is : Nature, in her form and operations is the ſame through all 
ages, The firſt obſervers anticipate all their ſucceſſors in a faithful de- 
lineation of her features, and thus preoccupy the praiſe of originality, by 
leaving but few diſcoveries even for unwearied and accurate inſpection. 
And this remark, without recurring to the erroneous and injurious ſuppo- = 
fition of the ſuperiority of ancient genius, will ſufficiently apologize for 
modern poetry; not to mention, that the habit of attending to the an- 
cients from early initiation, not only inſpires a reverence for their works, 
but renders it difficult for new adventurers to deviate with ſucceſs from 
the paths already made, and whigh they themſelves haye ſa long trodden 
with rapture and admiration, 
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THE FIRST PASTORAL. , 


on, DAMON. 
— 
TO sm WILLIAM TRUMBULL. 


Pre in theſe fields I try the fylvan trains, 


Nor bluſh to ſport on Windſor's bliſsful mo FOR 


Theſe paſtoral: were wwritten at the age of ſixteen, 8 
through the hands of Mr. Walſh, Mr. Wycherley, G. Granville, 
afterwards Lord Lanſdewn, Sir William Trumbull, Dr. Garth, 

| | | 1 


vaRkiaTion. 

Ver. 1, In the firſt copy, thus: 

Firſt in theſe fields I /ing the ſylvan ſtrains, 

Nor bluſh to ſport on Windſor's peaceful plains, a 
The addrefs from ver. firth to ver. ſeventeenth does pot appear, 
and was a ſubſequent addition. Then follows : | 
Daphnis and Striphon led their flocks along, 
Both fam d for love, and both renown'd in fong ; 14 
Freſh as the mort, and as the ſeaſon fair, 
In flew'ry plains they fed their fleecy eure; 
And while Aurora gilds the mountain's fide ...... 


Ver. 1. Prima Syracofio dignata oft ludere werſu, = 

| Noftra nec erubuit glvas habitare Thalia. Kel. 6. 
This is the general exordium and opening of the paſtorals, in 
imitation of the fixth of Virgil, which ſome have therefore not 


2 PASTORALS. 


Fair Thames, flow gently from thy ſacred ſpring, 
While on thy banks Sicilian muſes ſing: 


Lord Halifax, Lord Somers, Mr. Mainwaring, and others. All. 
theſe gave our author the greateſt encouragement ; and particularly 
Mr. Walſh, whom Mr. Dryden, in his poſtſcript to Virgil, calls 
the beſt critic of his age. * The author,” ſays he, © ſeems to have 
* cee this kind of poetry, and a judgment that 
© much exceeds his years. He has taken very freely from the anci- 
ce ne. But what he has mixed of his own with theirs, is no way 
&« inferior to what he has taken from" them. It is not flattery at 
& all to ſay, that Virgil had written nothing fo good at his age. 
Ai prefect is o judicious axd learned.” Letter to Mr. 

Wycherley; 


e eee the firſt originally. In the 
beginnings of the other three paſtorals, he imitates expreſsly | 
thoſe which now ſtand firſt of the three chief poets in this kind, 
Spenſer, Virgil, Theocritus.- 
A ſhepherd's boy (he ſeeks no better name) = - 
Beneath the ſhade a ſpreading beech diſplays, — 
Thyrſis, the muſic of that murm'ring ſpring, — 
are manifeſtly imitations of 
— A ſhepherd's boy (no better do him call) 
— Tityre, tu patulæ recubans ſub tegmine fagi. Ecl. 1. 
-A T1 70 iligioua xat q TiTv;, ainivs, Tine. P. 


Ver. 3. Evidently imitated from Spen/er's Prothalamion : 
Sweet T hemmes runne ſoftly till I end my ſong. 
Gay, in his Rural Sports, canto i, pays our poet a deſerved 
compliment, alluding to this charming paſſage, in a flow of 
harmonious verſification little inferior to the ſubject of his com- 
mendation: 
Thames liſtens to thy ſtrains and flent 8 
And no rude wind, through ruſtling oſiers blows ; 
While all his wond'ring nymphs around thee throng, 
Jo hear the ſyrens warble in thy ſong. — 


Paſt. 1. SPRING, 


Let vernal airs through trembling oſiers play, 5 
And Albion's cliffs reſound the rural lay, 


Wycherley, Ap. 1705. The Lord Lanſdown, about the ſame 
time, mentioning the youth of our poet, ſays (in a printed letter of 
the character of Mr. Wycherley) ** that if be gots on as he hath 
begun in the paſtoral away, as Virgil firft tried bis ſtrength, ae 
** may hope to fee Engliſh poetry wie with the Reman,” Sc. Not- 
withftanding the early time of their production, the author fem 
theſe as the moſt correct in the wverfefication, and mufical in the num- 
bers, of all bis works, The reaſon for his labouring them into fo 
much foftneſi, was, doubtleſs, that this fort of poetry derives almeſt 
its whole beauty from a natural eaſe of thought and ſmoothneſs of 
verſe ; whereas that of moſt other kinds cums in the ftrength and 
falueſt of both. In @ letter of bis to Mr. Walſh about this time, 
ave find an enumeration of ſeveral nicelies in verification, which 
perhaps have never been ffrictiy objerved in any Engliſh poem, er- 
cept in theſe paſtorals. They were not printed till 170g. P. | 
' The ftriking excellencies of theſe early produttions, are a delicacy 
of expreſſion and a melody of werſe, which not only much exceeded 
| every preceding ſpecimen of Engliſh poetry, but furniſh a model, 
from which every ſucceſſor has profited, and which none, perhaps, 
will be ever able to ſurpaſi. Some new paſtoral ideas, but theſe 
certainly not numerous,  unborrowed either from Theocritus or 
Virgil, are occaffonally interſperſed, which the claſſical reader will 
eafily diſeever : and the moſt glaring impropriety ſeems to be an 
 incongruows mixture of ancient and modern thoughts and images 
throughout the ſet. 

Sir William Trumbull.] Our author's friendſbip with this 
gentleman commenced at very unequal years. He wwas under fixteen z 
but Sir William above fixty, and had lately refigned his anployment 
of Secretary of State to king William. P. 
Ver. 5. Not unlike a line in Dryden's Theodore and Honoria : 

The avind; within the quivering branches play dl. 
Ver. 6. Imitated from Ro/common's Eſſay on tranſlated werſe : 


And Albion rocks repeat his rural ſong. You, 


Ver. 19. 


. PASTORALS. 

| You, that too wiſe for pride, too good for pow'r, | 
Enjoy the glory to be great no more, 

And carrying with you all the world can boaſt, 
To all the world illuſtriouſiy are loſt! 10 


1 


O let my muſe her lender reed inſpire, |  * 

Till in your native ſhades you tune the lyre : | 

So, when the nightingale to reſt removes, 

The thruſh may chant, to the forſaken groves; _ 
But, charm'd to ſilence, liſtens while ſhe * Is 

And all * acreal audience clap their wings. 


Vet. 7. The expreſſion in this verſe is poetically beautiful, 
and philoſophically juſt. True aui, is the knowledge of our- 
ſelves ; which terminates in a conviction of our. ab/o/ute in/igni- 
ficancy with reſpect to God and fuperior intelligences, and our 
relative inferiority in many inſtances to the accompliſhments of 
our own ſpecies; and power is encompaſſed with ſuch a multi- 
plicity of dangerous temptations, as to be almoſt incompatible 
with virtue, if we may believe the teſtimony of a moſt unexcep- 
tionable witneſs upon this point: ſee Lord Cheſterfield"s twwenty- 
fourth letter to Mr. Dayrolles, and the note at the tenth letter to 
the Biſhop of Waterford. 

The whole of this exordium is truly admirable, and little in- 
ſerior to the moſt finiſhed efforts of his maturer years. : 

Ver. 12. in your native ſhades.) Sir W. Trumbull was born in 
Windſor foreſt, to which he retreated, after he had reſigned the 
poſt of Secretary of State to king William III. P. 


Ver. 16. He probably had in view the end of Dryder's verſes ] 
fo the Duchy of York : 


Each poet of the air her glory Ange. 
And round him the pleas'd audience clap their wings. 


Soon 
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Soon as the flocks ſhook off the nightly dews, 
Two ſwains, whom Love kept wakeful, and the Muſe, 
Pour'd o'er the whit'ning vale. their fleecy care, 
| Freſh as the morn, N (enſap- für: oy ao. 


Ver. 17. 4 e ee ies wales the time 
the morning. It ſtood originally thus: | 
Daphnis and Strephon to the ſhades retir d, 
Both warm'd by love, and by the muſe inſpir'd, 

Freſh as the morn, and as the ſeaſon fair, 
In flow'ry vales they fed their fleecy care ; 

And while Aurora gilds the mountain's fide, - 
Thus Daphnis ſpoke, and Strephon thus reply'd. P. 
There is a geyeral reſemblance in this paſſage. the So0 opeaing 
of Cargreuꝰ i paſtoral, ** The tears of Amaryllis for Amyntas.” 

Twas at the time, when new-returning light  — 
With welcome rays begins to cheer the fight, 
When grateful bird prepare their thanks to pay, 
And warble hymns to hail :be dawning day; 
When woolly flock: their bleating cries renew, | 
And from their fleecy ſides firſt fake the filver dew : * 
»Twas then that Amaryllis, heav'nly fair, 
Wounded with grief, and wild with her deſpair, ' 
Forſook her myrtle bow'r and roſy bed, 
To ult the viads e 
But he had Virgil alſo in his fight : Ecl. viii. 14. 
Frigida vix ccelo noctis deceſſerat umbra, 
Cum ros in temers pecori gratiſſimus herbs. 
| Scarce from the world the ſhades of night withdrew, 
Scarce were the flocks refreſh'd with morning dew. 
| Dryden. 
Ver. 19. The epithet wubit'ning moſt happily deſcribes a f. 
rreſfve effect. 
Ver. 20. So Dryden, in his Palamon and Arcite : 
'Freſs as the month, eas 
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The dawn riow bluſhing on the mbuntain's ids, 

Thus Daphiiis ſpoke, and Strephon thus reply d. 
DAPHNIS. 

Hear how the birds, on ev'ry bloomy ſpray; 
With joyous muſic wake the dawning day! 
Why fit we mute, when early linnets fing; 25 
When warbling Philomel ſalutes the ſpring ? 


VARIATION, 


Ver. 23. Hear how the larks 
Ver. 25. .. when early turtles ſing ...... 
Ver. 22. He ſhould have ſaid, Thus Daphnis Sake : which, 
I apprehend, is the proper paſt renſe of ſpeak; as Holen, or the 
abbreviated Poke, is the participle pat. Such a remark would 
appear trifling, if the inaccuracies of great authors did not en- 
courage the uſe of ſuch groſs improprieties, and contribute to 
promote and perpetuate the ungrammatical uſage of our lan- 
guage ; in which reſpect our compoſitions at preſent are fo infi- 
nitely inferior to the finiſhed models of Greece and Rome. 
This verſe, moreover, 1s taken from the following of Yirgil, 
Ecl. vii. 20. | 
Hes Corydon, los referebat in ordine Thyrſis. 

Ver. 23. He probably had in view the /fixicenth ſtanza of 
Cooley Hymn to Light : | 
6% | When, goddeſs, thou lifts*t up thy 2 head, 0 
| — 4 N | . . Out of the morning's purple bed, 

1 The choir of birds about thee play, 
1 1 And all the joyful world ſalutes the rifing day. 
| hi A parallel paſſage in the Paradiſe Regained, ii. 259. is iner- 


preſſibly delicious, for beauty of thought, ſweetneſs of numbers, 
and fimplicity of diction. 
Thus wore out night; and now the herald lark 
Left his ground-neſt, high-tow'ring to deſcry | 
The morn's approach, and greet her with his ſong. 
Why. 
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Why fit we fad, when Phoſphor ſhines fo Clear, 

And laviſh Nature paints the purple year? | 
| STREPHON, 

Sing then, and Damon ſhall attend the train, 
While yon ſlow oxen turn the furrow'd plain. 30 
Here the bright crocus and blue vi'let glow ; 

Here weſtern' winds on breathing roſes blow. 
Pl 
VARIATION, 


Ver. 31. There the pale Primroſe and the Viſlet grow ; 
There weſtern winds on Bed: of roſes blow: 
' Pl flake y lamb, that near the fountain plays, 
And his o image from the bank ſurveys. | 
Ver. 28. In this and the following verſes, he owes ſome ob- 
ligations to Dryden in his Cock and Fox. © | 
Then turning, ſaid to Partlet, See, my dear ! 
How laviſb nature has adorn'd the hear; 
How the pale primroſe and the violer ſpring, 
| And bird: eſſay their throats diſus'd to ing. 
Or to Waller, Of the miſreport of her being painted : 
When laviſh nature with her beſt attire 
Clothes the gay ſpring, the ſeaſon of defire. 
And this application of the epithet purple is one of the innu- 
merable beauties derived from ancient poetry. Pindar has 
Soi ). npog. the purple-flowered ſpring : Pyth. iv. 114. 
Virgil after him, vere rubenti, the red ſpring : Georg. ui. 319. 
Tibullus perpureo vere, the purple ſpring: iii. 5. 4. And Mr. 
Gray, the purple year ; in his Ode on Spring. 4s 
Ver. 32. This elegant uſe of the word breathe occurs in Par. 
Loft, ii. 244+ 
3 — his altar St 
Ambroſial odors and ambroſial flowers. 
And is exquiſitely employed by Gray in the Eleg y - 
The breezy call of incen/e-breathing morn. 
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T'll take yon lamb, that near the fountain plays, 
And from che brink. his dancing ſhade ſurveys. - 


DAPHNIS. : 
And I this bowl, where wanton ivy vines 
And ſwelling cluſters bend the curling vines: 36 
Four figures riſing from the work appear, | 
The various ſeaſons of the rolling year ; 4 
And Collin 
And rifle all the breathing ſpring. 


Our poet again in the Maſab, with incomparable beauty : 
See Nature haſtes her earlieſt wreaths to bring, 
With all the incenſe of the breathing ſpring. 


VARIATION, 
Ver. 36. And cluſters lurk beneath the curling vines. 


Ver. 35, 36. | { 
Lenta quibus torno facili ſuperaddita witis, 
Diffuſes edera weftit pallente corymbes. Virg. Ecl. 3. P. 
Ver. 38. The warious ſeaſons] The ſubject of theſe paſtorals, 
ingraven on the bowl is not without its propriety. The hep. 
here's holtation. at nnen imitates that in Vir- 


gl, 2 Gd 000000000050 Ee ons fark alter, 


Deſcripſit radio totum qui gentibus orbem & Eel. 3. p. 4 

One of Drydex's lines in the tranſtation of the paſſage in Virgil, 
which our poet has pointed out, is the following : . 

And ſhew'd the ſeaſons of the ſtiding year : | 
as the goth verſe is alſo ſhadowed from Dryder's tranſlation 
the rf Georgic, ver. $28. | 

And croſs their limits cut a ſloping way, 

Which the wel ve /igns in beauteous order (way. | 
He judiciouſly altered ver. 36. diſpleaſed, nn 
vulgarity of it's expreſſion: | 

r 


4 


which 


Paſt. 1. - SPRING. 9 3 


And what is that, which binds the radiant ſky, * * 
Where twelve fair ſigns in beauteous order lie ? 40 
nen 
Now hawthorns bloſſom, now the daifies 4 ; 
Now leaves the trees and fun adorn the ground: 

Begin ; the vales ſhall ev'ry note rebound. 


which alſo he found in Doe 
The ivy's em, it's fruit, it's foliage lurk 
In various ſhapes around the curious work. 
| VARIATION, 


w 4 Begin, 1 
$TREPHON, 
Ye Fountain Nymphs, propitions to the ee 
' Now grant me Pbæbu or Alexi“ firain : 
My faireſt bull ſhall at your altars ftand, | 
With butting horns, and heel; that ſpurn the ſand. 


Ver. 41. Then fing by turns] Literally from Virgil, 
Alternis dicetis, amant alterna Camans : 
Et nunc omni ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos ; 
Nunc frondent ſylve, nunc formofiſimus annus. Ecl. 3. P. 
Ver. 44. The wales. This is from Virgil, Ecl. x. v. 8. 
— reſpondent omnia ſilvæ: 
more accurately than our poet; becauſe the woods, or elevated 
ground, are better calculated to reverberate the gui of the air, . 
than the wales. But he ſeems to have followed Dryden's beautiful 
verſion of the original paſſage in Yirgil : 
| The vocal grove ſhall anſwer to the ſound, 
And echo from the wales the tuneful voice rebound. 
Virgil, however, has the ſame impropriety, if it be one, in ano- 7 
ther place: Ecl. vi. 84. 
e pulſæ referunt ad fidera walles, 


D' =: STREPHON., - - 


N 
. 
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STREPHON: 
Inſpire me, Phoebus, in my Delia's praiſe, 46 
With Waller's trains, or Granville's moving lays! 
A milk-white bull ſhall at your altars ſtand, _. 
That threats a fight, and ſpurns the riſing 38 


DAPHNIS. 
O Love! for Sylvia let me gain the 110 
And make my tongue victorious as her eyes; 50 
No lambs or ſheep for victims I'll impart, 
Thy victim, Love! ſball be the ſhepherd's heart. 


/ 


Ver. 46. Granville] George Granville, afterwards Lord 
Lanſdown, known for his poems; moſt of which he compoſed 
very young, and propoſed Waller as his model. P. 
Ver. 47. A milk-white bull] Virg. — Paſtitt taurum, 
Nui cornu petat, et pedibus jam ſpargat artnam, Ecl/ 3. P. 
Ver. 48. Dryden, Eneid, ix. 859. 
A faow-white ſteer before thy altar led: 
And dares the fight, and ſpurns the n 


VARIATION. 
Ver. 49. Pan, let my numbers equal Strephon' s lays, 
Of Parian ſtone thy ſtatue will I raiſe ; 
But if I conquer, and augment my fold, . 
Thy Parian ſtatue ſhall be chang'd to gold. 
Which he had formed on Dryden's verſion of Virgil's lines: 
But if the falling lambs increaſe my fold | 
Thy marble fatue ſhall be tarn'd to gold. IJ 
This reply of Daphnis is much improved from the original 
four lines in the variations, which were a cloſe imitation of Virgil; 
whereas the preſent thoughts are altogether new, and not leſs. 
obſervable for their 2 than their novelty. 


N 
* 


STREPHON, 


Paſt. 1 "SPRING, 


© $STREPHON. 
Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain; 
Then, hid in ſhades, eludes her eager ſwain; 
But feigns a laugh, to ſee me ſearch around, 55 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found. 


| DAPHNIS. 
The ſprightly Sylvia trips along the green; 


She runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen ; 


While a kind glance at her purſuer flies: 
How much at variance are her feet and eyes! 60 
STREPHON. | 
O'er golden ſands let rich Pactolus flow, 
Axio WOE WOE TY] 
Bleſsd 


| VARIATION, 
Ver. 53. Me /ovely Sylvia beckons from the plain, 
Then hides in ſhades from her duda ſwain. 
Ver. 57. Coy Amarylli; trips 
Ver. 55. He de ee Gd OS 
Nunc et latentis proditor intimo 
Gratus puellæ riſus ab angulo. 
The grateful laugh, that willingly betrays 
The hidden fair one to her ſearching ſwain. 
Ver. 57. This anſwer of Daphnis is varied with uncommon 


happineſs and dexterity : the laſt couplet in particular is turned 


with great ingenuity, and is perfectly original to me. 
Ver. 58. She runs, but hopes] Imitation of Virgil, 
Malo me Galatea petit, laſciva puella ; 
Et fugit ad ſalices, ſed ſe cupit ante wideri. Ecl. 3. P. 
VARIATION. | 
Ver. 61. Gs hv ry ered ace Polit hv, 
Compar'd to thine how bright her beauties ſhow : 
D 2 Then 
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Bleſs'd Thames s ſhores the brighteſt beauties Niels ; 
Feed here my lambs, I'll ſeek no diſtant field. 
DAPHNIS, | 

Celeſtial Venus haunts Idalia's groves , G65 
Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves ; 


Then die; and dying teach the lovely maid 
—— ˙ 21 pom A 
DAPHNIS, 
Go, runeful bird, that pleas'd the woods fo long, 
Of Amaryllis learn a ſweeter ſong ; 
To heav'n, arifing, then her notes convey, 
For heav'n alone is worthy. ſuch a lay. . 

Then followed the two, parts from verſe 76 to verſe 85. with | 
only this variation of verſe 81. My love's like Autumn, ripe ...... 
after which verſe 61. thus : 

Let rich Iberia golden fleeces boaſt, / 

Her purple wool the proud Aſſyrian coaſt ; 
Bleſt Thames's ſhores ...... 

Ver. 62. The expreſſion of this verſe is very happy, not only 
as amber was fabled to ariſe from the tears of Phazror's ſiſters 
weeping for his loſs, but becauſe the ancients called the cori 
of trees and the dew of flowers their tears. Pliny the naturalift 
has a very elegant paſſage to this effect, xii, 54. Succus è plagi 
manat, quem opobalſamum vocant, ſuavitatis eximiæ, ſed tenui 
gutta ploratu. A juice flows from the wound, called balſam ; 
of exquite ſweetneſs, but dropping in a thin ſtream of forrow.” 
And it is evident from the mention of the golden and of Pactolus, 
a, and the amber of the poplars in connection with Thames, that he 
had in view Dexham's fine deſcription of this river in Cooper's Hill : 

Though with thoſe ſtreams he no reſemblance hold, 
Whoſe foam is amber, and their gravel gold. 
So Chaucer in the Black Knight : YO 
n the watir pure as glaſſe. 
VARIATION. 


Ver. 66. eee eeeeeeeeeee, Ceres Etna loves 


Cynthus and Etna fiop to Windſor ſhade. If 


# 
£ 


Paſt. 1. eine 
If Windſor ſhades delight the matchleſs maid, 
Cynthus and Hybla yield to Windſor-ſhade. 
STREPHON. 

All nature mourns, the ſkies relent in ſhow'rs ; 
Huſh'd are the birds, and clos'd the drooping flow'rs; 
If Delia ſmile, the flow'rs begin to ſpring, 71 
The ſkies to brighten, und the birds ts fing. 


Ver. 67. This and. the Sieg vere ane or paluabls kai 
tion of Virgil, Ecl. vii. 67. though the poet has omitted to point 


we Szpids at fi me, Lycida formofe, reviſas, 
Fraximus in ſilvis cedat tibi, pinus in hortis, 
Ver. 69. All nature maerap. the birey yuoir ogy tare... 
Nor waſted brooks the thirſty flow'rs ſupply ; 
' If Delia ſmile, the flow'rs begin to ſpring, 
| The brooks to murmur, and the birds to fing. P. 
Theſe four verſes are wanting in my MS. 
Aret ager, vitio moriens fitit atris herba, &c. 
Phyllidis adventu mffre nemus ome virthit, Virg. Ecl. 7. P. 


nis, for unaffected facility of verſe and elegant ſimplicity of 


ſentiment, could not, in my opinion, have been wrought up to 
greater perfection. The laſt verſe in particular, 
« And vanquiſh'd nature ſeems to charm no more, 


is ſuperlatively excellent. It is, however, not improbable, that 


our poet was ſomewhat indebted to the following fine paſſage, 
with pauſes ſimilarly varied, in Lord Lagune epilogue to the 
Britiſh enchanters, which ſtill more reſembles the Ir as it ori- 
ginally ſtood in the MS. | 
Let ſage Uegnndaanns ho aiuthdg write 
On barren mountains or a waſte of ſand, 
The deſert ſmiles, the woods begin to grow, 
The Teil te uri, cod en ee Bos. 
So in his Floifa 
| You rais'd theſe hallow'd walls : : the defert fall. 
D 3 DAPH NIS. 


wv 


j 
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DaAPHNIS. | 
All nature laughs, the groves are freſh and fur 
T he ſun's mild luſtre warms the vital air: 2 
If Sylvia ſmiles, new glories gild the ſhore, 75 
And Yagi nature ſeems to charm no more. 
 STREPHON. 
In priag the fields, in autumn hills I love 3 
At morn the plains, at noon the ſhady grove ; 
But Delia always: abſent from her ſight, - 
Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. 80 
| DAPHNIS. 5 
Sylvia's like autumn ripe, yet mild as May ; 
More bright than noon, yet freſh as early day; 
E'en ſpring diſpleaſes, when ſhe ſhines not here; 
But bleſs d with her, tis ſpring throughout the you 
STREPHON, 
Say, Daphnis, ſay, in what glad foil appears 85 
A wondrous tree, that ſacred monarchs bears: © 4 
| Tell 


VARIATION. - 
Ver. 85. Say Daphnis, ſay, what region canft thou find, 3 T 
In which by thiſtles, lilies are outfpin'd ? 


If all thy ſtill can make the meaning known, 
The pris, the vici, prize, ſhall be thy own, 
2, DAPHNIS. 
Nay tell me firſt, in what ne grove appears 
| A wondrous tree that ſacred monarchs bears ? | 
With the preſent readings written over, excepting that verſe 88 
begins thus : And yield the conqueſt ...... . 


Ver. 81. He might have 1 ——— 
- Davideis, ii. 553. wh 


paſt. 1. b 1 of SPRING. | +; 


Tell me but this, and T'Il diſclaim the prize, 
And give the conqueſt to thy Sylyia's eyes. 


DAPHNIS, 


Nay tell me firſt, in what more happy fields 
The thiſtle ſprings, to which the lily yields: 90 
And then a nobler prize 1 will reſign ; . bf 
For Sylvia, charming Sylvia, ſhall be thine. 


Hot as ripe noon, ſweet as the blooming day, 
Like July furious, but more fair than May. 
Ver. 86. A wondrous tree that ſacred monarchs bears ] Fa al- 
luſion to the royal oak, in which Charles II. bad henne 
the purſuit after the battle of Worceſter. P. | 
A dextrous uſe is made of the ambigeity: of the ter lows, 
Supports or produces. In de former fen of the'woed, the poet's 
nnn nigmatcal. | 


Ver 87. This contraftion PU, which often occurs in theſe 
paſtoralt, is familiar and 'undignifled. He might have eafily 
avoided the vulgarity on this occaſion : 

bees Bud 1 diſclaim the prixe.. 

Ver. 90. The thiſtle ſprings, to whith the lily yields e] Alludes 
to the device of the Scots monarchs, the thiſtle, worn by Queen 
Anne; and to the arms of France, the fleur de lys. The Wa 
riddles are in imitation of thoſe in Virg. Ecl. 3. | 

Dig quibus in terris inſcripti nomina regum 
 Naſcantur flores, et Phyllida ſalus habeto. P. 
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_ Ceaſe to contend ; for, Daphnis, I "0% 

The bowl to Strephon, and the lamb to thee : 

Bleſs'd ſwains, whoſe nymphs in ev'ry grace excel! q 5 

Bleſs'd nymphs, whoſe ſwains thoſe graces fing ſo 

well ! 
Now riſe, and haſte to yonder woodbine bow'rs, 
A ſoft retreat from ſudden vernal ſhow'rs ; 

The turf with rural dainties ſhall be crown'd, 

While op'ning blooms diffuſe their ſweets around. 
For ſee ! the gath'ring flocks to ſhelter tend, 101 
- And from the Pleiads ei ſhow'rs deſcend. : 
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VARIATION. 
Ver. 93. Poe heard enough ; and Daphnis . . 
Ver. 95. Ye gentle ſwains, let this exchange H- , : 
That each may win, as each deere: the pris. 
Now haſte, ye fbepbords, to my beeches bow rs, 7 
A /afe retreat from ſudden vernal ſhow'rs ; 
The turf with vernal dainties ſhall be ſpread, 
And lauining trees with branches ſhade your bead. 
For ſee, the gath'ring flocks to ſhelter . 
Ver. 93. This is from Virgil, Ecl. ii. 111. 
Et vitula tu dignus, et hic : 
whom Gay has parodied with incomparable humour, at the con 
clufion of his firft paſtoral : 
Forbear, contending louts, er yo inks; 
An caken flaff each merits for his pains. * 
Ver. 94. This beautiful line exactly reſembles one of Tickel/s 
in his Proſpect of Peace: 
The lyre for Granville, and the croſs for thee. 
Ver. 99. was originally, 
The turf with country dainties ſhall be ſpread, 
And trees with twining branches ſhade your head. P. 
SUMMER 


SUMME R. 


THE SECOND PASTORAL.* 


Os, ALExIS. 
de 


TO DR. GARTH. 


A SHEPHERD's boy (he ſeeks no better name) 
Led forth his flocks along the ſilver Thame, 

Where dancing ſun-beams on the waters play'd, 
And'verdant alders form'd a quiv ring ſhade, 


Soft 
Ver. 1, 2, 3, 4+ . wore this printed fn he feſt ofiin._ 
A faithful Gvain, whom Love had taught to fog. 
Bewail'd his fate beſide a filver ſpring ; 
Where gentle Thames his winding waters leads 
Through verdant foreſts, and through flow'ry meads. P. 
Ver. 3. The ſcene of this paſtoral by the river's fide ; ſuits | 1 
able to the heat of the ſeaſon; the time noon. P. | 


| VARIATION, 
| Ver. 3. There to the winds he plain'd his hapleſs love, 
And Amaryllis fill'd the vocal grove. 
Ver. + This reſembles Virgil, Ed. v. 5. 
«. ſub incerras zephyris motantibus ambras. * 


* This paforal is, in my opinion, not equal to the preceding, 
and this leaſt excellent of the whole ſet. 
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Suit my t the ſtreams forgot to flow, 5 
The flocks around a dumb compaſſion ſhow, 


The 
But the imitation of Dryden's mn and lu is more om 


x 
. ons : 


The winds within the gui ring branches play d, 

And dancing trees a mournful muſic made. 
Spenſer, in his Colin Clout's come Home again has : 

- Ofthe grow al: RE 
The variations in the MS. of the third and fourth verſes are 
very beautiful, but he probably was induced to alter them on 
account of their cloſe imitation of two paſſages in Virgil, and 
. 

VARIATION, 
Ver. 5. For bin the lambs » dumb compaſion how, 
The /;/ning ſtreams forget a while to flow ; 74 
| Relenting Naiads wept in ev*ry bow'r ...... 522 

The addreſs from verſe eighth to verſe thirteenth is wanting. 
The ideas are borrowed alſo from Virgil, Ecl. viii. 2. 

Immemor herbarum quos eſt mirata juvenca 

Certantes, quorum ſtupefatz carmine lynces, 

Et mutata ſuos requierunt flumina curſus. 

To which the ſavage lynxes liſt' ning ſtood, 

The rivers ſtood on heaps, and ſtopp'd the running flood. 

The hungry herd their needful food refuſe. Dryden. 
But our poet has LL ORs haart 
verſe 84. | 
Tune fronme hag n in chair Gill: 
which preſents an image of true ſublimity, much ſuperior to that 


of Congreve in the Tears of Amaryllis : 
« And rapid rivers liſten'd at their ſource.” 


Milton's exhibition of this ſentiment is leſs grand, but comes 
arrayed in a genuine doric ſimplicity of language : Comus, 


ver. 494+ 
Thyriia ? 


Paſt. 2. SUMMER. | 19 
The Naiads wept in every wat'ry bow'r,: | 
And Jove conſented in a ſilent ſhow'r. 

Accept, O Gakrn, the Muſe's early lays, 


Hear what from love unpraQtis'd hearts endure, 

From love, the ſole diſeaſe thou canſt not cure. 
Ye ſhady beeches, and ye cooling ſtreams, 
Defence from Phœbus', not from Cupid's beams, 


The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 
And ſweeten'd every muſk-roſe of the dale. 
Our author may alſo have Wümme, 
Eclogue, ver. 16. | 
Stant et oves circdm .. 
The ſheep furround their ſhepherd, as he be. Dryden. 
Ver. 8. And eue conſented] | 
Jupiter et Lets deſeendet plurimus imbri. vux⸗ el. 7. P. 
Ver. 9. Dr. Samuel Garth, author of the Diſpenſary, was 
one of the firſt friends of the author, whoſe acquaintance with 
him began at fourteen or fifteen. Their friendſhip continued 
from the year 1703 to 1718, which was that of his death. P. 
Ver. 10. This is taken from f, Ecl. viii. 12, 
Carmina cœpta tuis, atque hanc fine tempora circum 
Inter viftriges ederam tibi ſerpere lauros. 
Ver. 12. This is a handſome compliment to the profeſſional 
merit of his poetic friend ; but the original occurs in a moſt ad- 
mirable idyllium of Theocritus, xi. 1. inſcribed alſo to a phyſician. 
Ouder motley epura a5puxe Of anno, | 
Nuua, er eyxpioler, dunn dae, ur emmmadlor,, 
H Ta: Thepides, 3 
No remedy the power of love ſubdues, 
No medicine, deareſt Nicias, but the muſe. Fawkes. 


That adds this wreath of ivy to thy bas; 10 


Thyrſis ? whoſe artful trains have oſt delay (! 


. 


To 
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8 PASTORALS. 
To you I mourn; nor to the deaf I fing, 15 


The woods ſhall anſwer, and their echo ring. 


The hills and rocks attend my doleful lay; 
Why art thou prouder and more hard than they? 


The bleating ſheep with my complaints agree, 


They parch'd with heat, and I inflam'd by thee. 20 
The ſultry Sirius burns the thirſty plains, 
While in thy heart eternal winter reigns. 

Where ſtray ye, Muſes, in what lawn or grove, 
While your Alexis pines in hopeleſs love ? 


VARIATION. 
Ver. 19. 4d with my cries the bleating flocks agree. | 
Ver. 22. But in thy heart. . . 
Where are ye, Muſes ...... 
| ö 


Ver. 15. mor to the deaf I fing.] 
Wen canimus ſurdis, reſpondent omnia flue. Virg. Ecl 10. P. 
Ver. 16. The c, all anfwver, and their echo ring. ] Is a lines 


ont of Spenſer's Epithalamion. P. 


Ver. 23. Where ftray ye, guſer, Kc. 
Due nemora, aut gui vos ſaltus habuere, puellee 
Naiades, indigno cum Gallus amore periret ? 
Nam neque Parnaſſi vobis juga, nam neque Pindi 
Ulla moram ficere, negue Aonia Aganippe. 
| Virg: out of Theocr, p. 
"Theſe four lines are, in my judgement, truly poetical and 
of great beauty, particularly the laſt. The parallel paſſage 
in Lycidas is well known; the imagery of which gives it a 
preference, perhaps, both to the Engl poet and the Latin : 


but all muſt yield to the harmony and ſimplicity of their original, 


Theocritus. 
In 


Paſt. 2. SUMMER. 3 


In thoſe fiir fields where ſacred Iſis glides, 
Or elſe where Cam his winding vales divides ? 
As in the cryſtal ſpring I view my fag 
Freſh riſing bluſhes paint the wat'ry glaſs ; 

But ſince thoſe graces pleaſe thy eyes no more, 
I ſhun the fountains which I ſought before. 30 
Once I was ſkilbd in ev'ry herb that grew, 

And ev'ry plant that drinks the morning dew ; 

Ah wretched ſhepherd, what avails thy art, 

To cure thy lambs ; but not to heal thy heart! 


25 


VARIATION. 


Ver. 26. . . , his laurel banks divides ? 
with the preſent alteration beneath. 
Of in the ſpring I caft a careful view, 
And rival d Daphnis, if the glaſs be true ; 
But now thoſe graces meet my eyes no more 


Ver. 27. Oſt in the cryſtal ſpring I caſt a view, 
| And equall'd Hylas, if the glaſs be true : 
But ſince thoſe graces meet my eyes no more, 
I ſhun, &c. P. 
Virgil again from the Cyclops of Theocritus, 
000000000008 nuper me in littore vidi, 
rr 
Jilics te, metuam, fi nunguam fallat imago, Ecl. 2. R * 
Ver. 32. Milton, Penſeroſo, ver. 172. 
And every herb that fips the dew. | 
Ver. 33. This is an obvious: imitation of thoſe tits Hines in 
Ovids - 
Hei ! mihi quod nullis amor eſt medicabilis herbis, 30 
Nec proſunt domino, qua proſunt omnibus, artes. 


Let 
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Let other ſwains attend the rural care, 3 
Feed fairer flocks, or richer fleeces ſhear: | 
But nigh yon mountain let me tune my lays, 
Embrace my love, and biad my brows with bays. 
That flute is mine which Colin's tuneful breath 
Inſpir'd when living, and bequeath'd i in death: 40 
He ſaid; Alexis, take this pipe, the ſame 
That taught the groves my Roſalinda's name: 

VARIATION. 


Ver. 35» Let thoſe who lift attend | 


OE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEEEEE., 


But nigh rhat mountain : 


Of ſlender reeds a tungful flute I have, + 
The tuneful flute, which dying Colin gave; 


; And ſaid $$0+ 06000008 
Ver. 35. This is a pretty, but inferior, imitation of a moſt 
elegant paſſage in Theocritus, vii. 53. { 


Mu wor a Tron, un wor xpurric TaMavta 
Ein exe, fendt Tpoods Set a, 
A dre r mig Tad" goouai, ayras ex Tus 
Lunoue a, ecopuy Tas Lixehav T' & d&. 
Nor ſpacious lands, nor ſtores of gold my mind 
Engage, nor ſpeed to outſtrip the lagging wind: 
But in this grot, my love ! encircling thee, 
To pipe; my flacks in view, and fair Sicilia's ſea. 
Ver. 39. Colin.] The name taken by Spenſer in his eclogues, 
where his miſtreſs is celebrated under that of Ro/alinda. P. - 
Ver. 40. begueath'd in death, &c.] 
Ei mibi diſparibus ſeptem cumpacta cicutis 
Fiftula, Damatas dono mihi quam dedit olim, 

Et dixit moriens, Te nunc habet iſta ſecundum. Ibid, 7. 
Ver. 42. From Virgil, Ecl. i. 9. 
Formoſam reſonare doces Amaryllida ſilvas. 

And teach the woods fair Amaryllis* name 
| | But 


Paſt, 2. SUMMER. "9g" 


But now-the reeds ſhall hang on yonder tree, 
For ever ſilent, ſince deſpis d by thee. 
Oh ! were I made, by ſome transforming pow'r, 45 


The captive bird that ſings within thy bow'r ! 
Then might my voice thy liſk ning ears employ, 
And I thoſe kiſſes he receives enjoy. 
And yet my numbers pleaſe the rural throng, 
Rough ſatyrs dance, and Pan applauds the ſong: 50 
| The 
VARIATION. | 
Ver. 43. But con the reeds ſhall hang on yonder tree, 
. Tf once their muſic ſound not ſeuert to thee. 
Some pitying Gad command me to be made 
The bird that ſings within thy fret ſhade : 
Then might my voice thy willing ears employ ... 
with the en. written over the ſecond couplet. 
Ver. 49. +++------_ the ſylvan throng; _ 
eee Pan attends the ſong ; Bt 


Ver. 43. Imitated from Virgil, Ecl. vi. 4. * 
Hic arguta ſacrã pendebit fiſtula pinu. 
Here on the ſacred pine my pipe ſpall hang. 
Ver. 45» This thought is formed on one in Theveritus, iii. 12. 
which Mr. Wharton has alſo obſerved : 
— r 
A BStyuCtuoa wenooa, xa eg Tov ailpoy ixouay. 
Oh! by ſome transformation were I made 
A buzzing bee, to pierce thy grotto's ſhade ! 
Our poet had before him Dryden's tranſlation of that dyllium : 
Some god 7ransform me by his heavenly power 
E'en to a bee to buzz within your bower. 
He ſeems to have thought the image of the bee not ſufficiently 
dignified ; if fo, his taſte in this relpett it not h he e. 
in this inſtance. 
Ver. 49- This paſſage alſo muſt pay its acknowledgments to 
Virgil, Ecl. ix. 33. who indeed follows Theocritus, but is the 
more 


"=o PASTORALS. 
The nymphs, forſaking ev'ry cave and ſpring, 
Their early fruit and milk-white turtles bring. 
IR Wn „ Rast 
VARIATION. | | 


Of fruits and turtles rural preſents bring 

Ah wanton nymphs, your rural gifts are vain; 
My Amaryllis wins them all again. 

eco<ocvncces WF choiceſt flow'rs deſign, 


. 


Accept a wreath ......... 

s Aten are combin'd in One . 
Nor ſeorn a ſhepherd ; bead n immortal pow”rs 4 
For fyluan ſcenes have left res 

In woods — 


Oh deign —— haakb foate, 
Our moſlie fountains and aur green retreats. 
This harmleſs grove no lurking viper hides, / 
But love the ſerpent in my breaſt abides. 
Here Tereus mourns, and Itys tells his pain; 
Of Progne they, and I of you complain. 
Here bees TIT 
bg es at ovate flent hours, 

. When ſwains . . 
While to the groves your preſence you deny, 
Our flow'rs are faded, and our floods are dry; 
Tho! witifring herbs lay dying on the plain, 
At your return they ſhall be green 2. 


— 


& In 
re petal figs af ber poet's obligations ; according to his 
own confeſſion in the third paſtoral : 

Ye Mantuan nymphs ! your ſacred ſuccour bring. 
e, ME quoque dicunt 


Vatem paſtores. 
E'en me the rural throng a poet call. 


Paſt. 2. SUMMER. ©.” ly 
Each am'rous nymph prefers her gifts in vain; | 
On you their giſts are all-beſtow'd again. 

For you the ſwains the faireſt low'rs defign, 55 
Accept the wreath which you deſerve alone, 

In whom all beauties are compris'd in one. 

See what delights in fylvan ſcenes appear 
Deſcending gods have found Elyſium here. 60 
In woods bright Venus with Adonis ſtray'd, 
And chafte Diana haunts the foreſt-ſhade. 
Come, lovely nymph, and bleſs the ſilent hours, 
When ſwains from ſhearing ſeek their nightly bow rs: 
When weary reapers quit the ſultry field, 65 
And crown'd e ee e 91 | 

VARIATION, | | 

| hs fy frye len wa my tas, 
CO gs ang: » ſhall bear, 
And wolves grow milder when the found they hear, 
Such magic mufic dwells within your nam, 
T he voice of Qrpheus no fuch pur could claim; 
Had you then lid, when be the forefts drew, 

FJ. ere and. Orpheus both bad follow'd you. 
But ſee the ſauthing fun diſplays bis b, 


See Tityrus leads bis Ct pas 
To cloſer ſhades ... 


Ver. 60. Deſcending gods have found Elyfrum here. 

_ Habitarunt di quoque fyloas . Ecl. 2. 

Et furmoſus oues ad flumins pavit Adonis. Ecl. 10, P. 
Ver, 66. This line u harſh in numbers, and proſac in expreſion 


| RD 
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: This hateolefs grove io liking viper hides; 1 T, 
But in my breaſt the ſerpent Love abides. 
Here bees from bloſſoms ſip the roſy dew, 4 
But your Alexis knows no ſweets but you. 70 
Oh deign to viſit our forſaken ſeats, o 
The moſſy fountains, and the green retreats! 
Where-c'er you walk, cool gales ſhall fan the glade, 
Trees, where you fit, ſhall-croud into a nad: 
Where · e er you tread, the bluſhing flow'rs ſhall riſe, 1 
And all things flouriſh where you turn your eyes. 7 5 
Oh! how I long with you to paſs my days, | * 9. 
Invoke the Muſes, and reſound your praiſe! 


Ver. 67. He had in his mind that fine verſe in Virgil, Ecl. i. 
93. where the irregular inſertion of a clauſe ſo happily repreſents 
the eagerneſs and alarm of the ſpeaker : 

Frigidus, O! pueri fugite hinc ! latet anguis in berbl. 
Ver. 72. Virg. Ed. vii. 45. Muſcoſi fontes — moſy fountains. 
Ver. 73: Theſe two .verſes are elegant and animated ; and, 
to the beſt of my recollection, perfectly original. | 
Ver. 74. T*. thought occurs in ſeveral authors. Pais! 


Sat. ü. 39: 
Nee dessen be, roſa fiat. 


Ben. Jobuſon, at the beginning of his Sad Shepherd : 
And where ſhe went the flowers took thickeſt root. 
Our author again in the following paſtoral : 
1! Where-c'er my Delia flies, 
Let ſpring attend, and ſudden flowers ariſe. 
Butler finely ridicules this trite fancy of the poets : 
Where-e'er you tread, your foot ſhall ſet 
The primroſe and the violet. 
Ver. 76. He had in view a paſage of exquiſite ideen j 
Virgil, Ecl. x. 43. 
«+++ hic ipſo tecum conſumerer ævo. 
| | s Your 


Paſt, 2. Rb t £3 To EE 2 

Your praiſe-the birds ſhall chant in ev'ry grove, 

And winds ſhall waft it to the pow'rs above. 80 

But would you ſing, and rival Orpheus ſtrain, 

The wond'ring foreſts ſoon ſhould dance again, 

The moving mountains hear the powerful call, 

And headlong ſtreams hang liſt'ning in their fall! 
But ſee, the ſhepherds ſnun the noon- day heat, 8 5 

The lowing herds to murm'ring brooks retreat, 

To cloſer ſhades the panting flocks remove; 

Ye gods! and is there no relief for love? 


I} 


Ver. 79. 80. Your praiſe the tunefal binds to heav'n hall bear, 
And liſt ning wolves grow milder as they hear. 
So the verſes were originally written. But the author, young as 
he was, ſoon found the abſurdity,” which Spenſer himſelf over- 
looked, of introducing wolves into England. P. 
Ver. 80. And winds ſhall waft, &c.] 
Partem aliquam, wenti, divim referatis ad aures. Ecl. 3. P. 
This verſe is excellent, but not ſuperior to Dryden's verſion of 
| the original in Yirgil, which happily retains the vivacity of the 
addreſs, not preſerved by Pepe 
Winds, on your wings to heaven her accents bear. | 
Ver. 82. This verſe is debaſed, n 
word dancr. I ſhould have preferred | | 
The wond'ring foreſts ſoon ſhould move again; 
The los? ning mountains hear the powerful call, 52 
but he followed Dryden in the third eclogue : 
| Where Orpheus on his lyre laments his love, 
With beaſts encompaſs'd, and a dancing grove. 
The word has a good effect in the Mefliah, e 
dominant idea. 
See nodding foreſts on the mountains dance. | 
Ver. 88. Te gods, &c.] 
44 as ES Ecl. 2. P. 
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But ſoon the ſun with milder rays deſcends 

To the cool ocean, where his journey ends: 90 
On me love's fiercer flames for eyer prey ; 

By night he ſcorches, as he burns by day. 


VARIATION. 


Ver. g1. Me love inflames, nor will his fires dy). 


Ver. 90. The phraſe, aubere his journey ends, is mean and 
proſale, nor by any means adequately conveys the ſentiment 
required; which is this: The ſun grows milder by degrees, and 
« js at length extinguiſhed in the ocean; but my flames know 
« neither abatement nor intermiſſion.” Thus? > 

Soon will the ſun diffuſe a milder beam, 
| And quench his ardours in the ocean ftream, - 
be inined i 


Vril, before him, 


Coot hreenez now the waing heats romeays 
Ah, cruel heaven! that made ao cure for love ; 
And the termination of this paforal in nn more abrupt 


than his original. 


AUTUMN. 


AUTUMN. FN 


THE THIRD PASTORAL. 


Or, HYLAS and AGON, | 


Y Ao oe bo 


TO MR. WYCHERLEY. 


BENE ATH the ſhade a ſpreading beech diſplays, 
Hylas and Egon ſung their rural lays ; 

This mourn'd a faithleſs, that an abſent love, 

And Delia's name and Doris fill'd the grove. 


This paſtoral conſiſts of two parts, like the n 
the ſcene, a hill; the time at ſun- ſet. P. 


VARIATION, 


Ver. 3. Fo inf complaints the If? ning frets bend, 
While one his miſtreſs mourns, and one his friend : 
Ye nymphs of Thames, your kind afiftance bring. 
The addreſs from ver. 6. to ver. 13. is wanting. 
Ver.,1. Formed on Dryden's verſion of the original: ; 
Beneath the ſhade, which beechen boughs diffuſe. - | 
The exordium of this paſtoral has all that eaſe and ſimplicity, 
which is characteriſtic of this ſpecies of poetry. 
Ver. 4. The elifion at Dori was quite unneceſſary, as in 
verſe fourteenth of the former paſtoral : 
Defence from Phæbus, not from Cupid's beams : 
X and an ancient would have gladly accepted ſuch a variety of con- 
ſtruction, R Ye 
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30 PASTORALS. 


'Ye Mantuan nymphs, your ſacred ſuccour bring; KF 


Hylas' and ÆEgon's rural lays I ſing. 
Thou, whom the Nine with Plautus' wit inſpire, 
The art of Terence, and Menander's fire; 


Whoſe ſenſe inſtructs us, and whoſe banner charms, 

Whoſe judgment ſways us, and whoſe ſpirit warms ! 

Oh, ſkill'd in nature! ſee the hearts of ſwains, 11 

Their artleſs paſſions, and their tender pains. 
Now ſetting Phoebus ſhone ſerenely bright, 

And fleecy clouds were ſtreak'd with purple light; 


VARIATION, 


Ver. 13. Now golden Phoebus /ert ſerenely * 


Ver. 7. Thou, WIE the Nine] Mr. Wyebaler, a roman 
author of comedies ; of which the moſt celebrated wefe, the 
Plain-dealer and Country-wvife. He was a writer of infinite ſpirit, 
ſatire, and wit. The only objection made to him was, that he 
had too much. However, he was followed in the ſame way by 
Mr. Congreve ; though with a little more correctneſs. P. 

Ver. 10. This uniformity of pauſe with a ſameneſs of expreſ- 
ſion, inſtrufts #5, — ſways us, is inelegant and languid. He ſhould 
have omitted the pronoun in the latter verſe : 

Whoſe judgement governs, and whoſe ſpirit warms ! 

Ver. 13. The phraſe ſerenely bright happily deſcribes that ſlate 

of the ſun ſo well repreſented by Prior : 
His beams entire, his fierceneſs loſt. _ 
Mr. Gray is equally ſucceſsful in depicting the mild radiance of 


© the pear} in thoſe ſtrains of immortality : 


Full many a gem of pureft ray ſerene.” 


rat. 3. AUTUMN. 1 


Whey tubeful Hylas, with melodious moan, 19 


Taught rocks to weep, and madethe mountainsgroan. 
Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs away! 

To Delia's ear the tender notes convey. - | 

As ſome ſad turtle his loſt love deplores, 

And with deep murmurs fills the ſounding ſhores ; / 


2 far from Delia, to the winds I mourn, 21 
A 5 | 


like unheard, unpity'd, and forlorn. 
Go, gentle gales, and bear my {ſighs along! 


For her, the feather d quires neglect their ſong: 


For her, the limes their pleaſing ſhades deny: 25 


For her, the lilies hang their heads and die. 


VARIATION. | 
Ver, 16, Made wales reſound, and hollow mountains groan. 
Go whi/p*ring gales and bear my plaints away; 
To Thyfii ear 
Ver. 21. Thus zo the graves, the fields, and floods, I mourn, 
Like her _— and like her 2 
Ver. 24. For bim. 


Ver. 15. In this fine ſtan and below, verſe twenty-firſt, 

he was not unmindful of his two great maſters, Woes Eres 
Montibus et filvis ſtudio jactabat inani. 
And underneath the beechen ſhade, alone, 
Thus to the woods and mountains made his moar. 

Ver. 24. This ſection is exquiſitely beautiful, and is much 
recommended by the repetition of the terms, in the ſtile of that 
celebrated paſſage in the Paradiſe Loft, iv. 641. | 

«« Sweet is the breath of morn.” 
The ſeeds of which beauty were planted by the Sicilias bard, As 


Mr. Warton has well obſerved in his edition of that poet. 


© £4. ñœã?—¹A : 
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| Ye flow'rs that droop, forſaken by the ſpring ; 
FPse birds that, left. by ſummer, ceaſe to fing ; 
; Ye trees that fade when autumn-heats remove; 
OD Say, is not abſence death to thoſe who love? 30 
Go, gentle gales, and bear my fighs away; 
Curs'd be the fields that cauſe my Delia's- ſtay ; 
3 Fade ev'ry bloſſom, wither ev'ry tree, 
Die ewry flow'r, and periſh all but ſhe. | 
What have I faid ? where'er my Delia flies, 35 
Let ſpring attend, and fudden flow'rs ariſe ; 
Let op'ning roſes knotted oaks adorn, 
And liquid amber drop from ev'ry thorn. * _ 
So, 
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149 | VARIATION. 
Wn Ver. 27. Ve flowers that Janguiſ when forſook by ſpring, 
wi. Ye birds that ceaſe an ſummer's paſt to ſing. / 
Ver. 35... . Where'er my friend remains, 
Let flow'rs and bloſſoms purple all the plains. 


Ver. 37. .. .. . .. Aurea dure , 
Mala ferant guercus; narciſſo florent alnus ; 
Pinguia corticibus ſudent ele&ra myrice. Virg. Kcl. 8. p. 

Our poet has himſelf pointed out the place in Virgil, which 
more exactly reſembles this; but his obligations are alſo. 
due to Dryden's admirable verſion of Gs following lines, Ecl. 
iv. 28. 

Molli paullatim flaveſcet campus ariſta, 
Incultiſque rubens pendebit ſentibys uva, 
Et durz quercus ſudabunt roſcida mella. 
Unlabour'd harveſts ſhall the fields adarn, 
And cluſter'd grapes ſhall bluſh on every thorn : | 
* 'The &notted oaks ſhall ſhowers of honey weep, 4 
And through the matted graſs the liquid gold ſhall creep. 
® He 
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Go, gentle gales, and bear my fighs along! 
The birds ſhall ceaſe to tune their-ev'ning-fong, 40 


The n 
Amen 7 


He ſeems to have had in view alſo the third alp of Waſh : 
Upon hard oaks let bluſhing peaches grow, 
And from the brambles /iquid amber flow : | 
a melodious and graceful epithet, which the delicacy of his thfie 
juſtly preferred to the coarſeneſs of Dryden's FAT amber. 


VARIATION: | 


Ver. 42. With him through Lybia's burning plains I'll go, 
On Alpine mountains tread th eternal ſnow ; 
Yet feel no heat but what our loves impart, 
And dread no coldneſs but in Thyrſis* heart 


Ver. 41. The epithet waving is very improper on this occa- 
ſion, as it anticipates the affection predicated of the woods, He 
might have written, 

The winds to breathe ſhall ceafe, the woods to move ;. 
with more propriety, and an agreeable variation of the pauſe. 
Ver. 42. The four verſes in the MS. that follow this line, are 
excellent, in my opinion; and I wonder at his ſuppreſſion of them. 
The /econd verſe is majeftic and ſublime : 

On Alpine mountains tread th* eternal ſnow. 
There is a pathos woaderfally grant aud ſolos in kis ule of ths 
word eternal, of which he was very fond. 

Thoſe tears eternal, that embalm the dead 

That fomething fill, which prompts th? ecernal figh : 
and many other paſſages.” In the preſent inſtance he had in 
view a line of Dryder's verſion of Virgil's tenth eclogue : 

And climb the frozen Alps, and tread eternal ſnow. 


Noe 


». PASTORALS. _ 4 
Not bubbling fountains to the thirſty ſwain, 
Not balmy ſleep to lab'rers faint ich pain, 
Not ſhow'rs to larks, or ſun-ſhine to the bee, 46 
Are half ſo charming as thy ſight to e. 
Go, gentle gales, and bear*my ſighs away 
Come, Delia, come; ah, why this long delay? 
Through rocks and caves the name of Delia ſounds ; 
Delia, each cave and echoing rock rebounds. 50 
Le pow'rs, what pleaſing frenzy ſooths my mind! 

Do lovers dream, or is my Delia kind ? 
She comes, my Delia comes. Now ceaſe my lay, 
And ceaſe, ye gales, to bear my ſighs away! 

Next Ægon ſung, while Windſor groves admir'd ; 
Rehearſe, ye Muſes, what yourſelves _ 56 


VARIATION. 
Ver. 53. But ſee, my Thyrfs comes! now ceaſe my /ong, 
And ceaſe, ye gales, to bear my plaints ** 
. . . .. an Windſor groves. 


Ver. 43. &c. ] Zuale foper fefſir in gramine; n 

; Dulcis aque ſaliente fitim reſtinguere rio. Ecl. 5. P. 

This and following couplet in my MS. come n 
and from verſe 48. to verſe 53. is wanting. 

Ver. 44. Faint with pain, is both flat and improper. It is 
fatigue, and not pain, that makes them faint. At leaſt the plural 
only ſeems allowable, and that is inelegant. So Dryden, Virg. 
Geo. ui. 793. 

: His pains by day ſecur'd him reſt by ies, 
| Ver. 51. Pleaſing frenzy. The Er inſania of Horace, 
| Ode, i ili. 4+ 5 


Ver. 52. 


. As gui amant, — virg. Ecl. 8. P. 
Ver. 55. He ſhould have written /ang, the proper proterite of 


this verb; but he, and other moderns are variable in this re- 
. . * . N 
pet with perpetual impropriety Reſound, 


d * 


Fat.3. + . au ruuN. = 
Rabas ye hills, reſound my mournful rain! 
Of perjur'd Doris, dying, I complain: 
Here, where the mountains, leſs ning as they riſe, 
Loſe the low vales, and ſteal into the ſkies; * 60 
While lab'ring oxen, ſpent with toil and heat, 
In their looſe traces from the field retreat: _ 
While curling ſmoaks from village- tops are ſeen, 
And the fleet ſhades glide o'er the duſky green. 


Reſound, 
VARIATION. . 
ver. 58. Of F perjurtd Phillis .. 
3 tid with toil... 060 74.5 
The intermediate couplet is wanting, and occurs below at 


verſe 95. 
Ver. 64. And the: fone Hades fy: ging Fee he geen | 


Ver. 58. He might have in view a divine paſſage in Yirgil, 
Ecl. vil. 20. 
-.. extrem4 moriens tamèn alloquor hora : 2 
Yer ſhall my Heer breath to heaven nl Dryden. 
Ver. 60, A 
pallage : | 
| As ſome tall cif, that lifts it's awful form, 
Swell; from the vale, and midway leaves the ſtorm : 
which, however, Ls a aan A ne 


cluſion : . 
00008000 and /eal into the ſkies. 


Ver. 62. mne 
the idea conveyed in it. 

Ver. 63. Theſe two verſes have great beauty, but aro obei- 
ouſly adumbrated from the concluſion of YirgiPs firſt eclogue, and 
Dryder's verſion of it. 

Et jam ſumma procdl villarum culniina fumant, 
Majoreſque cadunt altis de montibus.umbre. , 
| | For 


% 


Reſound, ye hills reſound my mournful lay. 6s 
Beneath yon poplar oft we paſs'd the day : 
Ofc on the rind I carv'd her am'rous vows, 
While ſhe with garlands hung the bending bovghs : 
The garlands fade, the vows are worn away 
So dies her love, and ſo. my hopes decay. 70 
Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful ſtrain ; 
Now bright Arcturus glads the teeming grain, 
Now golden fruits on loaded branches ſhine, 
And grateful cluſters ſwell with floods of wine; 
Now bluſhing berries paint the yellow grove: 75 
* gods ! ſhall 1 —_—_ yield returns but love? 


URS. Wa LEVY 
And carling ſmoak from cottages aſcends. 
Our author recurs to the ſame paſſage at the end of this poem : 
And the low ſun had lengthened every ſhade. 
| VARIATION. 
Ver. 66. Beneath hi; poplar oft we paſt the day. 
Oft on this rind... 
which is grammatical, exhibiting the proper preterite of the verb 
paſs 3 and more pointed and 3 in diſtinguiſhing certain 
objects. 


Ver. 67. This fancy he derived from Yirgil, who found it in 
Theocritus. Ecl. x. 53. 
+++.» tenerifque meos incidere amores 
 Arboribus .... _ -- 
The rind of every plant her name ſhall know. 
Spenſer”s Colin Clont : 
Her name in every tree I will endoſſe. | 
Butler ridicules the practice with his cuſtomary humour: 
II carve your name on barks of trees Ns 
With true-love's-knots and ftouriſhes, 


Reſound, 


Paſt. 3. AUTUMN. 37 
Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful lay ! 
The ſhepherds cry, © Thy flocks are left a prey 
Ah! what avails it me, the flocks to keep, 
Who loſt my heart while I prefery'd my ſheep. 86 
Pan came, and aſk'd, What magic caus'd my ſmart, 
Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart? | 
What eyes but hers, alas, have power to move! 
And is there magic but what dwells in love! 84 
Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful ſtrains ! 
I'll fly from ſhepherds, flocks, and flow'ry plains. 
From ſhepherds, flocks, and plains, I may remove, 
Forſake mankind, and all the world bur love 
I know thee, Love'! on foreign mountains bred, 


Wolves gave thee ſuck, and ſavage tigers fed. 90 
t Thou 


VARIATON. f 
Ver. 81. Pan comes and 3, what magic wwerks my ſmart. 
Ved. 83. What eyes but hers, alas, have pow'r on me 
Oh mighty love ! what magic is like thee ? 
Ver, 89 o5ec on 'de/art mountains 


Ver. 81. This is taken from YirgiPs tenth arg: 
Pan Deus Arcadiz venit ...... 
Omnes, Unde amor ifte, rogant, tibi? 
Ver 82. Or what ill eyes] 
; Neſcia quis teneros oculus mibi faſtinat agnos. Virg. Ecl. 3. - 
He has much improved on Dryden's verſion of the original: 
What magic has bewitch'd the woolly dams, 
22 
Ver. 89. 
Prof IT PP ea 1 Ecl. 8. P. 
The epithet foreign is feeble and impertinent ; he ſhould have 
retained his firſt reading, or have followed lis maſter in this alſo, 
and 
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Thou wert from Etna's burning entrails torn, 
Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born! 
| | Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful lay; 
| Farewell, ye woods, adieu the light of day ! 


One 
and have given ragged mountains. He was not una of 
Dryden's tranſlation : 
| I know thee, love ! in deſerts thou wert bred, | 

And at the dugs of ſavage tigers fed. 


What follows, about ia whirlkwinds, and thunder, is hypertra- 
gical indeed, and only pardonable to the immaturity of his 
judgement, which failed him ſo egregiouſly but very ſeldom at 
any period of his poetical career. He had in view another 
paſſage alſo in the Znerd, iv. 366. 5 
.. .. . ,. duris genuit te cautibus horrens 
Caucaſus, Hyrcanzque admorunt ubera tigres. 
And Dryden's verſion of it: 
But hewn from harden'd extrails of a rock, 

And rough Hyrcamian tigers gave thee ſuck. | 
He might have borrowed Homer's NPE with leſs —_— 
II. II. 34. 

eee JAQURN de TE rurrt daagga, 
IT!Þai r miCarta. 
Which take in his own excellent tranſlation : 
Some rugged rock's hard entrails gave thee "wi 
| And raging ſeas produc'd thee in a florm. 
Nor did our author overlook the parallel paſſage in Ovid's epiſtle 
of Dido to AEneas, verſe b e and Dryden's tranſlation 


there : 
Te 


VARIATION. 
Ver. 94. To ſhades unknown death ſummons me away 5 _ 
See where yon mountains, leſſ'ning as they riſe, 
Sewell oer the vales, and ſteal into the ſkies ; 
One leaf from hence ſhall fis all my pain 


...e... ...e. my. ffrain. 
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Paſt. 3. AUTUMN. "OE wb 

One leap from yonder cliff ſhall end my pains, 95 

No more, ye hills, no more reſound my ſtrains ! 
Thus ſung the ſhepherds till ch? approach of night, 

The ſkies yet bluſhing with departing light, 

When falling dews with ſpangles deck'd the glade, 

And the low ſun had es ev'ry ſhade, 100 


Te japis et montes, "IRE. 5 ragides altis 
Robora, te ſævæ progenuere feræ; | 
Aut mare, quale ville agitari nunc quoque ventis. 
From harden'd oak, or from a rock's cold womb, 
At leaſt thou art from ſome-fierce tigreſs come; 
Or on rough ſeas, from their foundation tora, 
Get by the winds, and in a tempeſt bers, 17 5 
Ver. 95. So Virgil, Ecl. vii. 59. 
Præceps ærũ ſpecula de montis in undas 
Deferar. 
|  Frem pen high cliff 1 plunge into the main. Drydea 
Ver. 100. Virgil, end of the firſt eclogue : 
Majoteſque cadunt altis de montibus umbre : 
And longer ſhades from lofty mountains fall. 
And Ecl. ii. 77. 
Et ſol decedens creſcentes duplicat umbras. 


The eos Py Oe Mn Dryden. 
VARIATION. x 
ba Thus ſung the fvatzs, coil dy ed with right, 
"VII: „„ 4. 
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WINTER. 


THE FOURTH PASTORAL. 


—__ 
TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. TEMPEST. 
LYCIDAS, 


Terrnsis, the muſie of that murm ' ring ſpring 
Is not ſo mournful as the ſtrains you ſing. | 


Winter. This was the poet's favourite paſtoral. P. Itis not, 
in my opinion, equal to the ff. | 
. Mrs. Tempett.] This lady was of an ancient family in York- 
ſhire, and particularly admired by the author's friend Mr. Walſh, 
who, having celebrated her in a paſtoral elegy, defired his friend 
to do the fime, as appears from one of his letters, dated Sept. , 
1706. © Your laſt eclogue being on the ſame ſubjef with mine 
« on Mrs. Tempeſt's death, I ſhould take it very kindly in you 
« to give it alittle turn, as if it were to the memory of the ſame 
« lady.” Her death having happened on the night of the great 
ſtorm in 1703, gave a propriety to this eclogue, which in its gene- 
ral turn alludes to it. 'The ſcene of the paſtoral lies in a grove, 
the time at midnight. P. 


Ver. 1. The four introductory lines, and eſpecially the latter 
two, are exquiſitely beautiful and tender. N 
. or 


Nor rivers winding through the vales below, 

So ſweetly warble, or ſo ſmoothly flow. 

Now ſleeping flocks on their ſoft fleeces lie, 5 

The moon, ſerene in glory, mounts the ſky; _ 

Whilſt filent birds forget their tuneful lays, 

Oh ſing of Daphne's fate, and Daphne's praiſe ! 
THYRSIS. 

Behold the groves that ſhine with ſilver froſt, 
Their beauty wither'd, and their verdure loſt, 10 
Here ſhall I try the ſweet Alexis' ſtrain, 

That call'd the lifning Dryads to the plain? 
Thames heard the numbers as he flow'd along, 
And bade his willows learn the moving ſong, . 


VARIATION, 


Ver. 3. Nor men 


Now in warm folds the tender flock remains ; 
The caltle ſlumber on the filent plains ; 
While fletping birds .. 
Let us, dear Thyrfis, fing of Daphne's praiſe. 
| THYRSIS, 
Behold the tre: that ſhine ... 
Whefe arms are wither'd, and al- leave; are loſt; 
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708 the liſt ning fawn; from ev'ry plain. | tt 
Ver. 5. &c. ſtood at firſt thus: 
In the warm folds the tender flocks remain, 
The cattle ſlumber on the ſilent plain, 
While filent birds neglect their tuneful lays, 
Let us, dear Thyrfis, fing of Daphne's praiſe. P. 


Ver. 13. Thames heard, &c.] | 
Audiit Eurotas, juſfitque ediſcere lauros. Virg. Ecl. 6, P. 


F LYCIDAS, 


Inſcribe a verſe on this relenting ſtone: 
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LYCIDAS. + | 
So may kind rains their vital bie view, 
And ſwell the future harveſt of the field. - 16 
Begin; this charge the dying Daphne gave, 
And ſaid, Ve ſhepherds ſing around my grave!” 
Sing, while beſide the ſhaded tomb I mourn, . _ 
And with freſh bays her rural ſhrine adorn. 20 


THYRSIS. » 
ve gentle muſes, leave your cryſtal ſpring. 
Let nymphs and ſylvans cypreſs garlands bring; 
Ye weeping loves, the ſtream with myrtles hide, 


And break your bows, as when Adonis dydz 


And with your golden darts, now uſeleſs grown, 25 


« Let 


VARIATION. 


Ver. 16; 596„%„%%%„%„„%„%„„„„6 e t hy field. 
Ver. 19. Sing, while Kg upon the tomb I mourn, 


Ver. 23, 24, 25. | | 

— Inducite fontibus umbras . ... . . . . 

Et tumulum facite, et tumulo ſuperaddite carmen. . Be. 5. P. 
This idea of biding the fiream <vith myrtles appears to me very 


ſtrange. If it have either beauty or propriety, I am unable to 
diſcover them. 


Ver. 24. This image is taken from a paſſage of the fineſt 


real elegy in the world, that of Owid, a poet ſecond to none, on 
the death of 7ibullus. Amor. iii. g. 6. 


Ecce ! puer Veneris fert everſamque pharetram, 
Et fractos arcus, et fine luce facem. 

The flame of Cupid's torch extinguiſh'd lies: 

See down his back th' inverted quiver hung, 

His arrows broken, and his bow unſtrang. 


Paſt. 4. |  _ WINTER. 43 


Let nature change, let heav'n and earth deplore ; - 
« Fair Daphne's dead, and love is now no more! 
'Tis done, and Nature's various charms decay, 
See gloomy clouds obſcure the cheerful da! 30 

Now hung with pearls the dropping trees appear, 
Their faded honours _— on her bier. 
. 
But the original in Bien is at leaſt equal in animation to this 
elegant deſcription: 
Auf Te july XAQUOVTES LURES πqά,]) = Epulss, - 
Kepayevo xanas en" AJundi xd wv rus, 
Os d'en rat c], os © wnlepev ays Papelpny. 
The weeping loves aſſemble round, and tear 
O'er dead Adonis their neglected hair. 
'This on his bow, his ſhafts another treads ; 
This o'er the ground his ſhatter d quiver ſpreads, 
VARIATION, 
Ver. 27. . . . . . . . . . % GBA 1CAV ID . . 
Ver. 29. "Tis done, md — fince you are gone, 
Behold, the cloud ; have put their mourning on. 


Ver. 31. . coooroces the weeping groves appear, 
And caff their faded honours on year bier: 


Behold on earth 2 TIT" 


Ver. 29. Drayton's elegy on Lady Clifton : 
O ſhe is gone and nature with her dead, 
Ver. 30. The low conceit, which our poet abandoned for the 
| preſent reading, was borrowed from Olabam's verſion of the 
glegy of Moſchus : 
For thee, dear ſwain! for thee, his nuch · lo- d ſon, 
Does Phoebus clouds of mourning black put on. 

Ver. 31. He had in view the beginning of Dryden's paſtoral . 
ergy on the death of Amyntas : 
"Twas on a joyleſs and a gloomy morn, 

Wet was the graſs and hung with pearls the thorg. 
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See, where on earth the flow'ry glories lie 3 


With her they flouriſh'd, and with her they die. 
Ah what avail the beauties Nature wore ? 35 
Fair Daphne's dead, and beauty is no more ! 

For her the flocks refuſe their verdant food, 
The thirſty heifers ſhun the gliding flood, 


So more exactly in his verſion of Virgil's tenth eclogue : 
And hung with humid pearls the lowly ſhrub appears. 
Drayton ſays moſt poetically : | 
Amongſt the dainty dew-impearled flowers. 
Olabam, in his elegy juſt quoted: 
The flowers weep in tears of dreary dew, « 
And by their drooping heads their ſorrow ſhew. 
As the verſe in Pope ought undoubtedly to. be written, though i it 
is dropping in four different editions in my poſſeſſion, and pro- 
bably in all the reſt, from an original error of the preſs. 
| | VARIATION. 
Ver. 37. This diviſion follows the pext. 4 
For you the flocks their graſſy fare diſdain, 
Nor hungry heyfars crop the tender plain : 
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With adder notes 
For her the flocks the dewy herbs diſdain, 


Nor hungry heifers graze the tender plain, P, 


Ver. 33. Olaban's tranſlatian of Moſchus : 
Each flower fades and hangs it's wither'd head, 
And ſcorns to thrive or live now thou art dead. 
Ver. 34. There is a pretty paſſage of the ſame kind in the 
Sad Shepherd, Act i. ſcene 5. * 
And all the flow'rs and ſweets in Nature's lap 
Leap'd out, and made their ſolemn conjuration, 
Jo laſt but while ſhe liv'd. 
And in Spen/er*s Calin Clont's come Hime again : 
The fields with faded flowers did ſeeme to mourne, 


And all their flocks from feeding to refraine. _ 


bal. IJ. WINNER. 35 

The ſilver ſwans her hapleſs fate bemoan, 

In notes more ſad than when they ſing their own: : 

In hollow caves ſweet Echo ſilent lies, 41 

Silent, or only to her name replies; 

Her name with pleaſure once ſhe taught the ſhore ; 

Now Daphne's dead, and pleaſure is no more! 
No grateful dews deſcend from ev'ning ſkies, 45 

Nor morning odours from the flow'rs ariſe ; 

No rich perfumes refreſh the fruitful field, 

Nor fragrant herbs their native incenſe yield. 


D 


VARIATION, 
Ver. 45. No more ſoft dews . . . .. . 
Ver. 47. the fertile feld, 


Which but for you, did all its incenſe yield. 


Ver. 39. Olabam's tranſlation of Moſchus : 
Ye gentle ant, that haunt the brooks and ſprings, 
Pine with ſad grief, and droop your fickly wings: 
In doleful zotes the heavy loſs bewail, 
Such as you /ing at your own funeral. 
Ver. 41. So Milton in a ſong of Comus : 
Sweet Echo, ſweeteſt nymph, that liv'ſt unſeen 
Within thy aery ſhell. 
And Cowley in his verſes on Echo : 
Ah! gentle nymph ! who lik'ſt fo well 
In hollow ſolitary faves to dwell. 
Olabam's tranſlation of Mo/thus : 
Sad Echo too does in deep filence moan, 
Since thou art mute, ſince thou art ſpeechleſs grown, _ 


-# 4 The 
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The balmy zephyrs, ſilent ſince her death, 
Lament the ceaſing of a ſweeter breath; | 
Th' induſtrious bees neglect their golden ſtore ! 
Fair Daphne's dead, and ſweetneſs is no more! 


VARIATION. 


Ver. on „„ „„ „66 9692 425 their fragrant ſtore. 
Ver. 53. No more the wolves, wvhen you your numbers 9.5 
Nen e r 


Ver. 49. Olabam's tranſlation of Maſcbus: 
Fair Galatea too laments thy death, 
Laments the ceaſing of thy tuneful breath. 

Ver. 50. This thought, if I miſtake not, firſt occurs in one of 

our minor poets, but the particular paſſage has eſcaped my me- 
mory. I profeſs not to admire it ſo much as ſome others have 
done. It's want of novelty ſeems ſufficiently intimated by Bur- 
ler's ridicule, Part ii. Canto 1. 

All ſpices, perfumes, and ſweet powders 

Shall borrow from your breath their odours, . | _ 

Many of the topics in this paſtoral are found igt & the 

- pathetic elegy of My/chus on the death of Bion, verſe twenty- 
eighth, and elſewhere. Some I have noticed above. 

,00000c000000000000004 . Wo af Way 

Kpande vduperyro- d. 

The fountain-nymphs lamented through the woods, 

And tears in torrents ſwell'd their cryſtal floods, 

In filence Echo weeps her rocks among, 

Nor waits reſponſive thy melodious ſong. 

The flocks their milk, the trees their fruit deny ; 

The tender flow'rets languiſh, fade, and die. 

The bee refuſes, ſince my Bion fell, 

To cull his ſtores, or frame his waxen cell. 

Ver. 51. Oldbam's verſion of Mo/chus : 
The painful bees negle# their wonted toil : 
+++. thou, that waſt all Avee:neſs, art no more; No 
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No more the mounting larks, while Daphne ſings, 
Shall liſt' ning in mid air ſuſpend their wings; 
No more the birds ſhall imitate her lays, as -. 
Or huſh'd with wonder, hearken from the ſprays : 
No more the ſtreams their murmurs ſhall forbear, 
A ſweeter muſic than their own to hear; 
But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal ſhore, 
Fair Daphne's dead, and muſic is no more! 60 
Her fate is whiſper'd by the gentle breeze, 
And told in ſighs to all the trembling trees; 
The trembling trees, in ev'ry plain and wood, 
Her fate remurmur to the ſilver flood; 
The ſilver flood, fo lately calm, appears 65 
Swell'd with new paſſion, and o'erflows with tears ; 
The winds, and trees, and floods her death deplore, 
Daphne, our grief, our glory, now no more ! 


| VARIATION. 
Ver. 56. Or Charn'd to filence, iften from the ſprays. 
Ver. 66. Swell'd with this forrow p. . 
Ver. 68. and our delight no more. 


Ver. 4 Dryden's Virgil, En. vii. 1041. 
Yet his untimely fate th* Angitian awoods = 
In fighs remurmur d Io the Fucine floods, 

Ver, 65. Oldham in the above-mentioned poem : 
The rivers too, as if they would deplore 
His death, with grief ſwell higher than before. 

Ver, 66. This is barbarous : he ſhould have written, 
SawwolPn with new paſſion .... 

So Ovid, Met. xi. 47. 


With their own tears, they ſay, the rivers fvell'd, 
F 4 But 
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But ſee! where Daphne wond' ring mounts on high 
Above the clouds, above the ſtarry ſky! 70 
Eternal beauties grace the ſhining ſcene, + | 
Fields ever freſh, and groves for ever green! 
There while you reſt in amaranthine bow'rs, 

Or from thoſe meads ſelect unfading flow'rs, | + . 
Behold us kindly who your name implore, 735 
Daphne, our goddeſs, and our grief no more ! 


LYCrDas, | 
How all things liſten, while thy muſe 2 
Bruch ſilence waits on Philomela's ſtrains, 
N In ſome till ev'ning, when the whiſp'ring breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. 80 


VARIATION, | 
+ | Ver. 77. Thy ſongs, dear Thyrſis, more delight my mind, 
Than the foft mufic of the breathing wind ; 
Or whiſp'ring groves, when ſome expiring breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and zrembles in the trees 
When teeming ewes increaſe my fleecy breed, 
To thee, bright Daphne, oft' a lamb ſhall bleed. 


Ver. 69. 70. +... miratur limen Olympi, 
Sub as videt nubes et fidera Daphnis, Virg. Ecl. 5. P. 
Dryden thus renders the paſſage in Virgil- 
Daphnis, the gueſt of heaven, with wond'ring eyes 
Views in the milky way the ftarry ſkies. 
Ver. 74. He repeats this expreſſion in a moſt enchanting paſ- 
ſage of his Eloi/a : 
For her % unfading roſe of Eden blooms, 
Ver. 80. He tranſlated this delightful image alſo into the 
fame rich treaſury of poetic beauties : 


The dying gales, that pant upon the trees. 
; 8 To 
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To thee, bright goddeſs, oft a lamb ſhall bleed; 
If teeming ewes. increaſe my fleecy breed, © 
While plants their ſhade, or flow'rs their odours give, 
Thy name, thy honour, and thy putiſe ſhall live! 


THYRSIS _ | 
But eu: Orion ſheds unwholeſome 0 pi tt. 
Ar the pines a noxious ſhade diffuſe ; - 502 
Sharp Boreas blows, and Nature feels decay, 
Time conquers all, and we muſt Time obey. 
Adieu, ye vales, ye mountains, ſtreams, and groves; - 
Adieu, ye er r lays and loves; 90 


2 
VARIATION. 


Ver. 83, While vapaurs rife, and driving fiir deſcend,” 
Thy honour, name, and praiſe ſhalf never end. 
Ver. 89, Adien ye rivers, plains, and conſcious groves. 
Ver: bi -antontrace ee Uiius aram 
Spe tener noſtris ab ovilibus imbuet agnus. vos Eel. 1. P. 
He partly follows Dryden's tranſlation of his original: | 
The tender firſtlings of my woolly breed 
Shall on his holy altar often bleed. 
Ver, 83. Dum juga montis aper, fluvios dum piſcis amabit, 
Dumgue thymo paſcentur apes, dum rore cicadæ; 
Semper 8 nomengue tuum, laudeſque manebunt. 
Virg, Eel. 5. P. 
Ver. 85. Drydex's verſion of the paſſage imitated is: | 
From juniper nnuwholeſome dews diſtill. 14 
Ver. 86. .... folet eſr gravis cantantibis umbra; 
Juniperi gravis umbra .... Virg. Ecl. 10. P. 
Ver. 88. Dryden's verſe is: 
Love conquers all, and ve muſt yield to love. i 
Ver. 89. &ec.] Theſe four laſt lines allude to the ſeveral ſub- - 2 
jects of the four paſtorals, and to the ſeveral ſcenes of them, par- 
ticulariſed before in each. P. 


Virg. 
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Adieu, my flocks; farewell, ye ſylvan'crew ; 
Daphne, farewell ; mau 


Virg. kel vil. 56 

09500000 00+ «+. Vivite filvz ! 

3 Kut o Gone woods and ſhady groves, 

Haunts of my youth, and conſcious of my lover. Dryden, 
And again, Ecl. x. 63. 

. . . Ipſæ rurſim concedite filvz ! 

Once more, ye nymphs, and /ongs, and ſounding 3 adieu 
Dryden. 

But he more bse) inan, Dryder's bunten dau 
the cloſe of the firft ec 

No more my ſong ſhall U the rural -u 

Adieu, my tuneful pipe ! and all the world adieu ! 
And Spen/er, at the end of his December - | 

Adieu! delights, that lulled me aſleepe, 

Adieu | my deare, whoſe love I bought ſo 4 

Adieu! my little lambes and loved ſheepe, 

Adieu l ye woods, that oft my witneſſe were, * 
But none ive equalled the affecting and dignified won 
Dionyfius, the geographer : 

Theis d Eo Tr, wat b an xouptle roo, 

Toara r wxeavoio, xm ita Xevuara rovre, 

Kai Torauo, u Te, xa epec Bnoonerra* | 

Hon vag man; (ev e b olua Jaraoong, 

Han d' mreipw ox0Mov Topoy* GAG jor d 

Auron ex fa ar giey auoiin. 

Farewell ! each iſland and each ſpacious plain; 

Ye ſacred ſeas ! thou congregated main 

Ye bubbling fountains, and ye ſilver floods! 

Aerial ſummits, and umbrageous woods ! 

O'er ſeas and lands no more my muſe ſhall rove, 

But waits your recompenſe, ye powers above 


f 


MESSIAH, 


MESSIAH, 
A SACRED ECLOGUE. 
IN IMITATION OF VIRGIL'S POLLIO, 
9 — — 


ADVERTISEMENT. 4. 


IN reading ſeveral paſſages of the Prophet Iſaiah, which foretel 


the coming of Chriſt, and the felicities attending it, I could 
not but obſerve a remarkable parity between many of the 
thoughts, and thoſe in the Pollio of Virgil. This will not 
ſeem ſurpriſing, when we reflect, that the eclogue was taken 
from a Sibylline prophecy on the ſame ſubject. One may 
judge that Virgil did not copy it line by line, but ſelected 
ſuch ideas as beſt agreed with the vature of paſtoral poetry, 
and diſpoſed them in that manner which ſerved moſt to beau- 
_ tify his piece. I have endeavoured the ſame in this imitation 
of him, though without admitting any thing of my own; 
ſince it was written with this particular view, that the reader, 
by comparing the ſeveral thoughts, might ſee how far the 
images and deſcriptions of the prophet are ſuperior to thoſe 
of the poet. But as I fear I have prejudiced them by my 
management, I ſhalt ſubjoin the paſſages of Iſaiah, and thoſe 
of Virgil, under the ſame diladrantage of a literal tranſla- 
tion. Pope. 

Every word of the poet, connected with the preſent publi- 
cation, has been ſcrupulouſly retained from reverence for ſo 
great a genius, and therefore the credulous affertion in this 
advertiſement concerning the Sibylline prophecy; a pious fraud 
of ſome Chriftian knave, which has impoſed on maturer 
- judgements and more learned heads than thoſe of our author. 


MESSIAH, 


E „% „ „„ 


ME SS IA H.“ 


VE nymphs of Sdlyma ! begin the ſong: 
To heav'nly themes ſublimer ſtrains belong. 


The moſſy fountains, and the ſylvan ſhades, 


The dreams of Pindus, and th' Aonian maids, 


Ver. 1. Virg. Eel. iv. 1. E 
Sicelides muſæ, paulld majora canamus : 
Sicilian muſe, begin a loftier frain. Ba 
Ver. 3. So in his ſecond paſtoral : Han | 
The naß fountains and the green retreats, 8 
Ver. 4. The poets of antiquity were thought to receive inſpi- 
red dreams by fleeping on the poetic mountains, 80 Fr. 
fins in his prologue : 
Nec in bicipiti fomnikiſe Parnaſſo 
Memini. 
I never dream'd one fingle night | 
Upon Parnaſſus' forked height. Brewſter. - 


„This poem, on the whole, is ſuperior to the original, 
though detached parts of the Pollio were never exceeded by any 
poet: for that poem is unequal, and the introduction particu- 
larly unhappy in a monotonous uniformity of numbers, The 
Mefiah, invigorated by the ſublimity of ſcripture prophecy, is 
indeed a noble compoſition, replete with magnificent deſcription, 
grand imagery, and melting pathos, conveyed in a ſweetneſs 
and pomp of numbers beyond example in Exgliſs poetry, and 
above all praiſe. 


Delight 


MESSIAH. 7 


Delight no more O thou my voice inſpire, 5 

Who touch'd Iſaiah's hallow'd lips with fire ! N 
Rapt into future times, the bard begun: 

A virgin ſhall conceive, a virgin bear a ſon 


= 


Ver. 6. He ſhould have written touch for touched : as, 1 
think, Biſhop Lowth has remarked : but the harſhneſs of the 
word terrified him into an ungrammatical termination, 

He alludes to Jaiab vi. 6, 7. «« Then flew one of the ſeraphim 
„ unto me, having a live coal in his hand, which he had taken 
« with the tongs from off the altar; and he laid it upon my 
* mouth, and faid : Lo! this hath #oxched thy lips.” 

Ver. 7+ Rapt ; that is, carried forwards from the preſent ſcene 
of things into a diſtant period; from the Latin rapio : Milton 
therefore is guilty of an error in his Paradiſe Regained, ii. 40. 

— 14444444409, what accident 
Hath <vrap; him from us ? 
Mare inflnces of this ro improprizt iy be fe in Jabs 

Dictionary, under the word <vrap. 

In this line our poet wrongly uſes the participle, begun, inſtead 
of the paſt, began.. 

Ves. 8. A virgin ſpall conceive .. All crimes /hall ceaſe, Ec. 

Virg, Ecl. 4. ver. 6. 

Jam redit et virgo, redeunt Saturnia regua ; 
Jam nova progenies calo demittitur alta. 

Te duce, fi qua manent ſceleris weſtiga noftri, 
Irrita perpetua ſolvent formidins terras — 
Pacatumgue reget patriis virtutibus orbem. 

« Now the virgin returns, now the kingdom vf Saturn returns, 
«« now a new progeny is ſent down from high heaven. By means 
« of thee, whatever relics of crimes remain, ſhall be wiped away, 
« and free the world from perpetual fears. He ſhall govern the 
world in peace, with the virtues of his father,” Ifaiah 
Vii. 14. Chap. ix. des „ ö 


From 


— 
* 0 


Returning | juſtice lift aloft her ſcale; |. 


TRE PASTORALS. 


From · Jeſſe's root behold a branch uriſem,; 
Whoſe ſacred flow'r with fragrance fills the ſkies. 10 


_ Th' #thereal ſpirit o'er its leaves ſhall we 4. 40 


And on its top deſcends the myſtic dove. 


Te f heav'ns ! from high the dewy nectar pour, 


And in ſoft ſilence ſhed the kindly ſhow'r ! 


The þ ſick and weak the healing plant ſhall aid, 1 
From ſtorms a ſhelter, and from heat a ſhade.” 


All crimes ſhall ceaſe, and ancient fraud ſhall fail 


Peace 


Ver. 12. Deſeends. The tenſe is very happily varied in this 
verſe, not only becauſe ſuch variation is neceſſary to prevent 
that ſatiety, which an undeviating regularity muſt unavojdably 
produce; but becauſe the preſent tenſe is admirably calculated to 
enliven the attention by exhibiting tranſactions as paſſing at the 
time before us, and particularly fuits a prophetic ſubject, which 
treats of futurity as a period already come. Various inſtances 
of this beauty may be found in the poem before us, but not ſo 
frequent as to create that — which it was intended to 
relieve. — | 

Ver. 14. Virg. Ecl. vii. 60. | 

Jupiter et læto deſcendet plurimus imbri. 
And Jove deſcends in ſbow'rs of kindly rain. Dryden. 

Ver. 15. Theſe are two charming verſes indeed: but I ſhould ' 
have preferred, 

The fick and faint . 7 HA N 

Ver. 17. ancient fraud] i. i. e. the fraud of the ſerpent. 8 

* Virg. Ecl. iv. 31. 
Pauca tamen ſuberunt priſcæ veſtigia audit: 
Yet of old fraud ſome footſteps ſhall remain. Dryden. 

Ver. 18, For Juftice was fabled by the poets to quit the earth 

| i at 
* If, xi. 1. + Chap. xlv. 8. f Chap. xxv. 4. 
8 I Chap. ix. 7. P. 


MESSIAH. | $6 


Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, | 
And white-rob'd Innocence from heav'n deſcend. 20 
Swift fly the years, and riſe th* expected morn ! 

Oh ſpring to light, auſpicious babe, be born! 

See Nature haſtes her earlieſt wreaths to bring, 
With all the incenſe of the breathing ſpring : 

See * lofty Lebanon his head advance, 25 
See nodding foreſts on the mountains dance : : 


at the concluſion of the golden age. Hence Firgil, deſcribing 
the innocence of rural life, beautifully ſays, Geo. ii. 473. 


obebnoviodepetecicte extrema per illos 
Juſtitia excedens terris veſtigia fecit. 
Aſtræa, quitting this terreſtrial ſphere, 
Left the laſt traces of her footiteps there, 


Ver. 21, This animated apoſtrophe is grounded on that of 
Virgil, Ecl. iv. 46. 

Taha ſæclaa currite #T4+250008 

Ver. 23. See Nature haſtes, &c.] N 
Virg. Ecl. 4. ver. 18. 

At tibi prima, puer, nullo munuſcula cultu, 
Errantes hederas paſſies cum baccare tellus, 
Mixtague ridenti colocaſia fundet acantho — 
1p/a tibi blandos fundent cunabula flores. 

For thee, O child, ſhall the earth, without doing dual, pro- 
e duce her early offerings ; winding ivy, mixed with baccar, and 
« colocaſia with ſmiling acanthus. Thy cradle ſhall pour forth 
« pleafing flowers about thee,” If. xxxv. 1. Chap. Ix. 13. P. 


Ver. 25. Dryden, with whoſe poetry our poet's mind was 
thoroughly impregnated, at Virgil's Eclogue, vi. 44. renders thus: 
And filvan fauns and ſavage beaſts advanc'd, 
And nodding forefts to the numbers danc'd, 


®* If, xxxv. 2, P. 
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See ſpicy clouds from lowly Saron riſe, 
And Carmel's flow'ry top perfumes the ſkies ! 
Hark'! a glad voice the lonely deſert cheers ; 


Prepare the“ way! a God, a God appears: 30 


A God, a God! the vocal hills reply, 


The rocks proclaim th* approaching Deity. 


Lo, earth receives him from the bending ſkies! 
Sink down, ye mountains; and, ye valleys, riſe ; 


Ver. 28. I am inclined to think perfumes a typographical 
error: the ſuperior elegance of perfume is ſo extremely obvious. 
Ver. 29. Hark ! a glad voice, &c.] 
Virg. Ecl. 4. ver. 46. 
 Aggredere 6 magnos, aderit jam tempus, honores, 
Cara deum ſoboles, magnum Jovis incrementum —= 
Igſi lætitia waces ad fidera jactant W 
Intonſi montes, ipſæ jam carmina rupes, 
To/a ſonant arbuſta, Deus, deus ille, Menalca ! 
Ecl. 5. ver. 62. P. | 
60 Oh come and receive the mighty honours : the time draws 
* mgh, O beloved offspring of the gods, O great increaſe of 
* Jove! The uncultivated mountains ſend ſhouts of joy to the 
« ſtars, the very rocks ſing in verſe, the very ſhrubs cry out, 
« A God, a God!” If, xl. 3, 4. Chap. xliv. 23. P. | 


Ver. 33. This grand image is formed on that of Virgil, 
Ecl. iv. 50. 


Aſpice convexo nutantem pondere mupdum ! 
The convex world ſee ! bends beneath the weight. 


* If. Chap, xl. 3, 4. P. 
With 


MESSIAH. wp 23 „ 


With heads declin'd, ye cedars, homage pay! 35 
Be ſmooth, ye rocks ! ye rapid floods, give way 
The Saviour comes! by ancient bards foretold: 
Hear“ him, ye deaf! and all ye blind, behold ! 
He + from thick films ſhall purge the viſual ray, 
And on the ſightleſs eye-ball pour the day: 40 . 
'Tis he th obſtructed paths of ſound ſhall clear, 
And bid new muſic charm th' unfolding ear: 


The dumb ſhall ſing; the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 


Ver. 35. He might be indebted to Miles for this thought, in 

that noble paſſage of his morning hymn, Par. Loſt. v. 193. 
00095006 G6506 and wave your tops, Ye pines ; 
With every plant, in ſign of worſhip wave. 
Ver. 36. A paſſage in Ovid much reſembles this: Amor. i. 
16. 51. 
: At vos, qua veniet, tumidi ſubfidite montes l 
Et faciles curvis vallibus eſte viz ! 
Where-e'er ſhe comes, ye tow'ring hills, retreat | 
Ye valleys, ſmooth a paſſage for her feet! 

Ver. 39. By a common poetical ſubſtitution, he has applied 
thick films to the medium of viſion, vin ray, and not to the in- 
ſtrument of viſion, the eye. This is one ſource of that elevation, 
to which poetry aſpires, above the cold proprieties of proſe. The 
ſame expreſſion is found in a ſmall poem of Hughs? : 

Great Preſident of Light, and Eye of Day; 
As through this glaſs you caſt your wi/ual ray, 

Ver. 42. unfolding. An epithet happily fignificant of the 

windings and intricacies of that curious organ. 


* If, Chap. xl. 18, + Chap. xxxv. 5, 6. P. 


G No 
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No ſigh, no murmur the wide world mal hear, « 
From ev'ry face he wipes off ev'ry tear. 

In“ adamantine chains ſhall Death be bound, 

And hell's grim tyrant feel th* eternal wound. 

As the good ꝗ ſhepherd tends his fleecy care, 

Seeks freſheſt paſture and the pureſt air, 56 

Explores the loſt, the wand'ring ſheep directs, 

By day o'er-ſees them, and by night protects; 

The tender lambs he raiſes in his arms, 

Feeds from his hand, and in his boſom warms : 

Thus ſhall mankind his guardian care engage, 55 

The promis 'd | father of the future age. 

No more ſhall | nation againſt nation riſe, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 


Ver. 45. The wide world. A pregnant expreſſion, ſubdeſefally 
adopted from the ancients. ** The earth through he ND 
paſs of it's dimenſions.” 

Ver. 47. Aſebylus has, A dena: Miles and 
Drayton, adamantine chains. | 

Ver. 54. He was betrayed into a little impropriety here, by 
not being aware, that the 6% in claſſic uſe commonly means 
ce the capacious flow of the eaſtern garments.” See an obſerva- 
tion to this effect in ſection clxxi. of my Silva Critica. 

Ver. 56. His native good ſenſe led him to correct with great 
propriety the monſtrous abſurdity of our common tranſlation at 
this paſſage of /aiah, which applies the phraſe EVERLASTING 
FATHER to @ /on of nan. 


* If, Chap. xxv. 8. + Chap. xl. 11. t Chap. ix. 6. 


Nor 


Chap. ii. 4. P. 


MESSIAH. 59 


Nor fields with gleaming ſteel be cover d o'er ; 


The brazen. trumpets kindle rage no more; 60 


But uſcleſs lances into fithes ſhall bend, 

And the broad faulthion in a ploughſhare end. 
Then palaces ſhall riſe; the joyfut'® ſon 

Shall finiſh what his ſhort-liv'd fire begun ; 

Their vines a ſhadow to their race ſhall yield, 65 
And the ſame hand that ſow'd, ſhall reap the field. 
The ſwain in barren f deſerts with ſurpriſe 


Sees lilies ſpring; and ſudden v verdure riſe, | 
And 
Ver. 59. The ood over er fora an infipid termination 
of this verſe; much to be regretted, and the more conſpicuous, 
amidſt ſuch a bright effuſion of luxuriant ſablimity. 
Ver. 62. This deſcription is not leſs majeſtic than that of the 
reverſe of theſe circumſtances in Virgil, Geo. i. 508. 
Et curvz rigidum falces conflantur in enſem. 
The crooked ſcythes are ftrait'ned into ſwords. Dryden. 
Ver. 63. The firſt clauſe of this verſe is very flat and proſaic. 
Ver. 64. A line almoſt wholly borrowed from Dod Bri. 
tannia Redivivs : 
And finiſh what thy god-like fire begins. 
Ver. 65. Virgil has the ſame thought, Geo. ii. 58. 
---... ſeris factura nepotibus umbram. 
Io form for late poſterity a ſhade, 
Ver. 66. The ſhepherd in Virgil, Ecl. i. 73. patherically l- 
ments a contrary ſtate of things : 
«0065600 en ! queis conſevimus agros. 
The fruit is their's, the labour only mine. Dryden. 
So St. John, iv. 37. © One ſoweth, and another reapeth.” 
Ver. 67. The fwain in barren dejerts) Virg. Ecl. 4. ver. 28. 
Molli paulatim fla veſcet campus ariſta, 
Incultiſque rubens pendebit ſentibus uva, 
Et dure quercus ſudabunt raſcida mella. 


G 2 . The 


If. xv. 21, 22. + Chap. xxxv. 1. 7. P. 
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And ſtarts amidſt the thirſty wilds to hear. 7 
New falls of water murm'ring in his ear. 70 


On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulruſh nods, 
Waſte ſandy. “ valleys, once perplex'd with thorn, 
The ſpiry fir and ſhapely box adorn ; 


To leafleſs ſhrubs the flow'ring palms ſucceed, 75 | 


And od'rous myrtle to the noiſome weed. 
The + lambs with wolves ſhall graze the verdant 
And boys in flow'ry bands the tiger lead : [mead, 
The ſteer and lion at one crib ſhall meet, ; 
And harmleſs 4 ſerpents lick the pilgrim's feet. 80 

| The 

« 'The fields ſhall grow yellow with ripened ears, and the red 
«« grape ſhall hang upon the wild brambles, and the hard oaks 
ce ſhall diſtil honey like dew.” If. xxxv. 7. Chap. lv. 1 

This part of the poem is highly animated and picture aus, 
which the uſe of the pre/ent tenſe eſſentially contributes: 


effect of an unexpected circumſtance is admirably dle out v 
the word farts in verſe ſixty- nine. 


Ver. 77. The lambs with awolwes, 8&c.] Virg. Ecl. 4. ver. 21. 
Igſæ latte domum referent diſtenta capella 
Ubera, nec magnos metuent armenta leones == 
Occidet et ſerpens, et fallax herba weneni 
Occidet — | 
4 The goats ſhall bear to the fold their udders diſtended with 
* milk; nor ſhall the herds be afraid of the greateſt lions The 
ce ſerpent ſhall die, and the herb that conceals poiſon ſhall die.” 
If. xi. 16. &c. P. 
The fimilarity of the rhymes in this couplet to . of the 
preceding is a blemiſh to this paſſage. 
Ver. 80. 'This is indeed a glorious improvement on the ſublime 
original. The diction has the true doric ſimplicity in perfection: 
. 2 and 


9 If. xli. 19. and lv. 13. t Ch. xi. 6, 7» 8. * II. IXv. 25. P. 


MESSIAH. 6 


The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 

The creſted baſiliſk and ſpeckled ſnake, 

Pleas'd the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, 

And with their e * ſhall Or Ou 


and poetic genius never n delicate and 
pleaſing image. | 
The reader may compare a ſimilar paſſage of 25 ca 
in Paradiſe Regained, 1. 3 10. with this before us: 
Among wild beaſts: they at his ſight grew mild, 
Nor ſleepiag him nor waking hand; his walk 
The fiery ſerpent fled, and noxious worm; 
The lion and fierce tiger glar'd aloof, 

The laſt line of this deſcription is very noble, 

Ver. 84. This is one of the few inftances, in which he uſes the 
Alexandrine. If Dryden was immoderate in this reſpet, Pope, I 
think, was too ſparing ; as a judicious employment of the ſuper · 
numerary foot is both ſonorous and majeſtic. Our poet, invari- 
ably liberal in the commendation of his maſter, with a mag · 


nanimity characteriſtic of real genius, pays a juſt compliment in 


another place to the dignified energy of Dryden's verſification, in 
2 paſſage, which at the ſame time happily exemplifies the ſubject: 
Waller was ſmooth ; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verſe, the full reſounding line, 
The long majeſtic march, and energy divine. 


Mr. Gray has expreſſed with no leſs felicity the ſtatelineſs of 


Dryden's poetry: 

Behold ! where Dryden's leſs preſumptuous car, 

Wide o'er the fields of glory bear 

Two courſers of zthereal race, 

With necks in thunder cloth'd, and long-reſounding pace. 
But the verſe before us has a further obligation to Dryden's Pala- 
mon and Arcite : 

Before the king tame leopards led the way,. 

And troops of lions innocently play. 

G 3 Riſe, 
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Riſe, crown'd with light, imperial * Salem, riſe! 85 
Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes ! | 
See, a long ꝗ race thy ſpacious courts adorn ; 
See future ſons, and daughters yet unborn, 
In crouding ranks on ev'ry ſide ariſe, |. | 
Demanding life, impatient for the ſkies! 90 
See 

Ver. 85. Riſe, crown'd with light, imperial Salem, riſe 7] The 
thoughts of Iſaiah, which compoſe the latter part of the poem, 
are wonderfully elevated, and much above thoſe general exclama- - 
tions of Virgil, which make the loftieſt parts of his Pollio. 

Magnus ab integro jeclorum naſcitur ordo ! 
e--- foto farget genus aurea mundo 
. incipient magni procedere menſes ! 
| Abu, venturo lætentur ut omnia ſeclo ! &c. 
The reader needs only to turn to the paſſages of Iſaiah, here 
cited. P. 

Ver. 86. The open vowel zy On is in this E 
| cularly offenſive, We ſhould not forego one of the few dppor- 
tunities of our language to introduce ſame degree of ſmoothneſs 
by the termination zhine. 

Ver. 90. This is an imitation of a paſſage in Virgil, An. vi. - 
750. as what follows in the rr 
preceding couplet to our poet. 

3 ſupera ut convexa reviſant, | 

Rurſus et incipiant in corpora velle reverti. WS 
To earth again they long to wing their way, | 
And in new bodies to reviſit day. 

An idea, which he ridicules with infinite humour in the Dancin, 

1. 26. 

: Inſtant, when dipt, away they wing their flight, 

Where Brown and Mears unbar the gates of light ; 

Demand new bodies, and, in calf's array, 

Ruſh to the world, impatient for the day. 


I. Ir. 1. + Chap. lx. 4. P. 


MESSIAH, 63 


| See barb'rous ® nations at thy gates attend, 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend; _ 
See thy bright altars'throng'd with proſtrate kings, 
And heap'd with products of + Sabzan ſprings! _ 
For thee Idume's ſpicy foreſts blow, ah 
And ſeeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow, 
See heav'n its ſparkling portals wide diſplay, 
And break upon thee in a flood of day. 
No more the riſing Þ ſun ſhall gild the morn, 
Nor ev'ning Cynthia fill her ſilver horn; 100 
But loſt, diffolv'd, in thy ſuperior rays, © . * 
One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 
Oberflow thy courts : the light himſelf ſhall ſhine 
Reveal'd and God's eternal day be thine! 
The || ſeas ſhall waſte, the ſkies in ſmoke decay, 
Rocks fall to duſt, and mountains melt away; 106 
But fix'd his word, his ſaving pow'r remains: 5 
Thy realm for ever laſts, thy own Mess1an reigns ! 


Dryden touches on the ſame platonic notion in an addreſs to 
Charles II. in a ſtrain ſupremely ridiculous. 

A queen near whoſe chaſte womb, ordain'd by fate, 

The ſouls of kings unborn for bodies wait. 

Ver. 94. With what propriety incenſ and perfumes are made 
the product of Sabeax sps, I am unable to diſcover, and 
wiſh for information : o thiy yart of "the h. 
preſſibly delightful, 4 

Ver. 104. This bus expreſion is borrowed fon Drydens - 
Ode on Mrs. Killegrew : 

Thou wilt have time enough for hymns divine, 

Since heaven's eternal year is thine. 
* Iſ. Is. 3, + Chap. I. 6. er 
| Chap. Ii. 6. and liv, 10. P. 
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WINDSOR FOREST,* 


TO THE RT, HONOURABLE 


- GEORGE LORD LANS DOWN. 


Non injuſſa cans © te ngfræ, Vare, myrice, 
Te nemus umme canet ; nec Pharbo gratior ulla oft, 
1 que Vari preferipfit pagina _ 
110. 
My lawns and woodlands no unbidden lays 
Shall teach, O] Varus, to reſound thy praiſe, 
No pages Phebus conſecrates to fame | 
More pleas'd, than what Py thy honour'd name. 


} . 


Tar foreſt, Windſor ! and thy green retreats, 
At once 5 monarch's and the muſe's ſeats, 
Invite 


This poem was written at two different times: the firſt part of 
it, which relates to the country, in the year 1704, at the ſame 
time with the paſtorals : . 


Year 1713, in which it was publiſhed. P. 


| * Our poet, in the prohbgue to the fatires, thus modeſily ex- 
preſſes himſelf, in alluſion chiefly to the following poem and his 
paſtoral: : | | | 
| Soft were my numbers: who could take offence 
While pure de/cription held the place of ſenſe ? 
Like gentle Fanny's was my flowery theme, 
A painted miſtreſs or a purling fiream. 


* 


- - 


* 
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Invite my lays. Be preſent, ſylvan maids ! 
Unlock your ſprings, and open all your ſhades; 
GRranviLLE commands; your aid, O Muſes, bring! 
What muſe for GranviLLs can refuſe to ſign? 6 
The groves of Eden vaniſh'd now.ſo long, 
Live in deſcription, and look green in ſong: _ 
3 , | Theſe, 


As Virgil ſays of the prayer of Aruns, that the gods granted one 
half, and diſperſt the other half into empty air ; ſo we cannot 
allow the deficiency of /e»/e to our poet, but readily grant, that 
&:/cription never attained ſuch excellence as in his juvenile per- 


VARIATION, 
Ver. 3. &c. originally thus. 
* * Chaſte goddeſs of the woods, 
Nymphs of the vales, and Naiads of the floods, 
Lead me through arching bow'rs and glimm'ring glades : 
Unlock your ſprings ........ 3 
cannot Ae a Aten dende for dis: en i 400 
deautiful verſes in the variation; 22 
ſtored them to their place. | 


Ver. 4. Virgil, Geo. ii. 175. | 

3 ſanctos auſus recludere fontes : 

Once more unloct for thee the ſacred ring. Dryden. 
And, open all your ſhades, is the pandite nunc Helicona, Dee, of 
the ſame poet, En. vii. | 

Now, ſacred ſiſters, open all your ſpring. Dryden. 

Ver. 7. Our author doubtleſs had in view two paſſages of 
Addiſon's nnn A EO NOTION 
bimſelf. 

Sometimes miſguided by the tuneful throng, 

I look for ſtreams immortaliz'd in ſong, 

That loſt in filence and oblivion lie; 

Dumb are their fountains, and their channels dry; 


va 
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Theſe, were my breaſt inſpir'd with equal flame, 
Like them in beauty, ſhould be like in fame. 16 


Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 


Here earth and water ſeem to ſtrive again; 


Not chaos-like together cruſh'd and bruis d, 


But, as the world, harmoniouſly confus'd: | 
Where order in variety we fee, - » | ic 
And where, though all things differ, all agree. 

Here waving groves a chequer'd ſcene diſplay, 

And part admit, and part exclude the day; 

As ſome coy nymph her lover's warm addreſs 

Nor quite indulges, nor can quite repreſs. _ 20 


There, interſpers'd in lawns and op'ning glades, 
Thin trees ariſe that ſhun each other's ſhades. 


Here in full light the ruſſet plains extend: 
There wrapt in clouds the bluiſh hills aſcend. 


Yet run for ever by the muſe's ſkill, 
And in the ſmooth deſcription murmur ſtill. 


Oh ! could the muſe my raviſh'd breaſt inſpire 
With warmth like your's, and raiſe an equal fire ! 
Unnumber'd beauties in my verſe ſhould thine, 
And Virgil's Italy ſhould yield to mine. 

Ver. 14. The dition of this couplet is curiouſly happy. He 
might have in his eye the concors Wang diſcord of 
Ovid. 

Ver. 19. There is a levity in this compariſon, * 
to me unſeaſonable, and but ill according with the ſerene 
dignity of the ſubject. But, as the poet omitted with great 
judgement the luxuriances of his youthful imagination in future 
reviſals of his works, and has retained this paſſage, I am very 
diffident of diſſent from him in ſuch caſes. 

Ver. 24. Bluiſs, This form of the word is deſtitute of dignity. 

En 


# ; 
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Ev'n the wild heath diſplays her purple dyes, 25 
And *midft the deſert fruitful fields ariſe, 
That crown'd with tufted trees and ſpringing corn, 
Like verdant iſles the ſable waſte adorn. 
Let India boaſt her plants, nor envy we 

The weeping amber, or the balmy tree, 30 
While by our oaks, the precious loads are born, 
And realms commanded which thoſe trees adorn. 
Not proud Olympus yields a nobler fight, . 
Though gods Rnd grace his tow'ring height, 


CENTRE TO 


Ver. 25. originally thus. 
Why ſhould I fing our better ſuns or air, 
| Whoſe vital draughts prevent the leach's care, 
While through freſh fields th' enliv'ning odours breathe, 
Or ſpread with vernal blooms the purple heath? 

The proſaic vulgar language, and the imperfe& rhyme in theſe 
verſes, juſtify their ſuppreſſion ; and prove, like moſt of theſe 
inſtances, of perſonal criticiſm in our poet, that he had not for- 
got what he imputes to Dryden, | 

The laſt and greateſt art, the art to blut. | 

Ver. 28. This ſimile, RO GO IT i a very 
pleaſing illuſtration of the ſubject. 

Ver. 30. This verſe exhibits the ſame Rs was pointed 
out at verſe fixty- ſecond of the firft paſtoral. So Dryden, Virg. 
Geo. 1. 

And ſoft Idume weeps her od'rous tears. | 

Ver. 31 This orthography is vicious: it ſhould be borne. 1:4 
And a further defect in this couplet is a too quick recurrence of 
the rhyme. 

Ver. 33. This fabulous mixture of ſtale images, Olympus and 
the gods, is, in my opinion, extremely puerile, eſpecially in this 
deſcription of real ſcenery. Pax, Pomona, and the reſt, mere 
repreſentative ſubſtitutions, give no offence, but 2 to 
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Than what more humble mountains offer here, 35 

Where, in their bleſſings, all thoſe gods appear. 

See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown'd ; 

Here bluſhing Flora paints th* enamell'd ground; 

Here Ceres” gifts in waving proſpect ſtand, _ 

And nodding tempt the joyful reaper's hand; 40 

Rich induſtry fits ſmiling on the plains, 

And peace and plenty tell, a STuarT reigns, 

Not thus the land appear'd in ages paſt, 

A dreary deſert, and a gloomy waſte, 

To ſavage beaſts and ſavage laws a prey, 45 

And kings more furious and ſevere than they; _ 

Who claim'd the ſkies, diſpeopled air and floods, 

The lonely lords of empty wilds and woods; 

Cities laid waſte, they ſtorm'd the dens and» caves, 

(For wiſer brutes v were backward to be ſlaves). 590 
| What 


VARIATION. 
Ver. 49. originally thus in the MS. 
From towns laid waſte, to dens and caves they ran, 
(For who firſt ſtoop'd to be a ſlave was man). 


Ver. 43. This retroſpe& is well imagined; and has a fine 
effect in connection with the gaiety and luxuriance of the pre- 
ceding deſcription. 

Ver. 46. There is an inaccuracy in this couplet : the frmee 
verſe ſhould have run thus, with the tranſpoſition of a ſingle word: 

To ſavage laws and ſavage beaſts a prey; 
fince the pronoun they of the following line can only refer with 
propriety to /avage beaſts, becauſe the /avage laws were u part 
of the fury and ſeverity in queſtion. 

Ver. 50. The conceit in this line is alike childiſh and&+deftitate 


of propriety ; becauſe dens and caves are the reſidence of thele 


WINDSOR FOREST. 6g 


What could be free, when lawleſs beaſts obey'd, 
And ev'n the elements a tyrant ſway'd ? - 

In vain kind ſeaſons ſwell'd the teeming grain, 

Soft ſhow'rs diſtill'd, and ſuns grew warm in vain; 
The ſwain with tears his fruſtrate labour yields, 55 
And famiſh'd dies amidſt his ripen'd fields. 
What wonder then, a beaſt or ſubject ſlain 

Were equal crimes in a deſpotic reign ? 

Both doom'd alike, for ſportive tyrants bled, 

But while the ſubject ſtarv'd, the beaſt was fed. 60 
Proud Nimrod firſt the bloody chace began, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man : 

Our haughty Norman boaſts that barb'rous name, 
And makes his trembling ſlaves the royal game. 
The fields are raviſh'd from th' induſtrious ſwains, 65 


From men their cities, and from gods their fanes ; 


brutes at all times, and therefore their retreat to theſe places 
conſtitutes no argument of their averſion to favery. And the 
following couplet is by no means worthy of the poet. The ſix 
next verſes are of a much ſuperior character. 
VARIATION, ' 
Ver. 57. &c. No wonder ſavages or ſubjects ſlain .... 
But ſubjects ftarv'd, while favages were fed. 
It was originally thus; but the word ſavages is not properly 
applied to beaſts, but to men; which occaſioned the alteration. P. 
Ver. 65. The fields are raviſb d, &c.] Alluding to the deſtruc - 
tion made in the New Foreſt, and the tyranmes exerciſed there, 
by William I. P. 
The fields are raviſh'd from th* induſtrious fwwains, 
| From men their cities, and from gods their fants : 
Tranſlated from 
Templa adimit divis, fora civibus, arva 4 
an old monkiſh writer, I forget who. P. 
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| The levell'd towns with weeds lie cover'd oer 
The hollow winds through naked temples roar ; 


2 


Round broken columns claſping ivy twin'd ; 

O'er heaps of ruin ſtalk'd the ſtately hind 0 
The fox obſcene to gaping tombs retires, 
And ſavage howlings fill the ſacred quires. | 

Aw'd by his nobles, by his commons curſt, 

Th' oppreſſor rul'd tyrannic where he durſt, 
Stretch'd o'er the poor and church his iron rod, 75 
And ſerv'd alike his vaſſals and his God. 
Whom ev'n the Saxon ſpar'd, and bloody Dane, 
The wanton victims of his ſport remain. | 
But ſee, the man, whoſe ſpacious regions gave 

A waſte for beaſts, himſelf deny'd a gravel . 80 


|; 3 [ a | 
Ver. 67. The words cover d der conſtitute, in my opinion, 3 
very feeble termination of the verſe. Ovid, in his epiſtle of 


Penelope to Ulyſſes, has a ſimilar thought: 


. ruinoſas occulit herba domos. 
Encroaching graſs the ruin'd houſes hides. 
Ver. 69. The imagery of this and the three following verſes 
is {kilfully ſelected, and the concluſion is even fublime. The 
deſcription of the hind in particular is characteriſtic of that noble 
animal, and perfectly happy in energy of diction, and majeſty of 
numbers. | 
Ver. 72. And wolves with howling fill, &c.] 
The author thought this an error, wolves not being common in 
England at the time of the Conqueror. P. 
Ver. 80. Alluding to the oppoſition raiſed. by A Fitz- 
Artbur to the interment of William I. as W 
ſelected for the dormitory of that monarch. | 


Stretch'd 
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Stretch d on the land his ſecond hope ſurvey, 
At once the chaſer, and at once the prey: 


Lo Rufus, tugging at the deadly dart, 
Bleeds in the foreſt like a wounded hart. 


Succeeding monarchs heard the ſubje&s' cries, 8 5 

Nor ſaw diſpleas'd the peaceful cottage riſe; -/ 

Then gath'ring flocks on unknown mountains fed; 
O'er ſandy wilds were yellow harveſts ſpread; 

The foreſt wonder'd at th' unuſual grain, 

And ſecret tranſport touch'd the conſcious ſwain. go 

Fair Liberty, Britannia's goddeſs rears 

Her cheerful head, and leads the golden mn. 


VARIATION. 
Ver. 91. Oh may no more a foreign maſter's rage, 
With wrongs yet legal, curſe a future age! 
Still ſpread, fair Liberty ! thy heav'nly wings, | 
Breathe plenty- on the fields, and fragrance on the 
ſprings. 

Ver. 81. I know no paſſage more eaſy and affecting than this 
ſhort repreſentation of the cataſtrophe of Richard and Rufus. 
The ſimile of the hart is happily correſpondent to the ſcenery 
and the circumſtance. - 

Ver. 82. This verſe is taken from one of Denbum's, in his 
tranſlation of the ſecond nei. 

At once the taker, ate al 

Ver. 89. He was probably indebted for this beauty to a verſe 
in Virgil, pointed out alſo by Warburton, and finely tranſlated by 
Dryden, Geo. ii. 82. 

Miraturque novas frondes, et non ſua poma. 
The mother-plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. 

Ver. go. He doubtleſs had in his eye a woſt majeſtic line of 
Virgil, En. i. 502. 

Luatonæ tacitum perentant gaudia pectus. 


And tranſport thrills Latona's ſecret breaſt, Ye 
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Ye vig'rous ſwains ! while youth ferments your 
blood, 

And purer ſpirits ſwell the ſprightly flood, 
Now range the hills, the gameful woods beſet, gg 
Wind the ſhrill horn, or ſpread the waving net. 
When milder autumn ſummer's heat ſucceeds, 
And in the new- ſhorn field the partridge feeds, 
Before his lord the ready ſpaniel bounds ; 
Panting with hope, he tries the furrow'd grounds; 
But when the tainted gales the game betray, 101 
Couch'd cloſe he lies, and meditates the prey; 


Secure they truſt th* unfaithful field beſet, * 


Till hov'ring o'er 'em ſweeps the ſwelling net. 


Thus (if ſmall-things we may with great compare) 


When Albion ſends her eager ſons to war, 106 
55 
VARIATION, 


Ver. 97. When yellow autumn ſummer's heat ſucceeds, 
And into wine the purple harveſt bleeds, 
The partridge feeding in the new-ſhorn fields, 
Both morning ſports and evening pleaſures yields. 


Ver. 96. This verſe is excellent both in melody and diftion. | 
Ver. 104. O'er em. This unneceſſary abbreviation of the 


word is to me unſpeakably inelegant and vulgar, and ſufficient 


to degrade the ſublimeſt poetry. The preceding line allo 1 is EN» 
cumbered with a ſuperfluity of words. 


Ver. 105. From Virgil, Geo. iv. 176. 


00000000009 fi parva licet componere magtis: 8 
if little things . Dryden. 


ho 
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Some thoughtleſs town with eaſe and plenty bleſt, 
Near, and more near, the cloſing lines inveſt; 
Sudden they ſeize th' amaz'd defenceleſs prize, 
And high in air Britannia's ſtandard flies. 110 
See! from the brake the whirring pheaſant ſprings, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings: | 
Short is his joy ; he feels the fiery wound, | 
Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 


VARIATION, | 


Ver. 107. It flood thus in the rt editions. 
Pleas'd in the gen'ral's fight, he hoſt tie dane. | 
Sudden before ſome unſuſpecting town 5 
The young, the old, one inftant makes our prize, 

| And ofer their captive heads Britannia's ſtandard flies. 


This fimile is unſkilfully and abſurdly conducted. The thing 
intended is evidently a town farpriſed, and yet he confounds- in 
the repreſentation a town taken by the regular approaches of 
a progreflive ſiege: 

« Near, and more near, the dlofing Have inved? * 
an idea, inapplicable to the ſubject, and inconſiſtent with the reſt 
of the deſcription. He ſeems to have taken the thought from 
Virgil, Geo. iii. 346. who is free from all impropriety, and 
has not weakened the ſimile by too much dilatation, _ 

Non ſecs ac patrũs acer Romanus in armis 

Injuſto ſub faſce viam quam carpit, et hoſti 

Ante expectatum pdfitis flat in agmine caſtris. | 

So Rome's brave ſons, beneath th' oppreſſive load 

Of arms and baggage, trace the deſtin'd road; 

Aud, while he ne er ſulpeths & impening blow, 

Sudden unfurl their ſtandards on the foe. Wharton, 
The paſſage, as it originally ſtood in Pope, was free from this 


heterogeneous intermixture, and by a little poliſh might have | 


been made ſuperior to the preſent reading. 
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Ah! what avail his gloſſy, varying dyes,  - - 115 
His purpled creſt, and ſcarlet-circled eye 
The vivid green his ſhining plumes unfold, 


His painted wings, and breaſt that flames with gold? 


Nor yet, when moiſt Arcturus clouds the ſky, 


The woods and fields their pleaſing toils deny, 120 


To plains with well-breath'd beagles we repair, 
And trace the mazes of the circling hare : 

(Beaſts, urg'd by us, their fellow-beaſts purſue, 
And learn of man each other to undo). 

With ſlaught' ring guns th' unweary'd fowler roves, 
When froſts have whiten'd all the naked groves; 126 
Where doves in Socks the leafleſs trees-o'erſhade, 
And lonely woodcocks haunt the wat'ry glade. 


He lifts the tube, and levels with his eye; 


Strait a ſhort thunder breaks the frozen ſky: 130 


VARIATION. | 
| Ver. 119. When hoary Winter clothes the year in white, 
I) be woods and fields to pleaſing toils invite. 
Ver. 126. Oer ruſtling leaves around the naked groves. 
Ver. 129. The fowler lifts his levell'd tube on high. _ 
Ver. 115. This fine apoſtrophe was probably ſuggeſted by that 
of Vigil, ſtill more pathetic, on the ox dying of * plague, 
Geo. iii. 525. 
Quid labor, aut benefadta j Juvant ? quid vomere terras 
Invertifſe graves ? 
Now what avails his well-deſerving toll, 
To turn the glebe or ſmooth the rugged ſoil ? Dryden. 
The only fault, that J diſcover in our author's deſcription, is the 
word painted. Some preciſe and diſcriminate epithet was re- 
quired both for propriety, and the conſiſtency of the paſſage. 
Ver. 127. The term 0o'er/ade is unſuitable in it's application 


| leafle/s trees. 
to leafs trees _ 


WINDSOR FOREST. 


Oft, as in airy rings they ſkim the heath, | 

The clam'rous lapwings. feel the leaden death : 

Oft, as the mounting larks their notes prepare, 

They fall, and leave their little lives in air. 

In genial ſpring, beneath the quiv'ring ſhade, 135 

Where cooling vapours breath along the mead, - 
The patient fiſher takes his ſilent ſtand, | 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand: 

With looks unmov'd, he hopes the ſcaty breed, 
And eyes the dancing cork, and bending reed. 140 
Our plenteous ſtreams a various race ſupply, 

The bright-ey'd perch with fins of Tyrian dye; 
The ſilver eel, in ſhining volumes roll'd ; | 
The yellow carp, in ſcales bedropt with gold ; 

Swift trouts, diverſify'd with crimſon ſtains; 145 

And pikes, the tyrants of the wat'ry plains. 


Now 


Ver. 134. So Virgil ſays of his bees, Geo, iv. tenues witas ; 
their ſlender liver. And our author further imitates Geo. ui. 547. 


as Warburton alſo has remarked : 
Præcipites alta vitam ſub nube relinquunt. 
They tumbling leave their lives beneath the eloud. 

Ver. 135. This deſcription of the fiherman and i is ſupremely 
elegant, and faultleſs, except in the active uſe of the verb hope ; 
which, though authoriſed by Dryden, appears to my taſte at leaſt, 
intolerably harſh and affected. 

Ver. 140. Ovid, Art. Am. ii. 77. | 

— tremula dum captat arundine piſces: 
With trembling reed he tries the knny race. 

Ver. 145. Drayton's Polyolbion : 

The trau by nature mark'd with many a crim/on ſpot. 

Ver. 146. Drayton in his Polyolbion has the tyrant-pite. The 
liquid celerity of this verſe, R — 
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Now Cancer glows with Phoebus” fiery car: 
The youth ruſh eager to the ſylvan war, 


Swarm o'er the lands, the foreſt-walks 3 
Rouſe the fleet hart, and cheer the PN 


Th' impatient courſer pants in ev'ry vein, 


And OG ſcems to beat the diſtant plain: 
Hills, 


45 


and ſo well adapted to the ſubject, can hardly eſcape the mol 


Infuripus lover af the muſes. 


The wat'ry plains, Hom the came. — Ying kth 
expreſſion of Drydex's in his tranſlation of Ovid, Met. i. * 


E'er 1 & in triumph plough'd wat'ry Plain 
and elſewhere. 


VARIATION, 


Ver. 147. ee ben en Gem the cinta 


4. Our active genius to more free delights, 


With ſpringing day we range the lawns around. 


This part of the poem breathes with life, and gl 
beauty. The deſcription of the chace is a moſt fi 
of a vigorous imagination, 


with 
effort 


Ver, 151. This, as Warburton has obſerved, is u tranſlation. 


from theſe fine lines of Statins : 
Stare aded miſerum eſt, pereunt veſtigia mille 


Ante fugam, abſentemque ferit gravis ungula campum. 
Statius was an author, whom Pope had probably never read; 
but he met with the verſes in queſtion, it ſeems, in Orydem s pre- 
face to his tranſlation of Fre/zoy's art of painting. Though our 
poet has expanded the original, he has accompliſhed the arduous 
taſk of tranſlating ſuch a difficult and pregnant paſſage with 


wonderſul dexterity and ſucceſs. The original elements of this 


beautiful production of the poetic ſoil were ſown by Sheraton, 


ii. 263. 
Nonne vides etiàm, patefactis tempore puncto 


Carceribus, non poſſe tamen prorumpere equorum 


Vim cupidam tam deſubito, quam mens avet ipſa ?) 


-_- 
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Hills, vales, and floods, appear already croſt, | 
And ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loft. 11 
See! the bold youth ſtrain up the threat ning ſteep, 
Ruſh through the thickets, down the valleys ſweep, 
Hang o'er their courſers* Heads. with eager ſpeed, = 
And earth rolls back beneath the flying ſteed. N 
Let old Arcadia boaſt her ample plain, 
Th' immortal huntreſs, and her virgin-train; 160 
Nor envy, Windfor ! ſince thy ſhades have ſeen 
As bright a goddeſs, ind as chaſte a Quzen ; 
Whoſe care, like her's, protects the ſylvan reign, - 
The earth's fair light, and empreſs of the main. 
See, each arrang'd in his allotted place, 
- The fiery courſers panting for the race: 
Tho? loos'ning barriers yield an inſtant way, 
Their ſouls impetuous chide the long delay. 
Statins undoubtedly had before him the ſpirited lines of Virgil, 
Geo. tit. 83, 
Tum, & qua ſonum procdl arma dedere, 
Stare loco neſcit; micat auribus, et tremit artus : 
The fiery courſer when he hears from far 
The ſprightly trumpets and the ſhouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears, and, trembling with delight, 
Shifts place, and paws ; and hopes the promis'd fight: 
which is Dryder's animated tranſlation. , 
Ver. 158. Warburton _ ee that Pope has improved 


Ver. 164. This application of the offices and attributes of Diana 
as goddeſ; of the woods, the Juminary of the night, and the chief 
agent in the production of the tides, to Queen Anne, is happily 
conceived, and conducted with exquiſite ingenuity ': and the 
fable, which it introduces with ſuch eafy dexterity, gives an air 
of true claſſical enthuſiaſm to the performance. 
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7 WINDSOR FOREST. 


Here too, 'tis ſung, of old Diana ſtray'd; i65 


And Cynthus' top forſook for Windlor ſhade : 
Here was ſhe ſeen o'er airy waſtes to rove, 
Seek the clear ſpring, or haunt the pathleſs grove z 


Here arm'd with ſilver bows, in early dawn, 
Her buſkin'd virgins trac'd the dewy lawn. 170 
Above the reſt a rural nymph was fam'd, 


Thy offspring, Thames! the fair Lodona nam'd; 


(Lodona's fate, in long oblivion caſt, 


The Muſe ſhall ſing; and what ſhe ſings ſhall laſt.) 


Scarce could the goddeſs from her nymph be known, 
But by the creſcent and the golden ane. 176 
She ſcorn'd the praiſe of beauty, and the care; 

A belt her waiſt, a fillet binds her hair ; 

A painted quiver on her ſhoulder ſounds, 


And with her dart the flying deer ſhe wounds, 180 
It chanc'd, as, eager of the chace, the mad 


Beyond the foreſt's verdant limits ſtray'd, 


| VARIATION. , 
Ver. 165. Here as old bards have ſung, Diana ſtray d. 
Bath'd in the ſprings, or ſought the cooling ſhade;® - 
Here was ſhe ſeen o'er ſunny heaths to rove. 
Ver. 177. Imitated from Ovid, Met. ii. 412. as Warbartes 


obſerves : 
Nec poſitu variare comus : 11 fibula veſtem, 


Vitta coercuerat neglectos alba capillos. 
All unadorn'd : her veſt a claſp confines, 
Her looſely-flowing locks a fillet twines. 
Ver. 179. This thought of the quiver ſounding on the fealder is 
found both in Homer and in Virgil. 


* He probably rejected this verſe on account of it's general un- 


| ſuitableneſs to our climate. 


=; Pan 


1 4 
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Pan ſaw and lov'd, and burning with defire - 
Purſu'd her flight, her flight increas'd his fire. 
Not half ſo ſwift the trembling doves can fly, 185 
When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid ſky; 

Not half ſo ſwiftly the fierce eagle moves, 

When thro? the clouds he drives the trembling doves; 
As from the god ſhe'flew with furious pace, 

Or as the god, more furious, urg'd the chace. 190 
Now fainting, ſinking, pale, the nymph appears; 
Now cloſe behind, his ſounding ſteps ſhe hears ; 
| And 


Ver. 185. Theſe ſimiles are alſo from Ovid, Met. v. 60g. 
as Warburton has remarked : 
Ut fugere accipitrem penna trepidante columbæ, 
Ut ſolet accipiter trepidas agitare columbas. | 
But they are more gracefully exhibited, I think, by our author. 
Ver. 191. The whole of this very animated deſcription is 
eſſentially indebted to two paſſages in Ovid, Met. i. 541. 
#000000 wee tergoque fugaci 
Imminet, et crinem ſparſum cervicibus aflat. 
Viribus abſumtis expalluit illa; citæque | 


Hangs o'er the ſhoulders of the flying fair, 
And with quick breathings fans her floating hair. 
She faints, ſhe finks, all pale with wild affright ; 
Spent with the labours of the lengthen'd flight. 
And again more cloſely, Met. v. 615. pointed out by the 
illuſtrious commentator. 
Sol erat à tergo: vidi præcedere longam 
Ante pedes umbram; niſi ſi timor illa videbat: 
Sed certe ſonituque pedum terrebar, et ingens 
Crinales vittas afflabat anhelitus oris. 
In addition to the indiſputable merit of original conception, 
. which the 
wh. pencil 


6s ᷑ WIN DSOR FOREST. 
And now his ſhadow reach'd her as ſhe run 
His ſhadow lengthen'd by the ſetting ſun; | 
And now his ſhorter breath, with ſultry air, 295 | 
g Pants on her neck, and fans her parting hair. 
In vain on father Thames ſhe calls for aid, 
Nor could Diana help her injur'd maidd. 
Faint, breathleſs, thus ſhe pray d, nor pray'd in vain; 
« Ah, Cynthia! ah though baniſh'd from thy train, 
te Let me, O let me, to the ſhades repair, 201 
tt My native ſhades there weep, and murmur there,” 
She ſaid; and, melting as in tears ſhe lay, 
In a ſoſt, ſilver ſtream diflolv'd away. ©: =p 
| The filver ſtream her virgin coldneſs keeps, 205 
For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps; — 


pencil of our countryman, accompliſhed as it was, has not in 
this inſtance adequately delineated. For want of a better, let 
the candid Engl;/b reader, for whoſe gratification it is intended, 
accept ſuch a tranſlation as my unaccuſtomed muſe can furniſh 
amidſt multifarious occupation with other ſubjects. 
The ſun behind his lengthen'd ſhadow threw, 
Or frighted fancy the dire phantom drew : 
I heard at leaſt his foot's approaching tread, 
And his breath wav'd the fillet on my head. 
Ver. 193. Here either inattention, or the rhyme, led kim 
into an impropriety, which he has avoided elſewhere, as in this 
grxample: 
7 ran, 
And all, that rais'd the hero, ſunk the mar. 
But, I fear, he was governed by the exigencies of a paſſage 
more than by grammatical analogy. 
Ver. 199. eee gone rot: prayer to fal 
Peneur, Ovid Met. i. 545. 
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Still bears the name the hapleſs virgin bore, 
And bathes the foreſt where ſhe rang'd before. 
In her chaſte current oft the goddeſs laves, 
And with celeſtial tears augments the waves. 210 
Oft in her glaſs the muſing ſhepherd ſpies | 
The headlong mountains and the downward ſkies, 
The wat'ry landſcape of the pendent woods, 
And abſent trees that tremble in the floods ; © | 
In the clear azure gleam the flocks are ſeen, 215 
And floatiag foreſts paint the waves with green, 
Through the fair ſcene roll ſlow the ling ring ſtreams, 
Then foaming pour along, and ruſh into the Thames. 
Thou too, great father of the Britiſh floods, 
With joyful pride ſurvey'ſt our lofty woods; 220 
Where tow'ring oaks their growing honours rear, 
And · future navies on thy ſhores appear. 
Not Neptune's ſelf from all her ſtreams receives 
A wealthier. tribute, than to thine he gives. 


Ver. 207, Still bears the name] The river Loddon: P. men- 
tioned below, verſe three hundred and forty-ſecond. 
Ver. 211. Oft in her glaſs, &c.) Theſe fix lines were added 
after the firſt writing of this poem. P. 
Ver. 219. Firgil, An. vm. 77. 
— Heſperidum fluvius regnator aquarum: 
264006 ſovereign of th” Italian floods. 
And Dryden, at verſe forty-fixth of the ſame book: 
| Aroſe the father of the Roman flood. 
Ver. 223. If this verſe ſhould not be written, 
— from all earth's ſtreums . 
I do not underſtand the paſſage, ſeeing no word to which her can 
be referred. -{ 
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No ſeas . dich, ſo gay no banks appear, 225 

No lake ſo gentle, and no ſpring ſo clear; | 
Nor Po ſo ſwells the fabling poet's lays, 

While led along the ſkies his current ftrays, 

As thine, which viſits Windſor's fam'd abodes, 

To grace the manſion of our earthly gods: | 230 


Nor all his ſtars above a luſtre ſhow, 


Like the bright beauties on thy banks below; 
Where Jove, ſubdu'd by mortal paſſion ſtill, 
Might change Olympus for a nobler hill. 

Happy the man whom this bright court approves, 


His ſov'reign favours, and his country loves: 236 


Happy next him, who to theſe ſhades retires, 
Whom nature charms, and whom the Muſe inſpires; 
Whom humbler joys of home: felt quiet pleaſe, 
Succeſſive ſtudy, exerciſe, and eaſe. | 
He gathers health from herbs the foreſt yields, 


And of their fragrant phylic ſpoils the fields : 


VARIATION. 
Ver. 233. It ſtood thus in the MS. 
And force great Jove, if Jove's a lover till, 
To change Olympus, &c. 
Ver. 235. Happy the man, who to the ſhades retires ; 
But doubly happy, if the Muſe inſpires ! | 
Bleſs'd whom the ſweets of home-felt quiet pleaſe ; 
But far more bleſs'd, who ſtudy joins with eaſe. 
The turn of this paſſage manifeſtly proves, that our poet had 


in view that incomparable * Virgil's ſecond Geargic on 
philoſophy and a country life. 


Ver. 227. The conſtruction of this paſſage is too elliptical, 


nor has the verſe the cuſtomary dignity of our author, nor ſuch 
as might be expected to ariſe from the ſubjeR, 


With 


WINDSOR FOREST. 83 
Wich chemie art exalts the min ral pow 'rs, 
And draws the aromatic ſouls of flow'rs : 
Now marks the courſe of rolling orbs on high ; 245 
O'er figur'd worlds now travels with his eye; 
Of ancient writ unlocks the learned ſtore, 
Conſults the dead, and lives paſt ages o'er : 
Or wand'ring thoughtful in the ſilent wood, 
Attends the duties of the wiſe and good, 250 
T' obſerve à mean, be to himſelf a friend, 
To follow nature and regard his end; _ 
Or looks on heav'n with more than mortal eyes, 


Bids his free ſoul expariate in the ſkies, 
Amid 
Ver. 249. This is taken from Horace's elegant and affection- 
ate epiſtle to Tibullus : 
An tacitum filvas inter reptare ſalubres, 


Curantem quicquid dignum ſapiente bonoque eſt. 

The imitation is too exact to make a tranſlation neceſſary to 
the Engliſb reader. 

Ver. 251, Horace, Epiſt. i. 18. 101. 

„e e quid te tibi reddat amicum : 
What makes a man at union with himſelf, 

Ver. 254. He inveſts this ſoothing and ſublime idea with no 

leſs energy and magnificence of language in the Eſay on Mas. 
The ſoul, uneaſy and confin'd, from home, 
Reſts and expatiates in a life to come. 

There are ſome excellent lines, worthy of quotation here, in 
Mr. Roſcoe's poem of Mount pleaſant, which exhibits marks of 
genius, that cultivation would have raiſed to great eminence. 
The ingenious author takes occaſion, from it's connection with 
the ſubjeR, to touch upon the /ave-trade that moſt deteſtable of 
all human tranſactions. 

Till broke with labour, helpleſs, and laben, 
From their weak graſp the lingering morſel torn ; 
| The 


8 WINDSOR FOREST. 
Amid her kindred ſtars familiar roam, 29 
Survey the region, and confeſs her home! 
Such was the life great Scipio once admir d, 
Thus Atticus, and TxuMBurLL thus retir d. 

Ye ſacred Nine! that all my foul poſſeſ, 
Whoſe raptures fire me, and whoſe viſions bleſs, ao 
Bear me, oh bear me to ſequeſter'd ſcenes, 

The bow'ry mazes, and ſurrounding greens z 


The reed-built hovel's friendly ſhade denied ; 
The jeſt of folly and the ſcorn of pride; 

Drooping beneath meridian ſuns they lie, 

Lift the faint head, and bend th' imploring eye 

Till death, in kindneſs, from the tortur'd breaſt” 

Calls the free ſpirit to the realms of reſt. 

Ver. 255. kindred ſtars, as Ovid, Met. i. 81. er ll Gn 
dared beaven. 

Ver. 256. The word reg appears to me imp in this 
place, as implying novelty and attentive obſervation, N72 
the ſpirit of the ſentiment. Would it not have been better, 

The clime acknowledge, and confeſs her home, 
or ſome equivalent expreſſion ? ? 
Ver. 259. There is a general reſemblance, which Warkine 
alſo has pointed out, to that unrivalled paſſage in Virgil's Gorgicy, 
i. 475, 488. and to the firſt lines of Dryden's tranſlation: * 
Ye ſacred Muſes ! with whoſe beauty fir d, | 
My ſoul is raviſh'd, and my brain inſpir'd. 

In his imitation of Donne's fourth ſatire, he has a ſimilar apoſ- 
trophe, W 
the richeſt poetry. 

| Bear me, ſome god! oh quickly bear me hence 

To wholeſome ſolitude, the nurſe of ſenſe ; 
Where contemplation prunes her ruffled wings, 
And the free ſoul looks down to pity kings. 

Ver. 262. bei: is un inignican vi feeble epi; 
and a blemiſh to the paſſage. 1 

0 
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WINDSOR/ FOREST, 
To Thames's banks which fragrant breezes fill, 
Or where ye Muſes ſport on Coorxn's Hit. 
(On Coopsr's H eternal wreaths ſhall grow, 265 


While laſts the mountain, or while Thames ſhall low). 
I ſeem through conſecrated walks to rove, 


I hear ſoft muſic die along the grove: 
Led by the ſound, I roam from ſhade to ſhade, 
By godlike poets venerable made. 270 


Here his firſt lays majeſtic Dznnam ſung; 

There the laſt numbers flow d from CowLer's tongue. 

O early loſt ! what tears the river ſhed. 

When the ſad pomp along his b was led? | 
His 


VARTATION. 

Ver, 267, It ſtood thus in the MS. 

Methinks around your holy ſcenes I rove, | 
And hear your muſic echoing through the grove : 
With tranſport viſit each inſpiring ſhade 

By god-like poets venerable made. 

This, and what follows to verſe mo hundred and. ſeventy- 
ſeventh, is an effuſion of genuine enthuſiaſm, conveyed in ſtrains 
of ſimple majeſty and unaffected pathos. , 

Ver. 265. This is a handſome eulogium, and was due to this 
early maſter of poliſhed verſiſication from one, who had not pe- 
ruſed his poetry without improvement. The turn of the com- 
pliment is appropriate, and extremely poetical. I ſhould have 
preferred, While fand the mountain,” as /afs is applicable 
to any thing, 

Ver. 272. There the laſt . 
Mr. Cowley died at Chertſey, on the borders of the foreſt, and 
was from thence conveyed to Weſtminſter. P 

Ver. 273. He had in view the following paſſages of Virgil, 
En. vi. 870, 874. where Dryden's tranſlation of the inimitable 
original is admirably executed: 
| | Oſtendent 
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His drooping ſwans on every note expire, / 275 
And on his willows hung each Moſe's lyre. | 


dane Bas... ES. 
3 $++++++000-.00; vel quæ, Tiberine, videbis 9. 
Funera, cum tumulum præterlabere recentem 1 | 
This youth, the bliſsful viſion of a day, | 
Shall juſt be ſhewn on earth, and ſnatch'd away. 
What funeral pomp ſhall floating Tiber ſee, 
When, riſing from his bed, he views the ſad ſolemnity 1. 
I meet with a ſimilar thought to that of our poet in a charm- 
ing copy of verſes in the Mu/z Anglicanæ, on the much- 
lamented death of prince Henry. The paſſage, which breathes 
a true paſtoral tenderneſs, I am perſuaded every reader of ſen- 
3 | ſibility and taſte will thank me for producing here. e 
a the production of an Eton ſcholar. 
At vos, qui Ætonæ colitis campoſque virentes 
Frondenteſque ſimal filvas, felicia rura, 
Dicite (vos et amant Muſæ, et vos carmina noſtis) 
Dicite (vicino nam veſtros alluit agros 1 
Flumine) quos crebrd gemitus dabat inclytus amnis; 
Edidit infelix quæ tunc lamenta ſub undis. | 
The repetition of the parentheſis has an exquiſite effect in giv- 
ing ſolemnity to the paſſage, and raiſing curioſity by the ſuſpen- 
ſion of the ſentence. 
But ye, Ol! ye, who Eton's green domain 
Frequent, her bow'rs, and all her rural reign; , 
Say (you the Nine careſs, and prompt your ſong) 
Oh! fay (for winds his wave your lawns along) 
What tears the ſympathiſing river ſhed ; 
What groans he utter'd in his wat'ry bed! 
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| | VARIATION. 
Ver. 275. What ſighs, what murmurs s fl d the vocal ſhore ! 
His tuneful ſwans were heard to fing no more. 

= | Ver. 276. Pſalm cxxxvii. og We banged our barge upon th 
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Since fate relentleſs ſtopp'd their heav'nly voice, 
No more the foreſts ring, or groves rejoice; 
Who now ſhall charm the ſhades, where CowLey 
His living harp, and lofty Dzennam ſung? [ſtrung 
But hark | the groves rejoice, the foreſt rings! 281 
Are theſe reviv'd? or is it GRANVILLE ſings ? 
'Tis your's, my Lord, to bleſs our ſoft retreats, 
And call the Muſes to their ancient ſeats ; 

To paint anew the flow'ry ſylvan ſcenes ; 285 
To crown the foreſts with immortal greens; 

Make Windſor hills in loſty numbers riſe, 

And lift her turrets nearer to the ſkies; 

To ſing thoſe honours you deſerve to wear, 

And add new luſtre to her ſilver ſtar. 22890 


Ver. 279. Here he is faulty without neceſſity, as frang and 
Jang would have equally fatisfied the rhyme in this inſtance. 

Ver. 280. Mr. FCC 
verſe into his bed of paradiſe : 

Or wake to extacy the Boing lyre. 
Indeed he might find it in this line of Cowley ; 
Begin the ſong, and ſtrike the living lyre. 

Ver. 281. The repetition of theſe expreſſionghould not have : 
been made with variation, He might have preſerved uni- 
formity by writing thus : 

But hark ! the groves rejoice, the forefts ring : 
Are theſe reviv'd ? or does my Granville ng 

Ver. 290. her filver ftar] All the lines that follow were not 
added to the poem till the year 1710. What immediately fol- 
lowed this, and made the concluſion, were the laſt eight verſes 
of this poem. P. 

Meaning, I apprehend, the far of ths Ae of the purer, 
inſtalled at Findfer : of which number, doubtleſs, was the noble- 
man here celebrated. 

Here 
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22 WINDSOR PORES. 


Here noble Soxxxr felt the ſacred rage: 
' Surrey, the GranviLLE of a former age 
Matchleſs his pen, victorious was his-lance, © 
Bold in the liſts, and graceful in the dance: 
In the ſame ſhades the Cupids tun'd his lyre, . 95 
To the ſame notes, of love, and ſoft deſire: 

Fair Geraldine, bright object of his vow, | 

Then fill'd the groves, as heav'nly Mira now. 

Oh wouldſt thou fing what heroes Windſor bore, 
What kings firſt breath'd upon her winding ſhore, 
Or raiſe old warriors, whoſe ador'd remains 301 
In weeping vaults her hallow'd earth contains! 
With Edward's acts adorn the ſhining page, | 
Stretch his long triumphs down through ev'ry age; 
Draw monarchs chain'd, and Creſſi's glorious field, 
The lilies blazing on the regal ſhield: |, - - 306 
Then, from her roofs when Verrio's colours fall, 
And leave inanimate the naked wall, 1 


* 


| VARIATION, 
| Ver. 307. originally thus in the MS. 
When braſs decays, when trophies lie oerthrown, | 
And mould'ring into duſt drops the proud ftone. Lf | 
Ver. 291. Here noble Surrey] Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
one of the firſt refiners of the Engliſh poetry; n 
the time of Henry VIII. P. 
Ver. 303. Edward's a#s] Edward III. born here P. 
Ver. 307. He was not always in the humour to be ſo com- 
plimentary to this artiſt ; witneſs that cauſtic line : 


Where ſprawl the ſaints of Ferri and Laguerre. 


Stil 


WINDSOR FOREST. . 
Still in thy ſong ſnould vanquiſh'd France appear, 
And bleed for ever under Britain's ſpear. 310 
Let ſofter ſtrains ilEfated Henry mourn, 
And palms eternal flouriſh/ round his 
Here o'er the Martyr King the marble weeps; 
And, faſt beſide him, once fear'd Edward ſleeps : 


Whom not th* extended Albion. could contain, 34 5 


From old Belerium to the. northern mmi. 


Ver. 310. This is an excellent verſe : and he acquits himſelf 

vith no leſs felicity on a fimllar topie in the Duncied : 
And the freſh vomit run for ever green. 

Ver. 311. Hexry mourn] Henry VI. P. 

Poetry, ancient and modern, 3 
of her powers than this and the three following couplets. And 
the ſupreme dignity of the moral, ſo ſxilfully introduced to ennohle 
and ſolemnize the gaiety.of deſcription, confers all the perfeQtion, 
of which human compoſition, is ſuſceptible... Senſe and pathos, 
morality and numbers, conſpire in moſt amicable harmony to 
aggrandiſe and complete che paſſage. 3 

Ver. 313. Gray has touched his character with ſtrokes no leſs 
delicate and tender : f 

And ſpare the meek uſurper's holy head. 

Ver. 314. axce fear'd Edward fleeps :] Edward IV. P. | 

Ver. 315. This reſembles a paſſage in Juvenal, x. n 
cerning Hannibal : 

cm quem non capit Africa Mauro 
Pereuſſa oceano, Niloque admota tepenti. 
Him not wide Afric's ſpacious realms contain 
From Nile's warm totrent to the Mooriſh main. 
Dryden's verſion, which I overlookt, is this: 
Whom Afric was not able to contain, 
Whoſe length runs level with th' Atlantic main, 
And wearies fruitful Nilus, to convey 
His ſun-beat waters by ſo long away. 
I - The 
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The grave. unites ; where ev'n the great find reſt, 
And blended lie th' oppreſſor and th' oppreſt! 
Make ſacred Charles's tomb for ever known, 
+ +. (Obſcure the place, and uninſcrib'd the ſtone), 320 


| 1 
| 5 | Bl 
Ver. 317. Mr. Gray has artfully employed this ſublime topic 
with at leaſt equal ſolemnity, een 


Their tears, their Kttle triumphs o'er, 
Their human paſſions now no more, 
Save charity that glows beyond the tomb. 


I beg leave to refer the reader won remarks on Hut E- | 
. 

But no man has exceeded Mr. Addiſon on this ſubjeRt in the 
twenty-ſixth Spe2ator, which relates his viſit to M gie, Abbey. 

When 1 look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion... 
« of envy dies in me. When I read the epitaphs of the beau” 
« tiful, every inordinate deſire goes out, When I meet with 
« the grief of parents upon a tomb-ſtone, my heart melts with / 
« compaſſion : when I ſee the tomb of the prope 
.«« T conſider the vanity of grieving for thoſe, whom 
« quickly follow. When I ſee kings lying by thoſe who depoſed 
te them; when I conſider rival wits placed fide by fide, or the holy . 
«« men that divided the world with their conteſts and diſputes; 
«« reflect with ſorrow and aſtoniſhment on the little competitions, 
« factions, and debates of mankind. When I read the ſeveral 
« dates of the tombs, of ſome that died yeſterday, and ſome” 

& fix hundred years ago; I conſider that great day, when we 

« ſhall all of us be contemporaries, and make our appearance 


| te together.“ 


Oh 


WINDSOR FOREST. 91 
Obetact accurs'd! whar tears has Albion ſhed ! 

Heav'ns, what new wounds! and how her old havebled! 
She ſaw her ſons” with purple death expire, | 
Her ſacred Yomes involv'd in rolling fre; 9 

A dreadful ſeries of inteſtine wars, 325 
Inglorious triumphs and diſhoneſt ſcars, 
At length great Anna ſaid —< Let diſcord ceaſe !” 
She ſaid ; the world obey'd ; and all was prot 


mm 
VARIATION: | £3 ' 
Ver. 321. originally thus in the Md. Ve Han nr 
- Oh fact accurs d | oh ſacrilegious brood, 
Sworn to rebellion, principled in blood ] 
Since that dire morn what tears has Albion ſhed, | - 
Gods, what new wounds, ce. 
Ver. 327. thus in the MS. is * e 4471 
mA 303 4 
» Let there Wyeace—ſhe ſaid, and all was peace... 
It is, perhaps, not eaſy to aſſign a reaſon for his ſubſequent 
| alteration of this paſſage; unleſs he though that exact adoption 
rann vi i an re of leyky 
and prgfaneneſs. 
Ver. 323. " purple death + Feen on which 
Vigil could not venzure: the zoppuge®- Yaral® of Homer. 
Diogenes the cynic, who was celebrated for his witticiſms and 
happy parodies of the ten 
ing ſome purple cloth, cried out: ts 
+ Frabe Savar@- nas yoga garan. 14 
Him death and fate relentleſs ſeiz'd. 2 | 
ver. 324. Virgil, Geo. ii. 308. : 
Et totum involvit flammis nemus. 
Involving all the wood in ſmoky fret. Dryden. 
Ver. 326. Like that of later in the grand exordium of his 
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— mbllce hiklnies whine „5 
Wars, where no triumphs on the victor wait. Rome. 
I 2 In 
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„ WINDSOR FOREST, | 


In that bleſs d: moment from his oogy bed * 
Old father Thames advanc'd his rev rend head. a 
His treſſes dropp'd with dews, and o'er the ſtream - 
His ſhining horns diffus'd a golden gleam: _ 
Grav'd. on his urn appear d the moon, that guides 
His ſwelling waters and alternate tides z |. 


v VARIATION, 

Between ver. 330. and 331. originally ſtood theſe lines. 
From ſhore to ſhore exulting ſhouts he heard, - 
O'er all his banks a lambent light appear dd 
With ſparkling flames ben. u, glowing concas ſhone, | 
Fictitious ftars, and glories not her Wm. 

He ſaw, and gently roſe above the ſtream ; 
His ſhining rns diffuſe a golden gleam: . 
With pearl and gold his tow'ry front was dreſt, 1 


The tributes of the diſtant Eaſt and Weſti x 18 


Ver. 329. This picture of father Thames, and all the cones.” 
mitant deſcription, is conceived and ekecuted in the beſt file of 
claſſical antiquity. Thoſe ideas of the gleaming horns. in 
particular are original, to the beſt of my knowledge, and conſt 
a very noble and pleaſing imagery. The reader, however, will 
obſerve by attending to the whole of our foet's deſcription, that 
it owes ſome ſhare of its exquiſite beauties to the following paſ- 
fage of his illuſtrious predeceſſor, Virgil, En. viii, * P. 

Huic deus ipſe loci fluvio Tiberinus ameno pn 
Populeas inter ſenior ſe attollere frondes ® 

Viſus : eum tenuis glauco velabat ami —_ 
Carbaſus, et erinis umbroſa tegebat aundo. 

Then through the ſhadows of the poplar v iq 
Aroſe the father of the Roman flood. * 
An azure robe was o'er his body ſpread ; | 

A wreath. of ſhady reeds adorn'd his head. Dryden. 


The 
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iis figur'd Mens ie neves of iter end 4 
And on her banks Auguſta roſe in gold. 
Aroung his throne the ſea-born brothers ſtood, 
Who ſwell with tributary urns his flood. P 

Firſt the fam'd authors of his ancient name, 

The winding Ifis, and the fruitful Tame: 340 
The Kennet ſwift, for filver eels renown'd ; 

The Loddon ſlow, with verdant alders crown'd ; 
Cole, whoſe dark ſtreams his flow'ry glands lave ; 
And n Wey, that rolls a milky wave: | 


Ver. 335. The deſcription is admirable, but muſt 1 to a 
parallel paſſage in his Hamer, en 36 grout. nid6dy/ pod; he 
tranſcends even his original: 

+ Thus the broad ſhield complete the artiſt crown'd 
With his laſt hand, and your'D THE OCEAN ROUND : 
In Living SILVER ſeem'd the waves to ROLL, 
And B8AT the buckler's verge, and bound the whole. 

This is truly poetry to the life ; 0 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 

The reader, I am perſuaded, will thank me for producing 
another inſtance of ſimilar, animation; to which, if you except 
this of Pope, my memory does not furniſh me with any parallel, 
Virgil, Eel. vi. 61. 

Tum canit Heſperidum miratam mala puellam : 
Tum Phiaetontiadas muſco cinWuvar amarz 
Corticis, atque ſolo proceras 8R16G1T alnos. - 

This beauty was not obſerved by Dryden, but could not eſcape 
the accuracy of Mr, Warton's taſte ; whoſe tranſlation, however, 

1 ſhall not adopt, bat truſt my own to the reader's candour. 

The maid, by love unmov'd, was next his theme; 
Seduc'd and vanquiſh'd by the golden gleam. 

Then the fad fiſters' ſtiff ning limbs he 118 

In bark, and 81Ds th aſpiring poplars x 158. 
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„ WINDSOR FOREST: 
3 | 
The blue, tranſparent Vandalis appears 


Though Tyber's ſtreams immortal Rome behold; | 
Though foaming Hermus ſwells with tides of gold; | 


the poem, Thus? 


ſervation : 


The gulfy Lee his ſedgy treſſes rears; 5: th 
And ſullen Mole, that hides his diving flood: 
And filent Darent, ſtain'd with Daniſh bl 
Higtin the midſt, upon his urn reclin'd, 
(His ſea- green mantle waving with the wind), 350 
The god appear'd ; he turn'd his azure eyes 
Where Windfor domes and pompous turrets riſe; - 
Then bow'd and ſpoke ; the winds forget to roar, + * 
And the huſh'd waves glide ſoftly to the ſhore, _ 
Hail, ſacred peace! hail long- expected days, 455 
That Thames's glory to the ſtars ſhall raiſe! 


Ver. 354. A noble verſe, 8o Dryden AEncid x. 156. 
4445000000006: the winds their breath reſtrain, {| 
A. the buſb'd waves lie flatted on the main. | 
Ver. 357. The word behold, beyond meaſure trivial and A 
ſipid, throws a ſhadow over the e of this ſublime n 


Imperial Rome though Tiber's current lave; 
Though foaming Hermus roll a golden wave. 

A contemporary of mine at Cambridge, Dr. Fosrzs of | 
Norwich, in an wn, ng: ſpeaking alſo of the Thame, 
has expreſſed the ſame thought in two verſes worthy of pre- 


— non amplids invidet ille, 

Quamvis magnificam præterfluat Albula Romam, 
Aut Florentinas Arno ſibi vindicet arces. 
. ... . ..., NOT ENVIES he, if Tiber's urn 
By Rome's proud walls his ſwelling torrent pours, 
Or, Florence! Arno claims thy pompous towers. 


From 


%. 


WINDSOR FOREST: 5 „ 


From hene? n itſelf though ſev'nfold Nilus flows, 

And harveſts on a hundred realms beſtows; 360 

Theſe now no more ſhall be the Muſe's themes, 

Loſt in my fame, as in the ſea their ſtreams. ; 

Let Volga's banks with iron ſquadrons ſhine,# | 
And groves of lances glitter on the Rhine; | © G 
Let barb'rous Ganges arm a ſervile train; 365 | 

Be mine the bleſſings'of a peaceful reign. - | 

No more my ſons ſhall die with Britiſh blood 

Red Iber's ſands, or Iſter's foaming flood: 


Safe on my ſhore each unmoleſted ſwain 
Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain: 
The ſhady empire ſhall retain no trace 3571 


Of war or blood, but in the ſylvan chace: 


| VARIATION. 
Ver. 363. originally thus in the MS, 
Let Venice boaſſ/her tow'rs amidſt the main, 
Where the rough Adrian ſwells and roars in vain ; 
Here not a town, but ſpacious realm, ſhall have 
A ſure foundation on the rolling wave. | 
This he altered with his uſual diſcernment, on account of the 
mean conceit in the equivocal uſe of the word foundation. 
Eratas acies: brazen ſquadrons : Virgil. And the philanthropy 
of our author is not leſs conſpicuous ani praiſe-worthy through- 
out this delightful encomium of peace, than his poetic powers, | 
which no commendation can magnify beyond their merit. Wa of 


Ver. 359. Nothing was ever more happy than this exaggera- 
tion, ſo allowable to poetic phrenzy, of the heavenly origin of 
Nile ; whoſe ſaurces were unknown, and whoſs flood is ſwollen 
with cæleſtial water from molten ſnows on the mountains of 
Ethiopia, or annual rains ruſhing in torrents from thoſe moun- 
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The trumpet ſleep, while cheerful horns are blown; 
And arms-employ'd on birds and beaſts alone; 
Behold ! th' aſcending villas on my fide, 
Project long ſhadows o'er: the cryſtal tide : 
Behoſl | Auguſta's glitt'ring ſpires increaſe, 
And temples rife, the beauteous workwgef peace. 
I fee, I ſee, where two fair cites bend 158 
Their ample bow, a new Whitehall aſcend! 380 
There mighty nations ſhall inquire their doom, 
The world's great oracle in times to come: 
There kings ſhall ſue, and ſuppliant ſtates be ſeen 
Once more to bend before a Bxrrisn Quan. 
Thy trees, fair Windfor ! now ſhall leave their 
woods, r 
And half thy foreſts ruſh into thy floods, 
Bear Britain's thunder, and her croſs diſplay, 
To the bright regions of the riſing daß; 


5 


375 


VARIATION. 
Ver. 385. &c. were originally thus. 
Now ſhall our fleets the bloody croſs diſplay 
Io the rich regions of the riſing day, 
Or thoſe green iſles where headlong Titan ſteeps | 
His hiſſing axle in th* Atlantic deeps ; 
Tempt icy ſeas, &c. 


Ver. 378. And temples riß, ] The fifty new churches. P. 


Ver. 387. The ſupreme excellence and richneſs of the de- 
ſcriptive part, and the pure- flow of numbers, throughout this 
paſſage to verſe three hundred and ninety-ſeven, muſt be ob- 
vious to every reader, whoſe feelings vibrate to the delicate 
impreſſion of poetic viſions, and whoſe ears are attuned tothe 
voice of melody. 

Tempt 


* 


winDsoR ronlsr. „ 


Tempt icy ſeas, where ſcarce the waters roll. 
Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole; 
Or under ſouthern ſkies exalt their ſails 391 
Led by new ſtars, and borne by ſpicy gales! 

For me the balm ſhall bleed, and amber flow, 

n, and the ruby glow ; 


The coralggdde 


The pearly ſhell its lueid globe infold, - t 395 


And Phoebus warm the rip'ning ore to gold. 

The time ſhall come when. free as ſeas or wind 
Unbounded Thames ſhall flow for all mankind, 
Whole nations enter with each ſwęlling tide, 

And ſeas but join the nations they divide; 400 
Earth's diſtant ends our glory ſhall behold, 

And the new world launch forth to ſk the old. 


Ver. 389. To tempt the ſea, is a claſſical-exprefſion, ſigniſicant 
of hazard and reſolution, Tentare Thetim ratibus : Virgil, 
Ecl. iv. and elſewhere. 

Dryden GY angles the term in his 4 i a good 
garſon : 

Tempting, on foot, alone, without afight, 
The dangers of a dark tempeſtuous night. 


Ver. 392. Luminous as the whole paſſage is with the rays - 


of genius, this verſe ſhines out above the reſt in ſplendour : 
« like apples of gold,” to borrow a compariſon from Solomon, 
« 1n pictures of filver.” 

Ver. 398. Unbounded Thames, &C.] A wide that London may 
be made a rrEE yorT. P. 

Ver. 402. An author of inferior genius might have been 
ſatisfied with ſaying, . to view the old 7 but the term here 
adopted is much more forcible and lively, and finely correſpon- 
dent to the general ſpirit of the paſſage, 

: * 


Then 
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Then ſhips of uncouth form ſhall ſtem the ade, 
And feather'd people croud my wealthy fide, © 
And naked youths and painted chiefs admire | 40g _ 
Our ſpeech, our colour, and our ſtrange attire! 
Oh ſtretch thy reign, fair Peace! from ſhore to ſhore, 
Till conqueſt ceaſe, and ſlav'ry be no myſt; 

Till the freed Indians in their native groves 

Reap their own fruits, and woo their ſable loves; 
Peru once more a race of kings behold, 411 
And other Mexicos be roof'd with gold. | 
Exil'd by thee from earth to deepeſt hell, 

In brazen bonds ſhall barb'rous Diſcord dwell : 


g Giganie 


Ver. 405. This is not only poetically graceful, but philoſs- 

phically juſt: and a fine reproof of that filly affectation, which 

is apt to think all practices, but it's own, ridiculous, ſs * 

culiarities of dreſs and perſon are in reality as rational a fubje& 

of laughter and admiration to the ſtrangers of the new ang 
as their's to us. 


Ver. 408. Slavery. An object ſtill unaccompliſhed ine 4 a 


Free and enlightened country; an object denied to the wi 
nation by the obduracy and chicanery of it's abandoned 
Ver. 410. ſable loves ; and above, feather'd people : epithets 

happily ſelected: Mr. Gray joins them in a ftanza of unrivalled 
excellence : 

Their feather-cinQur'd chiefs and duſty loves : 
from Paradiſe Loft, ix. 1116. 

dads th' American, fo girt 
Wich feather'd cincture. 

Ver. 413. The perſonification of this paſſage is fraught with 
genuine ſublimity, and may vie with the ſpecimens of this 
ſpecies of compoſition : but it's obligations are not inconfiderable 
to two fimilar paſſages in Virgil, which the reader, who loves to 
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8 WINDSOR FOREST. W 
Gigantie Pride, pale Terror, gloomy Care, 4G 1 5 
And mad Ambition ſhall attend her there: 0 


There purple Vengeance bath'd in gore retires, $5 
Her weapons Hunted, and extinct her fires: - 
There hateful Envy her own ſnakes ſhall. feel, 
And Perſggytion mourn her broken wheel: 420 
There Faction roar, Rebellion bite her chain, | 
And gaſping Furies thirſt for blood in vain. 
Here ceaſe thy flight, nor with unhallow'd lays 

Touch the fair fame of Albion's golden days: 


The 


_ 


hs A 
fore us. The firſt is in Geo. ni. 37. 


Invidia infelix Furias amnemque ſeverum 

Cocyti metuet, tdftoſque Ixionis angues, 

Immanemque rotam, et non exſuperabile ſaxum, 

Envy, foul fiend ſhall view with baleful eyes 

Cocytusꝰ billows black around her riſe + 

The ſtings of mad Ixion's frake; ſhall feel, 

uake at th unconquer'd ſtone, and ever-whirling wheel. 
Warton, 


other is in AZpeid, i. 293. 

0000000008 dirz ferro et compagibus artis 

Claudentur belli portz : Furor impius intds, 

Szva ſedens ſuper arma et centum win&us arnis , 
Poſt tergum nodis, fremet horridus ore cruento. 1 
War's iron portals with tremendous ſound | 

Shall cloſe : fell Rage in brazen fetters bound 

Shall brooding fit o'er armour of the lain, 

And roar, and gnaſh her foaming teeth in vain. 

Ver. 423. There is a faint imitation here of a paſſage in 
Horace, Od, iii. 3. 70. pointed out alſo. by Biſhop Warburton : 
as 


8 . 
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v The thoughts of gods let 8 
And bring the ſcenes of op'ning fate to light. 426 
My humble muſe, in unambitious ſtrains, | 

6 Paints the green foreſts, and the flowiry plains, 
Where Peace deſcending bids her olive ſpring, - - 
And ſcatters bleſſings from her dove-like wing. 430 
s Ev'a I more ſweetly paſs my careleſs days, 
Pleas'd in the filent ſhade with empty praiſe x - 
Enough for. me, that to the liſt'ning ſwains 
Firſt in theſe fields I ſung the ſylvan ſtrains. 


* 


xs the concluſion of the poem reſembles the conclaſion of ii 
Georgics. And it is obſervable, that our author finiſhes this 
| + Pn RR WAG Fae GEO a 
1 * with the firſt line of his ecloguer, 
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ON ST. CECILIA'S DAY, r 
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ODE FOR MUSIC®* ON ST. CECILLA'SDAY. 
| * 
Desckxp, ye Nine! deſcend and . 
The breathing inſtruments inſpire, 


Wake into voice each fileng ſtring, . 
And ſweep the ſounding lyre ! q 


Ver. 1. Horace, Ode iu. 4. 1. 
Deſcende clo, et dic, age, tibia 

| Regina, longum, Calliope melos. ; 
And Miles, Par. Loft, vii. 1. 

Deſcend frgm heav'n Urania. 
Ver. ;. 80 G. 

Or wake to extacy the living Hre 

From Lucretius, ü. 412. 
Ac muſsa mele, per chordas organici que 
Mobilibus digitis expergefacta figurany 
Soft as thoſe tones the finger wakes, ; BI 


eee 
This ode is the effort of 
nerve ſto rival it's s i» the i effu- 
han of genius and nature. ä 
the ſtory i Dmg, give his ode the cliief advantages 
over this of Pope. In deſcrig{ſn Pope's is not inferior; but fails in 


ts, and pathos. *. 
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0 DE s. | 
In a fadly-pleafing ſtrain” | 3 
Let the warbling lute complain: "8 
* Let the loud trumpet ſound, 
Till the roofs all around - . 
* I᷑ be ſhrill echoes rebound: | 


A, - 


% The deep, majeſtic, Memn organs blow. _ 
Hark! the numbers ſoft and clear  * * 
| Gently ſteal upon the ear ; : | 
Now lduder, and yet louder riſe; 
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Exulting in triumph now ſwell the bold notes, (1 
In broket®air, trembling, the wild muſic floats ;. 


The ſtrains decay, 
5 


Ver. 6. 1 tibiæ, the plaintive pipe: 8 | 

Ver. 7. With th ſubmiſſion to the judgement of others, the 
ſtudied aſſimilation of art to ſound in theſe three lines, and tie 
fexteenth and Seventernth, 1 is carried too far, and approaches 2 . 
leſque ; blemiſhing in other reſpects an admirable ſtanza. 
poet correfted his Windfor Fore at verſe three hundred and 5 
for, probably, the ſame reaſon, The original reading of M 


52 Ms. which might appear puerile to his riper Ne was: 


And, mould' ring into duſt, drops the proud ſlone. 
WA... 10. Hug bes in his Ode on DE”. 7 


| Let the deep- -mouth'd organ blow : "9 1 
| And Congreve in his Hymn to Harmay : 
' In the deeg-orgar's mo 
— crc 
Ver. 18. So Addiſon in his Ode : WY Ag i 
And at a diſtance die. a 
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= A | While in more lengtheh'd notes and Now, Uke 10 


And fill with ſpreading ſounds the ſkies; 15 


| Till, by degrees, remote and ſmall, . 25 
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And melt away, Wy 7s. p 
In a dying, dying fall. pAl | 
* U. * 
By muſic, minds; an equal temper know, 
Nor ſwell too high, nor fink too low. 

If in the breaſt tumultuous joys ariſe, 85 
Muſic her ſoſt, aſſuaſive yoiceÞplics ; "0: - 8 
damn mare ij. rap 1 

Exalts her in enlivening aitrs. 
Warriors ſhe fires with ani 
Pours balm into the bleedi 


bonds? 
rere wounds 
ES: 
* 2 
Ver. 23. r Ol. a 
And neither fink too lu, nor ſoar too high. © N 
Ver. 24. © Clinias, the Pythagorean, as Chameleon of Pontus 
« tells the ſtory ;”” (theſe are the words of Atbenæus in his four- 
tcexth book) * a'man of peculiar manners and diſpoſition, when 
he felt himſelf irritated by paſſion, uſed to take up his lyre, * 
and play upon it : and to thoſe, who might aſk him the reaſon, 
che replied: I am foothing myſelf. And Homer's Achilles was | 
- © accuſtomed to "orb elf with a lyre, as an inſtrument ' | 
capable of aſſuaging the fiery vehemence of his paſſion.” | 
And it is related of Pythagorag, that, as he was once making 
+ his aſtronomical obſervations at midnight, he ſaw a young man, #71 
attended by a muſician, going on a viſit to his miſtreſs. ma 2 
youth, fired by jealouſy on finding a rival there beſore him, was [ 
preparing to ſet the houſe in flames; but was diverted from his 
purpoſe by the muſician, exchanging, at the direction of the | 
pluloſopher, his briſk tune into a ſedate and ſolemn meaſure. | $ 
To the ſame effect, we find in writ, that David was in- | 
troduced into Saus family to ſooth the melancholy of his royal 


maſter by pling Gi ks Karp, " 
Melancholy 


os 


FT 


8 


* 


#64 0 ES. 


Melancholy lifts her bead. 30 
Morpheus rouſes from his bed, 
& Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, 

Liſt ning envy drops her ſnakes, |. |, - 
Inteſtine war no more our paſſions wage, A 8 
ma giddy factions hear away their rage. 35 

III. | 
| Bur when our country's cauſe . to arms, 
Ho martial muſic ev'ry boſom warms ! 4 
So when the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas,  - 
High on the ſtern the N hracian rais'd bis ſtrain, 
While Argo ſaw her kindred trees 40 
Deſcend from-Pelion to the main. 
Tranſparted demigods ſtood round, 
And men grew heroes at the ſound, 

Inflam'd with glory's charms : 1 

Each chief his ſeV'nfold ſhield diſplay'd, 45 
And half unſheath'd the ſhining blade: $38 
And ſeas, and rocks, and ſkies rebound, + * 
To arms, to arms, to arms! x | 


Ver. 35. The epither giddy was mean and feeble, but ſeems 
the only defect in this ſedate and rational ſtanza, replete with b 
harmony and good ſenſe. The following ſtanza has, in my © 
opinion, the moſt lyric ſpirit and imagery 22 in the ode. 

Ver. 36. The word provoke is elegantly employed here in'it's 
origival and proper ſenſe of calling forth. So Gray in the Elegy : 

Can honogr's voice provete the filent duſt ? 

What a ſtrange maſs of lumber is Tobyjen's Diftionary, for 
want of noting ſimply, the proper meaning of words and the 
fgarative deviation from it; which would have made the book 
more uſeful in a tenth part of the fie ! 


| IV. But 
N 


/ 


O D ES. 105 
Iv. 
But when through all th' infernal bounds, | 
Which flaming Phlegeton ſurrounds, 50 
Love, ſtrong as death, the poet led 
To the pale nations of the dead, 
What ſounds were heard, 
What ſcenes appear d, | 
O'er all the dreary. coals bs 0 
Dreadful gleams, : 
Diſmal ſcreams, | 
Fires that glow, - 
Shrieks of wo, ng 4. 
Sullen moans, 5 | 60 
Hollow groans, Gent 
And cries of tortur'd Fwy 8 
But hark! he ſtrikes the golden lyre; 


And ſee ! the tortugd ghoſts reſpire ; 


See, 


Ver. 50. flaming, alluding to the etymology of the word Phl- 
gethon in Great ſo Par. Loſt. ii. 580. 
. , fierce Pblegetbon, 
Whoſe waves of torrent fre inflame with rage. 
Ver. 51. Waller of divine Love, Canto v. . 
Love, firong as death ; and, like it, levels all. | | 
Ver. 58. This is tautologous and inefficient. That fires glow, ' ' 
who is ignorant? not to mention, that a meaſure ſo frittered 
a nenen Cn _one 


and majeſty of lyric poetry. 
Ver. 64. The whole of this deſcription falls ſhort in dignity 


| of the great original, Virgil, Geo. iv. 481. which is undebaſed 
T7 | * 


place: 
x Tu in! 


106 0D ES. 


See, ſhady forms advance TEL 65 
Thy ſtone, O Siſyphus, ſtands ſtill, 
Ixion reſts upon his wheel, | 
And the pale ſpectres dance 
The furies ſink upon their iron beds, 
And ſnakes uncurl'd hang liſt ning round their heads, 
V. 198 
By the ſtreams that ever flow, "1 
By the fragrant winds that blow, 
7 Oer 


Th infernal manfion's, nodding ſeem to dance. 
Quin ipſz ſtupuere domus, atque intima leti 
Tartara, cæruleoſque implexæ crinibus angues 
Eumenides, tenuitque inhians tria Cerberus ora, 
Atque Ixionit vento rota conſtitit orbis, 
That image of Cerberus is very lively ; as if he had opened his 
mouth to bark at the intruder, and was ſuſpended by the power 
of muſic in the midſt of the action. Like another animated pic- 
ture, which Ovid has given us in his Metamorphoſes, xi. 60, where 
Apollo petrifies a ſerpent in the ſame attitude : 
eee patulos, ut erant, indurat hiatus. 
I thus tranſlate the verſes in Virgil for the gratification ofthe 
Engliſh reader. | 
; Sooth'd by the ſound, &en Death's grim realms admire 
The plaintive warblings of his magic lyre ; 
The Furies drop their ſnake-entwined hair : 
While Cerberus“ three mouths their din prepare, 
They gape, enchain'd with raptures, that could ſteal 
Thy ſenſe, Ixion ! from the torturing wheel. 
Some particulars are taken by Pope from Owid”s account of this 
event, which I ſhall not ſtay to quote. 
Ver. 71. This is a moſt affecting ſtanza, and the mind of the 
reader is ſuddenly engaged in a moſt intereſting ſuſpenſe by the 
awakening manner, in which it is introduced, after the example of 
' ſome 


o DES. 


O'er th*.Elyſian flow'rs; 
By thoſe happy ſouls who dwell 


In yellow meads of aſphodel, | 75 
Or amaranthine bow'rs ; | 

By the heros armed ſhades, 

Glitt'ring through the gloomy glades ; ; 


ſome exquiſite nn poetry, without the formality 
of he /aid, or le thus began : and the like. Such abruptneſs proves 
the mind of the poet to be wholly abſorbed in the ſubjet, and 
renders the compoſition perfectly natural and pathetic: and theſe 
| beauties are much heightened by the moving repetition of the 
ſame words, ſo judiciouſly conducted on this occafion. The 
paſſage is much ſuperior to Ovid, Met, x. 17. 
Ver. 72. I place a comma at blew, that the next verſe, « O'er 
th' Elyſian flow'rs,” may refer to both the preceding: which 
reference is neceſſary to reſcue the firſt verſe from infipidity. 
So Par. Loft, Wi. 358. 
And where the river of bliſs through midf of heav'n 
Rolls o'er Elyſian flowers her amber ffream. 
Ver. 75. So Homer : v aogpedivoy Ariana, the mead of Aſphoden. 
Ver. 76. Milton, Par. Loſt, xi. 77. 
3 from their bliſsful bowwers 


ver. 77. He had under contemplation a ſtroke of noble en- 
thuſiaſm in the Ancid, vi. 489. —_— to uſe Pindar's 
phraſe, of the grandeſt poetry: 

a KR 

Ut videre virum fulgentiaque arma per umbras, 

Ingenti trepidare metu. 0 

But Argive chiefs and Agamemnon's train, 

When his refulgent arms flaſh'd through the ſhady plain, 

Fled from his well-known face. Dryden. a 
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Again ſhe falls, again ſhe dies, ſhe dies! 


vi. 


o DES. 

By the youths that dy'd for love, 
Wand' ring in the myrtle grove, | 
Reſtore, reſtore Eurydice to life: 8 

Oh take the huſband, or return the wife 


iq 


He ſung, and hell confented | ie 
To hear the poet's prayer: | 
Stern Proſerpine relented, bs] 
And gave him back the fair. 
Thus ſong could prevail 
Ober death, and o'er hell, 
A conqueſt how hard and how glorious! _ _ 
Though fate had faſt bound her 90 
With Styx nine times round her, 
Yet muſic and love were victorious, 
VI. ' 
But ſoon, too ſoon, the lover turns his eyes: 


tos 


How 
Ver. 80. Becauſe the myrtle was POINTER whoſe vic- 
tims theſe lovers were. The thought is mken from Yirgil, An 


w Hic, quos durus amor crudeli tabe peredit, 
Secreti celant calles, et myrtea ciredm 
Silva tegit. 
Here the {ad victim's of love's waſting power 
Retreats ſequeſter'd and a myrtle bower 
" Incloſe ............ by + 
Ver. 83. The anapeftic meaſure and double rhyme fink the 
latter part of this ſtanza into mere burleſque. aun 
wn iv. 480. 
* et novies Styx interfuſa coercet 
And nine mes round Styx winds lis Bagelag mii, 
Ver. 93. The former and latter parts of this ſtanza are, in 
my 


O DRS. 109 


How wilt thou now the fatal ſiſters move? © gg 
No crime was thine, if tis no crime to love. , 
Now under hanging mountains, 
Beſide the falls of fountains, 
Or where Hebrus wanders, PW 
Rolling in meanders, 4 100 
All alone, | 


Unheard, — 15 
He makes his moan; 
And calls her ghoſt, 
For ever, ever, ever loſt! | 105 
Now with furies ſurrounded, 
Deſpairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows, _ 
Amidſt Rhodope's ſnows : 
my opinion, excellent: a line or two in the middle, which the 
reader will immedfaifly ſelect, are much inferior to the reſt, 
Ver. 95. This verſe is formed from Virgil, Geo. iv. 505. 
Quo fletu manes, qui numina voce moveret ? 
What tears could move, what pray'rs, relentleſs fate? 
Ver. 101. All this is far, very far indeed, below his maſter : 
Geo. iv. 465. | | 
Te, dulcis conjux, te ſolo in litore ſecum, 
Te veniente die, te decadente, canebat. 
Thee, thee, ſweet bride ! he fan, ia wills, FREY 
For thee at dawn, for thee at night his moan. - 
Ver. 108. This childiſh conceit of g/owing amidſt the /apws of 
Rbedepe, is truly frigid, unworthy of our author's judgement, 
and in Ovid's moſt licentious humour. # Theſe indecorums,” 
* Longinus, ſect. v. a critic of moſt accurate taſte; . theſe 
indecorums ariſe in compoſition from an inceſſant affectation of 
* novelty in ſentiment ; a rage, that infatuates the authors of our 


c time. | 
K 3 See; 


110 | ODES. N * 


See, wild as the winds, o'er the deſert he flies; 110 
Hark! Hæmus reſounds with the —— 
Ah ſee, he ow} 
Yet ev'n in death Exrydice he ſung, WES 
Eurydice ſtill trembled on his tongue, 
Eurydice the woods, © 115 
Eurydice the floods, | 
wy the rocks, and hollow mountains cid 
VII. 
Muſic the ferceſt grief can te 
And fate's ſevereſt rage diſarm : 
| Muſic can ſoften pain to eaſe, 2 120 
And make deſpair and madneſs pleaſe: ä 


Ver. 113. This artful repetition of the name is not inferior to 
the ſame beauty in Ovid and Virgil, thoug praiſe of origi- 
nality muſt be conceded to them without pation. Metam, 
Xi. 52. | SDS 

: Flebile neſcio quid queritur lyra, flebile lingua, 
Murmurat exanimis ; reſpondent flebile ripz. 
A moan his fault'ring tongue convulſive founds, 
A moan his lyre ; the bank @ moan rebounds, 
Virgil is more majeſtic, and is tranſlated by our poet : Geo. 
Iv. 525. 
: bus Eurydicen vox ipſa et frigida lingua, 
Ah ! miferam Eurydicen ! anima fugiente vocabat : | 
Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripz. - TE 
Ver, 121. Duke ſays of the muſe, in fome verſes n th dn 
of Charles II. 
That ſweetens ſorrow, and makes ſadneſs pleaſe. 


In the next verſe the expletives it can are very mean and infipid. 
Our 


O DES. 


Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliſs above. 

This the divine Cecilia found, 6 
And to her Maker's praiſe confin'd the ſound. 125 
When the full organ joins the tuneful quire, 

Th' immortal pow'rs incline their ear; 

Borne on the ſwelling notes our ſouls aſpire, 
While ſolema airs improve the ſacred fire; 

And angels lean from heav'n to hear. 130 
Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell, | 
To bright Cecilia greater pow'r is given; 

His numbers rais'd. a ſhade from hell, 

Her's lift the foul, to heav'n. 


Ver. 126, „ee conn egg e mcg # 

There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full voic 4 quire below, | 

In ſervice high, and anthems clear. 
If the mere deſcription by fuch poets /ifts the foul to heaven, what 
muſt the reality? And what ſhall we think of Mr. Gray, who 
had the courage to contend with ſuch illuſtrious antagoniſts ; and 
to contend ſucceſsfully ? For even Milton's ſtrains are ſurpaſſed 
by thoſe, which every reader will immediately call to memory. 
Where through the long-drawn iſle and fretted vault 

The pealing anthem (wells the note of praiſe. 

Ver. 129. Improve is an improper and inelegant word as ap- 
plied to fire. Our poet acquits himſelf with more dexterity in 
his E/ay on Criticiſm, verſe one hundredth. 

The gen'rous critic amd the poet's fire. 
Ver. 130. Yalden in his ode on the ſame ſubject: 
Then choirs of liſtening angels ſtood around. | 
Ver. 134. Shakeſpere, Henry VIII. act 2. ſcene 1. 
Make of your prayers one ſweet ſacrifice, 
And ft my foul to heaven. (8 
K 4 TWO. 
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And ſteel now glitters in the muſes” ſhades. 


. 121 


Two | CHORUSES | 
TO. THE TRAGEDY OF RENE BO) 


. 


SDS / | 1 
* CHORUS OF ATHENIANS. 


STROPHE 1. 


p Yt ſides, where ſacred truth is fought; ; 
Groves, where immortal ſages taught: 
Where heav'nly viſions Plato fir'd, _ 
And Epicurus lay infpifd! 


; In vain your guiltleſs laurels ſtood _- + 5 


Unſpotted long with human blood. 
War, horrid war, your thoughtful walks invades, 


5 
Ver. 1. Horace, Epiſt. ii. 2. 
Atque inter ſilvas Academi quærero verum. 
And eek for truth in Academus? groves. | 
Of theſe two odes, the former i at clegant coloplitin and 
much ſuperior, in my opinion, to the ſecond. 
Ver. 4. The verb lay very happily expreſſes the tranquil li 
of this philoſopher, lecturing in his garden. 
Ver. 7. He ſhould have introduced a little variety here, and 
deſcribed the alarm both to the ear and eye ; WINES 
The dia of war ........... 


* Altered from Shakeſpear by the Duke of Buckingham, at 
whoſe defire theſe two choruſes were compoſed, to ſupply 2 
many wanting in his play, 'They were ſet many years 
by the famous Bononcini, and performed at Buckingham-houſe. P. 


ANTISTROPHE 


ANTISTROPHE I, 
Oh heav'n-born ſiſters ! ſource of art 
Who charm the ſenſe, or mend the heart; 10 
Who lead fair Virtue's train along, | 
Moral truth, and myſtic ſong ! 
To what new clime, what diſtant ſky, 
Forſaken, friendleſs, ſhall ye fly ? 
Say, will ye bleſs the bleak Atlantic ſhore? 15 
Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more? | 
STROPHE I. 
When Athens ſinks by fates unjuſt, 
When wild barbarians ſpurn her duſt ; 
Perhaps ev'n Britain's utmoſt ſhore 
Shall ceaſe to bluſh with ſtrangers' gore, 20 
See Arts her ſavage ſons control, 
And Athens riſing gear the pole 
Till ſome new tyrant lifts his purple hand, 
And civil madneſs tears them from the land. 


Ver. 20. Horace only ſays, boſditibus feros, cruel to flrangers : 
and, perhaps, even this was the flander of vexation upon our poor 
countrymen, becauſe the Raman could not ſubdue them, as 7. 
bullus acknowledges, iv. 1. 149. 

Te mae ine Nenne Mens Beitnawes : 
where ſee the commentators. 

Ver. 21. The e e e en 
occaſions much ambiguity, and leaves no index of the conſtruc- 
tion but the ſcope of the paſſage : as cantrol, and them in the laſt 
verſe, might relate either to arts or /ons. Our authors ſhould 
er e eee as Mr. Pope might on this 
occaſion by writing : 

See da dA Bo em | 
ANTISTROPHE 
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ANTISTROPHE 11. 8 

Ye gods! what juſtice rules the ball! 2g 

Freedom and Arts together fall ; 

Fools grant whate'er Ambition craves, 

And men, once ignorant, are ſlaves, ' 

Oh curs'd effects of civil hate, 

In ev'ry age, in ev'ry ſtate ! 31 8 0 
Still, when the luſt of tyrant pow'r ſucceeds,  _ 
Some Athens periſhes, ſome Tully bleeds. 


7} CHORUS 
9 YOUTHS AND VIRGINS. 


SEMICHORUS, ' 


On aa Love ! haſt thou poſſeſt 
The prudent, learn'd, and virtuous breaſt ? 


Ver. 26. This ſentiment is as noble as it is juſt ; worthy alike 
of the poet, the patriot, and the philoſopher. Beneath tyranny | 
and penal laws, half the powers of the mind lie dormant, and- 
the other half in a ſtate of drowſineſs from imperfe& exerciſe, 
This important truth could -not eſcape the peripicuity of the 
| father of heathen poetry, Odyſſey xvii. 328. 

Hyov yap v apeing anoaivurai Evpuonre Z avg 

Ang@-, eur ay pv val JuMov nuap He. 

Jove fix'd it certain, that the fatal day, 

Which makes men ſlaves, takes half their worth. Pope. 

Longinus, at the end of his Treatiſe on the Sublime, accounts, in 
ſome excellent remarks, * the decay of 1 in his time, from 


this Principle. 
. Wiſdom 


O DES. 


Wiſdom a wit in vain reclaim, - 

And arts but ſoften us to ſeel thy dne. 
Love, ſoft intruder, enters here, | * 
But ent'ring learns to be ſincete. 1 70 
Marcus with bluſhes owns he loves, 

And Brutus tenderly reproves.  , + 
Why, Virtue, doſt thou blame defire, -- 
Which Nature has impreſt? 10 
Why, Nature doſt thou ſooneſt fire 
The mild and gen'rous breaſt ? - - 
ons. 
Love's purer flames the gods approve; 

The gods and Brutus bend to love: 
Brutus for abſent Porcia ſighs, | 15 

Fd ſterner Caſſius melts at Junia's eyes. 

What is looſe love? a tranſient gueſt,” 
Spent in a ſudden ſtorm of luſt, 
A vapour fed fram wild deſire, 

A wand'ring ſelf-conſuming fire. 

But Hymen's kinder flames unite ; 
And burn for ever one; | 


Chaſte as cold Cynthia's virgin licht, 
Productive as the ſun. 


— 


ves A fine obſervation, drawn from nature, and authoriſed 
by experience. The concomitant, or rather the ſource, of genius 
and rafte, is that delicate ſenſibility, which renders mum | 
larly impreſſible to this tender paſſion. 

Ver. 24. Cold is an intondficne and wnkappy. übe, in con- 
nection with flames, and the flames of love, He ſhould have faid 
nil Cynthia, or ſome equivalent expreſſion, 

| SEMICHORUS 
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1 ODES. 
| _ _ , SEMICH@RUS, © | 
Oh ſource of.ev*ry ſocial tye, +: - 
United wiſh, and mutual joy | 
What various joys on one attend. 
As ſon, as father, brother, huſband, friend ? 
Whether his hoary fire he ſpies, . 
While thouſand grateful thoughts ariſe; 
Or meets his ſpouſe's fonder eye; 
Or views his ſmiling progeny ; p 
What tender paſſions take their turns, 
What home-felt raptures move? 
His heart now melts, now leaps, now 
With rev'rence, hope, and love. 
"41 | CHORUS, N 2155 
Hence guilty joys, diſtaſtes, ſurmiſes, 1 
Hence falſe tears, deceits, diſguiſes, 
Dangers, doubts, delays, ſurpriſes ; 
Fires that ſcorch, yet dare not ſhine: _ 
Pureſt love's unwaſtipg treaſure, 
Conſtant faith, fair hope, long leiſure ; 
Days of eaſe, and nights of pleaſure ; 
Sacred Hymen ! theſe are thine. 


py 


. p96 


ver. 25. The dicton of this verſe alſo is incongruous and 
inelegant. The ſource of a tye / 


Ver. 34. The term bneyl is» malt load cambiati 
and vulgar as it is aukward. He macht have written, | 


What beart-felt raptures move! 
His foul now melts 56 „%%% „ „%% 


Tay} 
ODE ON SOLITUDE® 


Harp the man whoſe wiſh and care 
A few paternal acres bound ; 
Content to breathe his native air, 
In his own ground. 
Whoſe herds with milk, whoſe fields with bread, 5 
Whoſe flocks ſupply him with attire ; | 


Whoſe trees in ſummer yield him ſhade, 
In winter fire. 


Bleſs'd, who can unconcern'dly find 
Hours, days, and years flide ſoft away, 10 
In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day, 


\ . | , 

Ver. 1. Some of the thoughts in this ode were probably ſug- 
geſted by the beautiful verſes of Claudian on the old man of 
Verona, beginning with Felix, qui pairiis. And the meaſure, 
ee ̃ oo age ſeems formed 
on the model of the ancient Sapphic. 

Ver. 12. This is imitated from Cowley's tranſlation of Martial, 
book ii. epig. xc. 

Sit nox cum ſomno, fit fine lite dies, 
Thus let my life ſlide ſilently away, 
With /tep all night, and quiet all the day. 


This was a very early production of our anthor, written at 
about twelve years old. Pope. 
Sound 
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118 _ oDEs 
Sound fleep by night ; ſtudy and eaſe 
Together mix d, ſweet recreation 


And W which moſt does pleaſe . 15 
With meditation. | | 
Thus let me live, unſeen, 8 ; 
Thus unlamented let me die; 4 
Steal from the world, and not a ſtone 
Tell where J lie. | 20 


Ver. 18. This was the wiſh of Funius. 
Nemo me lachrymis decoret, neque funera fletu 
Faxit. 
| Let no fond friends with wailings grace my bier, 
Nor o'er mine aſhes drop the pitying tear. 


Our poet had alſo probably in view the delicate concluſion of 
Roſeommon's ode on the ſame ſubject of ſolitude : { 
Here may I always on this downy graſs, 
Unknown, unſeen, my eaſy minutes paſs ; 
Till with a gentle force victorious death 
My ſolitude invade, 
And, ſtopping for a while my breath, 
Wich eaſe convey me to a better ſhade. 


THE 


L 1 90 By 


THE 


DYING CHRISTIAN TO HIS SOUL, 


op- 
| ms 
V1TAL fpark of heav'nly flame! 
Quit, oh quit this mortal frame! 
Trembling, hoping, ling'ring, flying, 
Oh the pain, the bliſs of dying 


Ver. 1. Mr. Warton in the Adventurer points out a paſlage of 
Flatnan, which Pope has imitated in this ode. 

When on my ſick bed I languiſh, 

Full of ſorrow, full of anguiſh, 258 

F ainting, gaſping, trembling, crying, 

Panting, groaning, ſpeechleſs, dying 

Methinks I hear ſome gentle ſpirit ſay, 

Be not fearful ; come away !” 


* This ode wb e in fnlkaton.or SS 
Hadrian to his departing ſoul. See Hadrian's ſonnet, let. 4. of 
Letters to and from Mr. Steele, &c. vol. 3. P. Of the ſonnet in 
queſtion the following is a tranſlation by o our poet, not leſs beau- 
tiful than the delicate original. h 

Ah fleeting ſpirit ! wandering fire, SY 
That long haſt warm'd my tender breaſt ! 

| Muſt thou no more this frame inſpire ? 

No more, a pleaſing, cheerful gueſt ? 

Whither, ah ! whither art thou flying ? 
To what dark, andiſcover'd ſhore ? 

Thou ſeem'ſt all trembling, ſhivering, dying; 
And wit and humour are no more. 

Ceaſe, 
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Drowns my ſpirits, draws my breath? 


Ceaſe, fond Nature, ceaſe thy ftrife, TT 5 
Ald let me languiſh into life. | 
II. 
Hark! they whiſper ; ingdh ſay, 
Siſter ſpirit, come away \ 
What is this abſorbs me quite? 
Steals my ſenſes, ſhuts my ſight, 10 


Tell me, my ſoul, can this be death 1 
III. 
The world recedes; it diſappears 
Heav'n opens on my eyes my ears ; 
With ſounds ſeraphic ring: | 15 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount I fly! 5 
O Grave! where is thy victory? 
O Death ! where is thy ſting ? 4 


Ver. 5. Sheffield in his Temple of Death : 

*Tis paſt ; this pang — Nature gives o'er the frife. - | 
Our poet's expreſſion of, langui/s into life, is beautiful and happy 
beyond all praiſe. 

Ver. 8. So Coley in a paſſage of his thirty-fourth chapter of 
Laiab, which appears ridiculous enough, eſpecially i in it's de- 
tached ſtate : | 

The lion nyo anon. of 
Brother leopard | come away.” 

Ver. 10. The learned reader will diſcover hare bd Þ ab 
fourteenth, an imitation of Sappho's celebrated ode, preſerved by - 
Longinus : which is ſo generally known by Mr. Philip's excellent 
tranſlation, that I ſhall not quote it in this place, Mr. Pops, 
perhaps, owes ſome obligation to that tranſlation. 


AN 


ESSAY ON ;ERITICISM. 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1709. 


er 
PART. LIL 


Irre That it is as great a fault to judge ill, at 10 
write ill, and a more dangerous one to the public, ver. 1. 

That a true taſte is as rare to be found, as u true genius, ver. 9. #518. 

The oy RES 
ver. 19. {0 8. 

The multitude of critits, and cauſes of them, ver. 26. t0 45. 

That we are to fudy our own taſte, and know the limits of it, ver. 
46. to 67. 


Nature the beſt quidh of ideen, ver. 68. 4 87. 
Improved by art and rules, e 


ver. 88. 
Rules derived from the practice of the ancient poets, ver. 88. to 110. 
That therefore the ancients are neceſſary to be fudied by @ critic, par- 
ticularly Homer and Virgil, ver. 120 to 138. 
Of licenees, and the uſe of them by the ancients, ver. 140. to 180. 
Reverence due to the ancients, and praiſt of them, ver. 181, Cc. 


PART II. Ver. 203, &c. 


Cauſe: hindering a true judgment. 1. Pride, ver. 208, 2. Im- 


perfect learning, ver. 215. 3. Judging by parts and nat by the 
; L whole, 


122 CONTENTS. 
whole, ver. 233. 0 288. - Critics in wit, language, 
only, ver. 288, 305, 339, . 4. Being too hard to pleaſe, oe 
too apt. to admire, ver. 384. 5. Partiality — too much love to a 

" ſet, —0 the ancients or moderns, ver. 394. 6. Prejudice or 

prevention, ver. 408, 7. Singularity, ver. 424. 8. Incon- 

ſtancy, ver. 430. 9. Party-ſpirit, ver. 452. Cc. 10. Envy, « 
ver. 466. Againſt envy, and in praiſe of good nature, ver. 08, 
Sc. When ſeverity is chiefly to be uſed by critics, ver. 526, Cc. 


PART III. Ver. Ses. Ce. 


1 in 4 critic. 1. Candour, ver, 
wk ler) vcr Bir $0 ver. 578. 2. — 
to be reftrained, ver. 584. Charater of an incorrigible poet, 
ver. 600 ; and of an impertinent critic, ver. 610, Ce. Cha- 
racter of a good critic, ver. 629. The hiſtory of criticiſm, and 
character of the beft critics, Ariſtotle, ver. 645. Horace, 
ver. 653. Dionyſius, ver. 665. Petronius, ver. 667. Quin- 
tilian, ver. 670. Longinus, ver. 675. Of the ditay of criticifm, 
and its revival. Eraſmus, ver. 693. Vida, ver. 705. Boi 
Aeau, ver. 714. Lord Roſcommon, c. ver. 725. Concluſfon, P. 
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"AN 


ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 


Ts hard to his if greater want of ſkill 


| Appear in writing or in judging ill; 
But of the two, leſs dang'rous is th offence 
To tire our patience, than miſlead our ſenſe. - 

When we conſider the multifarious excellencies of the following 
performance, both as a collection of critical obſervation and an 
effuſion of poetic genius, and are informed at the ſame time, 
that it was the production of a youth, who had not yet completed 
his one and twentieth year; the ſingularity of the circumſtance, or 
a jealous conſciouſneſs of inferior powers, might at firſt incline us 
to ſceptical inſinuation upon the fact itſelf; but, when we find, 
that the actual publication of the poem effectually ſilences every 
ſuſpician of this nature, we are compelled to acknowledge the. 
E/ay on Critici/m to be the moſt aſtoniſhing effort of taſte, judge - 
ment, good ſenſe, and knowledge united, take it all in all, that 
literature, ancient or modern, has yet exhibited. And yet, as 
we proceed in our remarks on this performance, we ſhall occa- 
fionally point out ſuchſpecimens of inaccurate expreſſion, ſlovenly 
verſification, and ſuperficial judgement, as will abundantly evince, 
that, though Mr.. Pope only was equal to ſuch an effort, it was 
Mr. Pope in his immaturity : like Jove in Crete, ſporting with his 
arrows and his javelin ; not yet advanced to the ſovereignty of 
the ſkies, to campel the clouds and wield the thunder-bolt. 

Ver. 1. This exordium appears to me confuſed, inconſiſtent, 
and erroneous, Few will believe, that the number of bad critics 
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Some few in that, but numbers err in this, 3 
Ten cenſure wrong for one who writes amiſs; 

A fool might once himſelf alone expoſe, 

Now one in verſe makes many more in proſe. 

Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go juſt alike, yet each believes his own. 10 
In poets as true genius is but rare, | 
True taſte as ſeldom is the critic's ſhare ; 

Both muſt alike from heav'n derive their light, | 
Theſe born to judge, as well as thoſe to write, 
Let ſuch teach others who themſelves excel, 15 
And cenſure freely who have written well, x 
Authors are partial to their wit, 'tis true, 
But are not critics to their judgment too ? 

Vet, if we look more cloſely, we ſhall find © 
Moſt have the ſeeds of judgment in their mind: 20 


is ten times greater, than that of bad writers the contrary, per- 
haps, is nearer the truth. However this be, theſe bad otic 
are inſtantly converted into bad wrirers in wer/e, and contradiffin- 
7 guiſhed to fools in a way, of which 1 profeſs myſelf unable to dil- 
cern the propriety in any reſpect. What follows, is unexceptionable 
in ſentiment, and of as much elegance as didaQtic poetry requires, 

Ver. 18. Let ſuch teach others] Qui ſeribit artificieſs, ab ahi: 
commode ſcripta facile intelligere poterit. Cir. ad Herenn. hb. ; 
De pictore, ſeulptore, fickore, nift artifex, judicare non poteſt. Plin, P. 

Ver. 19. This and the fix following 2 
good ſenſe, adorned by elegant iluftration and an eaſy flow of 

poetry. 

Ver. 20. Moft have the feeds] r 
ulla arte aut ratione, que ſint tte OR 
dijudicant, Cic. de orat. lib. 3. P. 

Nature 


AN ESSAVY ON CRITICISM. 125 
Nature affords at-leaſt a glimm'ring light ; | 
The lines, tho' touch'd but faintly, are drawn right. 
But as the ſlighteſt ſketch, if juſtly trac'd, | 


Is by ill-colouring but the more diſgrac'd, 
„rammen 


„ 
1 


VARIATION, 


Between verſe twenty-fifth and twenty · ſixth were theſe lines, 
ſince omitted by the author. 
Many are ſpoil'd by that pedantic throng, 
Who with great pains teach youth to reaſori wrong. 
Tutors, like virtuoſo's, oft inclin'd 
By ſtrange transfuſion * to improve the mind, 
Draw off the ſenſe we have, to pour in new; 
Which yet, with all their ll, they ne'er could do, 

Ver. 23. Much to the ſame purpoſe Arifotle in his poeties, 
cap. vi. edit, Cooke, Cantab. Apxn py uv u dn fwxn-ala. 
So then, the fable is the fundamental part, and as it were the 
« ſoul, of tragedy. And the ſame thing happens alſo in paint- 
ing; for the moſt beautiful colours, in a confuſed heap on the 
« canvaſs, would not 2 ſo much as the fimple outline of a 
« figure in chalk,” 

Ver. 25. So by falſe learning] Plus fine doctrina prudentia, quam 
fine prudentia valet doctrina. Quint. P. 

The compariſon ſeems to require the word deba rather than 
«fac'd: becauſe the fetch is not ſuppoſed to n but 
injured only, by an injudicious colouring. 


The 7ransfufion ſpoken of in the fourth verſe of this variation 
v the transfuſion of one animal's blood into another: concerning 
which practice Spra- ſays in his hifory of the Royal Society, that 
Dr. Chriſtopher Wren (the celebrated architect) ( was the Grit 
author of the noble anatomical experiment of injecting liquors into 
* the veins of animals :* p. 317, edition of 1722, 
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Some arc; ben ede io h rbb 26 
And ſome made coxcombs Nature meant but fools 
In ſearch of wit theſe loſe their common ſenſe, -- 
And then turn criti&'in their own defence: 

Each burns alike, who can, or cannot write, 30 
Or with a rival's, or an eunuch's ſpite. 

All fools have ſtill an itching to deride, 

And fain would be upon the laughing fide, - 


If Mævius ſcribble in Apollo's ſpite, f 
There are who judge ſtill worſe than he can write, 


Some have at firſt for wits, then poets paſt, 36 
Turn'd critics next, and prov'd plain fools at Jaſt. 
Some neither can for wits nor critics paſs, 

As heavy mules are neither horſe nor afs.. 
Thoſe half-learn'd witlings, num'rous in our iſle, 40 


As half-form'd inſets on the banks of Nile; 


Unfiniſh'd things, one knows not what to call, 
Their generation's ſo equivocal ; 
To tell em, would a hundred tongues require, 
Or one vain wit's, that might a hundred tire. 45 
But you, who ſeek to give and merit fame, 
And juſtly bear a critic's noble name, 
| | Be 


Ver. 32. Does not the ſcope of the argument, and the follow- 
ing verſe, which is mere tautology, require decide inftead of 
deride ? 

Ver. 41. This he had read in Ovid's Metanerphoer i. 42. 

Ver. 42. $59 (Wen of this Bas bs quorth, 207 CHOIEO 
defective. 

Ver. 46. This is a palpable imitation of Hirac's r of Papy 
verſe thirty - eighth. | 
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Be ſure yourſelf and your own reach to know, 

How far your genius, taſte, and learning go; 

Launch not beyond your depth, but be diſcreet, ' 50 

And mark that point where ſenſe and dulneſs meet. 
Nature to all things fix'd the limits fit, | 

And wiſely curb'd proud man's pretending wit. 

As on the land while here the ocean gains, 

In other parts it leaves wide ſandy plains; 55 

Thus in the ſoul while memory prevails, 

The ſolid pow'r of underſtanding fails; N 

Where beams of warm imagination play, 

The memory's ſoft figures melt away. 


Sumite materiam veſtris, qui ſcribitis, æquam 

Viribus; et verſate did, quid ferre recuſent, 

Quid valeant humeri. 

La e a 

And often try what weight they can ſupport, 

And wit Go Marie eee Roſcom. 
$0 too Boiltau, art. poet. i. 13. 

Et conſulter ö | 
Ver. 58. The figurative allufions of this paſlage are extremely 
elegant and happy. To the truth of the poſition I beg leave to 
demur from my own experience; as ſome of the moſt vigorous 
underſtandings, that I have ever known, have been accompanied 
by the moſt retentive memories. In other caſes, of endowments 
leſs extraordinary, the ſolution is extremely obvious: he, that is 
occupied in extending the boundaries of his knowledge and 
increaſing the ſtock of his ideas with all poſſible afliduity, cannot 
poſſibly find leaſure to tread back ſo frequently his former fteps ; 
_ 4 proceſs abſolutely neceſſary, in a greater or leſs degree, to the 
impreſſion of our acquiſitions on the memory. ; 
Dryden, in his Charadter of « goed Parts, has line like this of 


Pope's : 
oy But, when the milder vam of mercy play. 
e One 
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126 AN ES6AY ON CRITICISM. 


One ſcience only will one genius fit 60 
So vaſt is art, ſo narrow human wit! ts 
Not only bounded to peculiar arts, 
But oft in thoſe confin'd to ſingle parts. | 
Like kings we loſe the conqueſts gain d before, 
By vain ambition ſtill to make them more: | 65 
Each might his fev'ral province well command, 
Would all but ſtoop to what they underſtand, 
Firſt, follow Nature, and your judgment ſtame 
By her juſt ſtandard, which is ſtill the ſame: © / 
Unerring NArunx, ſtill divinely bright, 70 
One clear, unchang'd, and uni ver ſal light, 


Ver. 61. This poſition ſeems formed from the well-known 
maxim of Hippocrates, me n frond of te. prone © Be 
aphoriſms. O g Bpaxus, n d Texm waxpn : Life is ſhort, 
but art is long.” 

Ver. 63. According to this idea, „enn 
84. that the ancient g yptians confined their phyſicians to 3 
particular deceaſe, and compelled them to attend to that only. 
e e eee ANY n. 

dactors, bowel-dedors, and ſo forth. 

Ver. 68. From this verſe to the ſeventy-ninth, politions juſt, 
recondite, and truly philoſophical, are delivered in all the embel- 
liſhment of poetic ſplendour and all the perſpicuity of familiar 
proſe, 9 5 | J 

Ver. 71. This alluſion to the /i and his characteriſtical pro- - 
perties, in contradiſtinction to the moon, is eminently beautiful and 
ingenious. Clear, without ob/curity, as the reverſe of the moon's 
diſk from her natural opacity ; unchang'd, without wane, gibbeſity, 
or creſcent ; univerſal, ever the /ame without diſcontinuance. 

Life, 
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Life, force, and beauty, muſt to all impart, 
At once the ſource, and end, and teſt of Art. 

Art from that fund cach juſt ſupply provides, 
Works without ſhow, and without pomp preſides. 
In ſome fair body thus th'-informing-ſoul 76 
wich ſpirits feeds, wich vigour fills the. whole, 


Ver. 72. Strength would have been a better word chan rer; 
and more applicable tp, the thungs glanced at in the compariſon, 
vegetable produtions. 

Ver. 74- On poet might have in his eyp the following pe- 
in Vida's Art of Poetry, i. 455. an author whom he appears to 
have admired much beyond his merit. 

Prætereà, haud lateat te nil conarier arten 
Naturam niſi ut aflimulet, propidſque ſequatur. 


Hanc unam vates ſibi propoſuere magiſtram : 
Quicquid agunt, hujus ſemper veſtigia ſervant. 


The ſentiment is ſufficiently trite, but comes graced with all the 

charms of novelty from the magic hands of Mr. Pope, 

Ver. 75. In correſpondence with this remark, Longinus, in the 

ſeventeenth ſection of his Sublime, obſerves, that the ornaments of 

compoſition are then moſt ſucceſsful in the attainment of their 

end, when they are ſo natural and appropriate, as, to. create. no 

ſuſpicion of artificial and elaborate contrivance, 

Ver. 76. ner is « n ee en fins 

and admirable paſſage and one in Virgil, En. vi. 726. not les / | 
admirable and ſublime. | 
Spiritus intds alit, totamque infuſa per artus 

Mens agitat molem, et magno ſe corpore miſcet. 

. eee. ONE common / 

N eee 

This active mind, infus d through all the ſpace, 
Unites and mingles with the mighty maſs. * 
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e ESSAY ON CRITICISM. | 
Each motion guides, and ev 'ry nerve ſuſtains ; | 


in his verſes on Ro/common's Poetry : 


Itſelf unſeen, but in th' effects remains. | 
Some to whom Heav'n in wit has been profuſe, 80 
Want as much more to turn it to its. uſe ; 
For wit and judgment'often are at ſtrife, 1 
Though meant each other's aid, like man and Ai 
'Tis more to guide, than ſpur the Muſe's ſteed; 
Reftrain his fury, than provoke his ſpeed; | 8g 
The winged courſer, like a gen'rqus horſe, 
Shows moſt true mettle when you check his courſe. 
Thoſe RvLes of old diſcover'd, not devis d, 
Are Nature ſtill, but Nature merhodis'd; 


Nature, 
VARIATION. ' 


Ver. 80. There are whom Heav'n has bleſs'd with ſtore of wit, 
Yet want as much again to manage it, 


Ver. 79. So Ovid exactly, Metam. iv. 287. 
Cauſa latet, vis eſt notiſſima. 
Ver. 84. One axtier might have in view « coupler of Mt 


Direct us how to back the awinged horſe, 
Favour his flight and moderate his force. 

Ver. 86. We ſhall deſtroy the beauty of the paſſage by intro- 
ducing a molt inſipid parallel of perfe&t ſameneſs, if we under- 
ftand the word /ike as introducing a fanile : a miſtake, into which | 
many readers have probably fallen. It is merely as if he had 
ſaid : © Pegaſus, rr ſhews 
« his ſpirit moſt under reſtraint,” 
Ver. 88. Thoſe rules of old, &c.] Cicero has beſt explained 
what that is which reduces the wild and ſcattered parts of human 
knowledge into arts. — Nihil ef quad ad artem redigi poſſit, niſi illi 
prius, qui illa tenet, quorum artem inflituere vult, habeat illaw ſcien- 
tiam, u ex ii rebus, gquarum ars nondum fit, artem efficere poſſit.— ; 
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Nature, like Liberty, is but reſtrain'd 
By the ſame laws which firſt herſelf ordain'd. | 

Hear how learn'd Greece her uſeful rules indites, 
When to repreſs, and when indulge our flights : 
High on Parnaſſus top her ſons ſhe ſhow'd, 
And pointed out thoſe arduous paths they trod; 95 
Held from afar, aloft, th* immortal prize, 
And urg'd the reſt by equal ſteps to riſe x 


| Omnia fore quee ſunt concluſa nunc artibus, diſperſa et diſipata guon - 
dam fucrunt; ut in muficit, &c. Adbibita oft igitur ars quaedam 
extrinſecus ex alis genere ſundam, quod fibi totum philoſaphi aſſumunt, 
144 rem difſolutam divulſamgue conglutinaret, er rations quadam con- 
firingeret. De orat, I. 1. c. 41, 42. P. 

As the various apparatus of the Maſaic ritual were but types of 
heavenly originals, aceording to the eloquent author of the pile 
to the Hebrews, chap. viti. ver. 5. and chap. ix. ver. 23, and as, 
according to the Platonic ſyſtem, the whole arrangement of the 
creation was modelled and fabricated by perfect forms previouſly 
exiſting in the mind of Supreme Intelligence; ſo the genuine rules 
of art ate not the product of inventive genius, but of arrenti ur 
ſpeculation, diving into the latent energies and diſcovering the 
unchangeable methodical operations of efabliſbed nature. 


Ver. 92. This is one of thoſe numerous paſſages, in which our 


author, with a gratitude and magnanimity equally honourable 
to his head and heart, pays the profuſe tribute of acknowledg- 
ment to the ſuperior merits of the critics and poets of antiquity, 
And Horace dignifies Greece with the fame title, Gracia dice, 
learned Greece. | 

Ver. 94. She frewed, by the critics to their eho/ars. And the 
imagery of this paſſage is at once fimple, animated, and ſublime, 


Juſt 
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* 
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Juſt precepts thus from great examples ginn, 
She drew from them what they deriv'd from Heavii, 
The gen'rous critic fann'd the poet's fire, 100 
And taught the world with reaſon to.admire. 


Then Criticiſm the Muſe's handmaid-prov'd, - 


To dreſs her charms, and make her more belov'd. 

But following wits from that intention fſtray'd ; 
Who could not win the miftreſs, woo'd the maid; 
Againſt the poets their own arms they turn'd, 106 
Sure to hate moſt the men from whom they learn'd, 


So modern pothecaries, taught the art 


By doctor's bills to play the dodtor's part,. 
Bold in the practice of miſtaken. rules, 110 
Preſcribe, apply, and call their maſters fools, 


Ver. 98. Tuft precepts] Nec enim artibus editis ſuctum oft ut ar. 
gumenta in ueniremus, fed dicta ſunt omnia e 
max ea ſcriptores obſervata et collacta ediderunt. Quintil. P. 

An aukward uſe of the r 
this magnificent paſſage. He ſhould have ſaid—gy great er- 
amples. For the conſtruction and meaning is: Juſt precepts 
* hang gore by great examples, Humer and the reſt, Critic 

ce drew her rules from their fountain, which had its ſource in hea- 
« ven.“ The place of Quintilian, candidly pointed out by our 
poet himſelf, is admirably pertinent. 

Ver. 103. Such was my intention, in writing theſe inartificial 


notes and illuſtrations, towards our poet; whatever ſucceſs may 


attend the execution of it. 
Ver. 106. The truth of this aſſertion, as to the matter of fact, 


will not bear a rigorous inquiſition ; as 1 believe theſe critical per- 


fecutors of good poets to have been extremely few both in ancient 
and modern times. But we mult allow ſome W to 


poetry and ſelf-importance. 
Some 
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Some on the leaves of ancient authors prey, 
Nor time nor moths e er ſpoil'd ſo much as they. 
Some drily plain, without invention's aid, 


Theſe leave the ſenſe, their learning to diſplay ; 
And thoſe explain the meaning quite away; ¶ ſteen 
You then whoſe judgment the right courſe would 
Know well each Axcizxr's proper character: 
His fable, ſubject, ſcope in ev'ry page; 120 
Religion, country, genius of his age: * 
Without all theſe at once before your eyes, 
Cavil you may, but never eriticiſe. | 5 


' VARIATION. 


Ver. 123. Covi you may, but never critic.) The author uber 
| this verſe originally inſerted the following, which he has how- 
ever omitted in all the editions. 


Zoilus, had theſe been known, without = naine 

Had dy'd, and Perault ne'er been damn'd to fame; 

The ſenſe of ſound-antiquity had reign'd, 

And ſacred Homer yet been unprofan'd. 9 
None e er had thought his comprehenſive mind 

To modern cuſtoms, modern rules conſin d; f 
Who for all ages writ, and all mankind: 

No ſufficient reaſon ſeems aſſignable for the omiflion of theſs 
excellent lines; and the boldneſs of his aſſertion reſpecting the 
e 
of the only important inſtances that could be produced. 

Ver. 120. There is a languor in theſe verſes not often found 


in our author; and the words „2 
furniſhing a rhyme. 


Be 


Write dull receipts how poems may be made; 118 5 
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Be Homer's: works your ſtudy and delight 44; 
Read them by day, and meditate by night; 1 
Thence form your judgment, thence your maxims 
And trace the muſes upward to their ſpring. ¶ bring, 
Still with itſelf compar'd, his text peruſe; | 
And let your comment be the Mantuan muſe. 

When firſt young Maro in his boundleſs mind 130 
A work t outlaſt immortal Rome deſign d, 


VARIATION. 
Ver. 130. When firſt young Maro ſung of kings aw with 
Ere warning Phoebus touch'd his trembling ears. 


Ver. 125, Horace, Art. Poet. ver. 268. 

eee $+++++++..., vos exemplaria Græca 

Nocturnã verſate manu, verſate diurnã. 

Be perfect in the Greek originals: 

Read them by day, and think of them by night. 

Tate and Brady's verſion of the firſt p/ahn : 

But makes the perfect law of God 

His bufineſs and delight ; 
Devoutly reads therein by day, 

And meditates by night. 

Ver. 127. Homer is compared Les to the Ocean, which 
is the boſom whence all the rivers of the earth originally flow : 
and by Ovid to a fountain, which ſupplied the waters of the muſes 
to ſucceeding poets. A waggiſh artiſt of antiquity, of a taſte leſs 
delicate, repreſented this father of poetry vomiting from his 
re 
effuſion. 

Ver. 130. When firſt young Maro, Kc. Virg. Ecl. 6. 

Cum canerem reges et prælia, tin aurem 
| AAA decuec cored hora cehn cerpanatdant 
It is a tradition level by Servius, thar Yirgil began with 
writing a poem of the Alban and Roman affairs ; which he found 
above his years, and deſcended firſt to imitate Theocritus on rural 
ſubjects, and afterwards to copy Homer in herale poetry. P. 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps he ſeem'd above the critic's law, | 
And but from Nature's fountains ſcorn'd to draw: 
But when t' examine ev ry part he came, 

Nature and Homer were, he found, the ſame. 135 
Convinc'd, amaz d, he checks the bold deſign; 
And rules as ſtrict his labour'd work confine, | 
As if the Stagirite o'erlook'd each line. | 
Learn hence for ancient rules a juſt eſteem; 

To copy Nature is to copy them. 140 
Some beauties yet no precepts can declare, 

For there's a happineſs as well as care. \ 

Muſic reſembles poetry, in each 


Are nameleſs graces which no methods teach, 

And which a maſter-hand alone can reach. 

If, where the rules not far enough extend, 

(Since rules were made but to promote their end), 


VARIATION, 


Ver. 137. And did his work to rules as ſtrict confine. 


Ver. 131. This elifion : oat/aff, which ſoon recurs, inelegant 
and uncouth, is not ſo often met with, I think, in his later poems. 
And the word outlaft itſelf is either improper in this place (for 
Virgil, like a true Roman, never dreamt of the mortality of the - 
tity : ſee Aueid. ix. ann OIIOE 
lafting as long as Rome. 
Ver. 140. Juvenal ſays, Satire xiv. 321. | 
Nunquam aliud Natura, aliud Sapientia dixit. 
Nature and M iſdom ſtill one language ſpeak. 
Ver. 146. If, where the rules, &c.] Neque enim rogationibus ple- 
biforfeitis ſandta funt ifta prevcepta, fed bee, quicquid of, wilitas 
excogitavit. Non negabo autem fic utile efſe plerumque ; verum fFeadem 
la nobis aliud ſuadebit wilitac, banc, relictis magiſtrorum autoritati- 
1 Quintil, lib, 2. cap. 13. P. | 

1 Some 


Which, without paſſing through the judgmierit; gains 
The heart, and all its end at once attains, 
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Some lucky licenſe anſwer to the ful! 5 of 
Th' intent propos'd, that licenſe is a rule. 
Thus Pegaſus, à nearer way to take; Kg 
May boldly deviate from the common track 
Great wits ſometimes may gloriouſly offend, 
And riſe to faults true critics dare not mend. 

From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 
And ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of art, 155 


In proſpects thus, ſorne objeQts pleaſe our eyes, 
Which out of nature's common order riſe, = 
The ſhapeleſs rock, or hanging precipice. 


Ver. 152. This phraſe itſelf, gloriou/ly ofind, has a happy bold- 
veſs, which ſucceſsfully exemplifies the very rule, which it is 


employed to enforce. Like that of Horace, ſplendid? mendax, 
#luftrioufly deceitful. 
So our poet himſelf in his Elegy : 
The glorious fault of angels and of gods. 
And of Hamer, in his Temple of Fame : 
And here and there diſclos'd à brave reghe#. 
Ver. 154. So Bola, Part pottique, ii. 72. 
Son ftile impẽtueux ſouvent marche au hazard: 
Chez elle an beat difordre eſt un effet de Part. 
And Dryden in his Art of Poetry, on the ade- 
Her generous ſtile at random oft will part, 
And by a brave diſorder ſhews her art. 
Ver. 156. 80 Codrington, in his verſes prefixed to Gaps Dj- 


Some ſecret magic works in every line: 
We judge not, but we feel the power divine. 
«« The ſublime,” ſays Longinus, n Han 
H kim away. in exſicy.” | 4 But 
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But though the ancients thus their rules invade; 161 
(As kings diſpenſe with laws themſelves have _— 
Moderns, beware ! or if you muſt offend 
Againſt the precept, neer tranſgreſs its ends 

Let it be ſeldom, and compell'd by need "009 
And have, at leaſt, their precedent — 

The critic elſe proceeds without remorſe, 

Seizes your fame, and puts his laws in force. | 
I know there are, to whoſe preſumptuous Gag 
Thoſe freer beauties, ev'n in them, ſeem faults. 170 
Some figures monſtrous and miſ-ſhap'd appear, 
Conſider'd fingly; or beheld too near; 

Which, but proportion'd to their light or * 
Due diſtance reconciles to form and grace. 

A prudent chief not always muſt diſplay 175 
His pow'rs in equal ranks, and fair array, 

But with th' occaſion and the place comply, 

Conceal his force, _ ſeem ſometimes to fly. 


Ver. 162. Theſe familiar 1 ſo profuſely diſperſed 

through this poem, abundantly evince the fertile imagination of 

our poet, and are excellently ſuited to the colloquial eaſe of a 

didactic compoſition. _ | 
Ver. 171. A Violation of grammatical propriety, into which BY 
many of our firſt and moſt accurate writers have fallen. Mi 


i doubtleſs the true participle : as, in the next verſe, he ſhould 
have written beholder. 


Ver. 175. A prudent chief, &c.] eu- vr e pai 
Leech nah hs rang , raue. Dio Hal. ds ru 


orat, P, 


M e 
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- Thoſe oft are ſtratagems which errors ſeem. | -. 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream. 180 
Still green with bays each ancient altar ſtands, 
Above the reach of ſacrilegious hands ; [RS OY 
Secure from flames, from Envy's fiercer rage, 
Deſtructive war, and all- involving age. 
See from each clime the learn'd their incenſe Tool 
Hear, in all tongues conſenting pæans ring! 186 
In praiſe ſo juſt let ev'ry voice be join d, 
And fill the gen'ral chorus of mankind. . 
Hail, bards triumphant ! born in happier days ; 
Immortal heirs of univerſal praiſe |! 190 
Whoſe 


4 


Ver. 180. "Nor ie it Hamer made, but wwe that dream.) Magie, 1 


circumſpecto judicio de tantis viris pronunciandum eft, ne ( quod pleriſ- 
que accidit ) damnent quod non intelligunt. Ac fi neceſſe oft in alteran 
errare partem, omnia eorum legentibus placere, » quam multa diſplictr: 
maluerim. Quint. P. 
» Lord Roſcommon was not diſpoſed to be ſo difkdent i in thoſe 
excellent verſes of his E/ay. 
oy For who, without a qualm hath ever look'd 
On holy garbage, tho' by Homer cook d? 
Whoſe railing heroes, and whoſe wounded gods 
Makes ſome ſuſpect he sxoRes, as well as nods. 

Ver. 181. This panegyric on the ancients is one of the moſt 
magnificent effuſions of poetic eloquence. The magic of the ſub- 
ject, co-operating with the warm emotions of gratitude and ad- 
miration, 3 ger GENES 
objects of his applauſe. 

Ver. 189. This apoſtrophe is very animated and fablime. Cowl 
has a fimilar expreſſion in his verſes on the death of Craſhaw © 

Hail, bard triumphant ! and ſome care beſtow 
; + On us thy poets militant below. 


21 


off 
b. 
d- 
he 
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Whoſe honours with increaſe of ages grow. f 

As ſtreams roll down, enlarging as they flow; 
Nations unborn your mighty names ſhall ſound; © 
And worlds applaud that muſt not yet be ſound 
O may ſome ſpark of your celeſtial fire, 195 
The laſt, the meaneſt of your ſons inſpire, 
(That on weak wings, from far, purſues your flights; 
Glows while he reads, but trembles as he hy 
To teach vain wits a ſcience little known, | 


Wo admire ſuperior * and doubt their own! 200 


| . 
Os all the cauſes okich WUD: to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and miſguide the mind, 


So Virgil, AEneid vi. 649. 
Magnanimi heroes ! nati melioribus annis : 
Illuſtrious heroes ! born in better days. 

Ver. 196. This is the genuine claſſical language S! 
So Lucretius calls Epicurus his father; and Jeſus commands his 
diſciples not to eſteem the /er:bes their fathers. 

Ver. 197. Here he ſeems to have had in view, what Statius, 
at the end of the Thebaid, 11 
Virgil: 

, Sed longe ſequere, et veſtigia ſemper adora : 

But diſtant follow, and adore his ſteps. | 

Ver. 201. The alluſion to that czleſtial maxim Know thy/elf, 


| with which the ff diviſion of this poem concluded, introduces 


us, by a very natural and eaſy tranſition, to theſe exquiſite 
remarks on pride, or * an abſurd perſuaſion of our own pewers 
and attainments,” with which the cond diviſion opens: a paſſion, 
whoſe neceflary conſequence is the diſparagement of the talents 
and genius of others; thus doubly impeding knowledge, by ob- 
ſtructing the avenues of improvement both from ſelf-meditation, 
ard communication from without. 

M 2 What 
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What the weak head with ftrongeſt oe 
$a Re e eee 3 
Whatever nature has in worth deny d, coil 
She gives in large recruits of needful pride; E 
For as in bodies, thus in ſouls, we find 
What wants in blood and ſpirits, ſwell'd wich wing: 
Pride, where Wit fails, ſteps in to our defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of ſenſe. + 210 
If once right reaſon drives that cloud pe 
Truth breaks upon us with reſiſtleſs day. 
Truſt not yourſelf; but your defects to FAN 
Make uſe of ev'ry friend and ey'ry foe. 
A little learning i is a dang'rous thing ; 215 
Drink deep or taſte not the Pierian ſpring: 


Ver. 215. The obſervation, delivered in theſe four verſes, 
is well-founded and: ſagacious, and of extenſive application 
beyond the ſubjects of criticiſm and poetry, Thus, for in- 
ſtance, athei/m and deiſn have their origin in a ſuperficial knowledge, 
ſufficient to inſpire conceit, and to diſcover the difficulties of re- 
velation ; but unable, for want of a further progreſs, to ſee the 
means of removing theſe difficulties, or of inſtituting a juſt com- 
pariſon between them and the difficulties of the contrary hypotheſis. 
A ſmattering of ſcience, therefore, when it happens to be unac- ' 
companied by an ingenuous mind and a rectitude of purpoſe, is 
ſure to be productive of intellectual perverſity. It is the pro- 
jectile force of a heavenly body unreſtrained by a proportionate 
W , ,. 


pes FITTY? flame lawleſs t through the void ; . 
 Dyftroying others, by itſelf defiroy'd ? 
Ig | | T 
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There ſhallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely ſobers us again. 
Fir'd at firſt ſight with what the Muſe imparts, - 
In fearleſs youth we tempt the heights of arts, 220 
While, from the bounded level of our mind,. 
Short views we take, nor ſee the lengths behind; 
But more advanc'd, behold with ſtrange ſurpriſe 
New diſtant ſcenes of endleſs ſcience riſe ! | 
So pleas'd at firſt the tow'ring Alps we try, 225 
Mount o'er the vales, and ſeem to tread the ſky ; - 
Th' eternal ſnows appear already paſt, 
And the firſt clouds and mountains · ſeem the laſt : 
But, thoſe attain'd, we tremble. to ſurvey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way; 230 
Th' increaſing 
VARIATION. 


Ver. 225. So pleas'd at firſt the tow'ring Alps to try, 
Fill'd with ideas of fair Italy, 
The traveller beholds with cheerful eyes 
The leſs'ning vales, and ſeems to tread the ſkies. 


Ver. 217. Cowley, in his verſes to the New-Tear : 
In whatſoever character 
The book of fate is writ, 
"Tis well we underſtand not it; 
We ſhould grow mad with little learning there: 
alluding to what Feftus ſays of Paul. 

Ver. 219. The dichon of this couplet is proſaic and devoid 
of elegance. But what follows, with the attendant ſimile, yields 
to no poetry in any language. | 

Ver. 220. Virgil, Geo. iv. Audax Javenta, bold in youth. 

Ver. 230. Not unlike Silla It alicus, ui, 329. 


1 1 
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Thi increaſing proſpect tires our wand ring eyes, 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps ariſe ! 


A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the ſame ſpirit that its author writ : 334 
Survey the wHoLE, nor ſeek ſlight faults to find 
Where Nature moves, and rapture warms the mind; 
Nor loſe for that malignant dull delight, 

The gen'rous pleaſure to be charm'd with vit. 
But in ſuch lays as neither ebb nor flow, | 
Correctly cold and regularly low, - 240 
1 1 That 
Still grows the toil : they, wearied, with ſurpriſ - 
See hill on hill, and rocks on rocks, ariſe. 
Ver. 232. The redundancy of expreſſion in'this verſe is hap- 
pily illuſtrative of the circumſtance deſcribed, and leaves the 
mind fully poſſeſſed with the idea of fatigue and diſappointment. 
In this view, laborious and repeated effort is finely painted in 
that emphatic line of the Bacchæ in Euripides, ver. 1065. 
Kalnyev, nys, nyev tig werav red. 

Ver. 233. A perfe# judge, &c.] Diligemer legendum eft, ac pant 
ad ſcribendi folicitudinem : nec per partes modo ſerutanda ſunt omnia, 
fed perlectus liber utique ex integro reſumendus. Quint. P. 


Ver. 238. The TR of this .. are * 

defective. 
Ver. 239. The remarks of Longinus, in the thirty-third and 
three following ſections of his Treatiſe on the Sublime, on a con- 
genial topic to that before us, are replete with juſt ſentiments 
and elegant illuſtration ; well worthy of the peruſal of the reader, 
and entirely harmonifing with the critical deciſions of our poet. 
In my opinion, the ſame obſervations apply in all their force to 
human conduct as well as literature. Noble characters are ever 
ingenuous, energetic and decided. I would thou wert either 
het or cold ;” ſays the angel in the Apocalypſe, The beſt that can 
R be 
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That ſhunning faults, one quiet tenour keep; 

We cannot blame indeed — but we may ſleep. 

In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts 

Is not th' exactneſs of peculiar parts; 

'Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 245 
But the j Jn force and 1 reſult of all. 


be ſaid of oppoſite characters, is the ſentence of Rue, which 
our poet had probably in view : 
— e Vitavi denique culpam, 


Non laudem merui. 


Ver. 245. Agreeably to that of Horace, Art. Poet. 32. 
Emilium circa ludum faber, unus et ungues 

Exprimet, et molles imitabitur ære capillos: 

Infelix operis, ſummã; quia ponere totum : 

Neſciet. ann 

You'll find an artiſt grave beyond compare 

The nail's fine poliſh or the flow of hair : 

Unhappy his perfection in a part, 

Who finds a whole beyond his reach of art. | 

Ver. 246. He treats this topic with an incomparable mixture 

of dignity and vivacity, of reaſoning and fancy, of humour and 

good ſenſe, in the Dunciad, iv. 233. though he is juſtly cenſurable 

for his ſatirical, ſpeeification of critics, on whoſe merits neither 

his learning nor purſuits gave him authority to decide. But we 

muſt not expect this rigid integrity in wits, however ready they 

may be themſelves on other occaſions to enforce the. maxim 

Know thyſelf on their readers. 

The critic eye, that microſcope of wit, 

Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by bit: 

How parts, relate to parts, or they to whole, 

The body's harmony, the beaming ſoul, 

Are things, which Kuſter, Barman, Waſſe ſnall ſce, 

When man's whole frame is obvious to a fle. 

M 4 Thus 
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Thus when we view ſome well-proportion'd dome; 
(The world's juſt wonder, OO Ie + 


No ſingle parts unequally ſurpriſe, 

All comes united to th admiring eyes: 250 
No monſtrous height, or breadth, or ing appears 
The whole at once is bold and regular. 


Whoever thinks a faultleſs piece to oe, | 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er ſhall be. 
In ev'ry work regard the writer's end, "47 
Since none can compaſs more than they intend ; 
And, if the means be juſt, the conduct true, 
Applauſe, in ſpite of trivial faults, is due. 

As men of breeding, ſometimes men of wit, 

T' avoid great errors, mult the leſs commit; 260 

Neglect the rules each verbal critic lays; 

For not to know ſome trifles is a praiſe. 

Moſt critics, fond of ſome ſubſervient art,” 

Still one the whole depend upon a part: 

They | 

Ver. 248. This 1 is blameably obſcure ; and the edifice 

in queſtion, who ſhall aſcertain ? 
Ver. 251. An impropriety of the groſſeſt kind ia hare e. | 

mitted. Grammar requires appears. 


Ver. 256. The plain purport of the paſſage indiſputably de- 
mands, Since none weed compa ſs. | 
Ver. 262. To the ſame effect Quintilian, lib. i. Ex quo mihi 
inter virtutes grammatici habebitur, aliqua neſcire. On which 
account I ſhall eſteem it one excellence of a grammarian, 1 be 
ignorant of ſome things. | 
Ver. 263. Theſe introductory 3 the ſtory, for which 
they ſo happily prepare the reader, are conducted exactly aſter 
the manner of Horace in his epiſtler : and for ſprightlineſs of hu- 
| - mour, 
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They talk of principles, but notions priae, 580 
And all to one lov'd folly ſacriſice. | 
Once on a time, La Mancha's Knight, they wy, 

A certain bard encount'ring on the way, | 
Diſcours'd in terms as juſt, with looks as ſage, 
As e'er could Dennis of the Grecian ſtage; 270 
Concluding all were deſp'rate ſots and fools, 
Who durſt depart from Ariſtotle's rule. 
Our author, happy in a judge ſo nice, wi 
Produc'd his play, and begg'd the Knight's advice; 
Made him obſerve the ſubject and the plot, 275 
The manners, paſſions, unities; what not? 
All. which, exact to rule, were brought about, 
Were but a combat in the liſts left out. 
« What! leave the combat out? exclaims the 
| Knight; | 

Yes, or we muſt renounce che 8 280 
« Not ſo, by Heav'n,” (he anſwers in a rage), W 
« Knights, ſquires, and you muſt enter on the 


cc ſtage,” 


mour, an unaffected eaſe of narrative, and an elegant facility of 
the pureſt diftion, may be compared with the moſt ſucceſsful 
efforts of that admirable writer. | | 

Ver. 268. 'The ambiguity, accruing from the want of inflex. 
ions in our language fimilar to thoſe in the Greet and Latin, is 
very apparent in this paſſage. The reader muſt expect the 
ſequel of the ſtory to be informed, whether the knight encoun- 
tered the bard, or the bard, the knight. This inconvenience muſt 
for ever render equally good compoſition of more arduous exe- 
cution to our countrymen, than it was to the ancients. 

So 
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— aa ig 
« Then build a new, or act it in a plain.“ "$A 

Thus critics of leſs judgment than caprice, 285 
Curious not knowing, not exact but nice, - 
Form ſhort ideas; and offend in arts 
(As moſt in manners) by a love to parts. 

Some to conceit alone their taſte confine, 
And glitt'ring thoughts ſtruck out at ev'ry line; 290 
Pleas'd with a work where nothing's juſt or fit; 
One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. 
Poets like painters, thus, -unſkill'd to trace 
The naked nature, and the living grace, 
With gold and jewels cover ev'ry part, 295 
And hide with ornaments their want of art. 
: { 


Ver. 288. Singularity of manner; is uſually conſpicuous in men 


ol partial experience, who have lived in ſecluſion from ſociety ; 


which leads them to contemplate and conſult tbem/elves, and be- 
gets whim and particularity. For that accommodation to the 
general will, which conſtitutes genuine politeneſs, can ſcarcely 
ariſe but from a frequent opportunity of ſacrificing our own hu- 
mours to the gratification of others, in a free communication with 
commam life. 

Ver. 290. With theſe 1 thoughts J ſuppoſe no writings 


in the world are fo copiouſly furniſhed as thoſe of Tertullian. 


The proper participle of ftrike, according to all analogy in 
this caſe, is not fruck but frricken ; whatever authorities may 


be adduced in vindication of this error. What Shakeſpere ſtiles 
- ſtruck in years, our excellent tranſlators of the Bible properly 
term /tricken. Uſe would ſoon reconcile us to any apparent 


aukwardneſs or harſhneſs in ſuch words: ſo that objections on this 


account mult be treated as mere prejudice, and nothing better. 
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True wit is Nature to advantage dreſs d, 

What oft was thought, but ne'er ſo well expreſs d; 
Something, whoſe truth-convinc'dgat ſight we find, 
That gives us back the image of our mind. 300 
As ſhades more ſweetly recommend the light, 

So modeſt plainneſs ſets off ſprightly wit. 

For works may have more wit than does 'em good, 
As bodies periſh thro' exceſs of blood. 

Others for language all their care expreſs, 30g 
And value books, as women men, for dreſs: 
Their praiſe is ſtill, — The ſtyle is excellent; 
The ſenſe they humbly take upon content. 

Words are like leaves; and where they moſt abound, 
Much fruit of ſenſe beneath is rarely found: 310 
Falſe eloquence, like the priſmatic glaſs, 

Its gaudy colours ſpreads on ev'ry place; 2 


Ver. 297. True wit, &c.] Naturam intueamur, hanc ſequamar : 
id facillime accipiunt animi quod agnoſeunt. Quintil. I. 8. c. 3. P. 

Ver. 298. Our poet, in the fulneſs of his joy, thus expreſſes 
himſelf in a letter to Warburton concerning his commentary on the 
Eſay on Max : 

« | know I movat e but I did not explain 
my own meaning ſo well as you. You underſtand” me as well 
« as I do myſelf; but you expreſs me better than I could expreſs 
„ myſelf, Pray, accept the ſincereſt acknowledgements,” 

Ver. 304. The ſatiety, of which ſome complain in reading 
our poet, ariſes in reality, from his ſuperlative excellence ; from the 
luſcious ſweetneſs of that invariable melody, which is eſſential to 
this ſpecies of verſe, the uniform richneſs of his language, and 
his unoffending propriety of ſentiment. -+ 

Ver. 311. Poetry is able to produce few paſſages, that can 
diſpute the palm of excellence with this illuſtration of true and 
falſe 


A — 


22 
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The face of Nature we no more ſurvey, 
All glares alike, without diſtinction gay: 


/ | a \ | 


Clears and improves whate'er it ſhines upon; 

It gilds all objects, but it alters none. 
Expreſſion is the dreſs of thought, and ſtill 
Appears more decent, as more ſuitable ; 

A vile conceit in pompous words expreſs'd, 326 
Is like a clown in regal purple dreſs'd : | 
For diff'rent ſtyles with diff rent ſubjects ſort, 

As ſev'ral garbs with country, town, and court. 
Some by old words to fame have made pretence, 
Ancients in phraſe, mere moderns in their ſenſe : 929 


But true expreſijpn, like th') unchanging ſun, 0 


falſe eloquence by the priſmatic colours ahd the native ſplentbur 
of the /un. The ſimile is accurately correſpondent to the ſubjeR, 
and at once aſſiſts the underſtanding and delights the fancy. And 
yet, perhaps, the word improves, in verſe three hundred and 
ſeventeenth, is not quite accurate, as contraſted to glare and 

undiſtinguiſhing gaiety, which produce ob/curity and A 


Should he have written? 


Clears and defines hate er it ſhines upon. 
Ver. 324. Some by old words, &c.] Abolita et abrogata retinere, 


inſolentie cujuſaam eft, et frivole in parvis jactantiæ. Quint. lib. 


1. c. 6. 

Opus eft, ut verba à wetuftate repetita neque crebra int, neque ma- 
wifefta, quia nil eft odicfeus affectatione, nec wique ab ultimit reperita 
temporibus. Oratio cujus ſumma wirtus e perſpicuitas, quam fit viti- 
o/a, ff egeat interprete ? ergo ut novorum optima erunt maxime vetera, 
ita veterum maxime nova. dem. P. 

Ver. 325. It was this antiquity of phraſe, in conjunction with. 
modern jenſe and modern wverfification, that led the "beſt Engl cri- 
ties of our time to ſuſpect as forgeries the poems of Charterton e a 
deciſion, R 

Such 
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Such labour'd nothings, in fo-ſtrange a ſtyle, 
Amaze th' unlcarn'd, and make de learned-finile.” 

Unlucky, . as Fungoſo in the play, ] 
330 


Theſe ſparks with awkward vanity Ay | 
What the fine gentleman wore yeſterday ; 
And but ſo mimic ancient wits at beft, - 2 
As apes, our grandſires in their doublets dreſt. g I 
In words as faſhions, the fame rule will hold; | 


Alike fantaſtic, if too new, or odd. | 
Be not the firſt by whom the new are try'd, 335 I 
Nor yet the laſt to lay the old aſide. ls 


But moſt by, numbers judge a poet's ſong, 
And ſmooth or rough, with them, is right or wrong; 
In the bright Muſe tho' thouſand charms conſpire, | 
Her voice is all theſe tuneful fools admire; 340 1 


Ver. 328. Unlucky, as Fungoſo, &c.] See Ben. Johnſon's Every | 14 
man in his humour. P. 11 
Ver. 332. This compariſon, and the ſprightly remark in ver. | | 
343, is true Hudibraſtic wit, improved by ſuperior dignity of | 
meaſure. As this was the friſt piece, in which our author had 
an opportunity of exhibiting one of his firſt excellencies, a nice 
diſcrimination of the peculiarities of character and the modes of | | 
common life—he ſeems to have thrown into the compaſition the j 
whole collection of images, treaſured in his mind from his infancy. 
Ver. 337. But moſt by numbers, &c.] ; 
Aus populi ſermo oft # quis enim ? nifs carmina molli { 


—— — — — — — — —ů —ů— —2—¶ 


— 
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Nunc demum numero fluere, ut per eve fevers 

E ffundat junctura unguts : ſeit tenders verum 11 

Non ſecus ac fi oculo rubricam dirigat uno. Perf. Sat. 1. P. [| 
Ver. 339. This amplification of the thought, by transferring . 


the meaſures of poetry to the muſe and her voice, is eminently happy, =. 
and breathes life and action on harmony and elegance. 1 


Who 
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Not mend their minds; ee ee 
Not for the doctrine, but the muſic there. 
Theſe equal ſyllables alone require, 


Who haunt Parnaſſus but to pleaſe their ear, | 


Though oft the ear the open vowels tire; 345 


While expletives their feeble aid do join, . 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line: 
While they ring round the ſame unvary'd chimes, / 
With ſure returns of ſtill expected rhymes ; 


Ver. 345. Though oft the ear, NN Fagieng crebras wocalium 
concurfiones, que waſtam argue biantem orationem reddunt. Cic. ad 
Herenn. lib. 4. Vide etiam Quintil. lib. 9. cap. 4. P. 

Ver. 346. While expletives their feeble aid do join, | 

And ten leo words of? cree) in one dull line : 1 


ink Dryden. He creeps along with ten little words in every 


* line, and helps out his numbers with for, to, and ante, and all 
« the pretty expletives he can find, while the ſenſe is an 
« tired behind it.” Eſay en Dram. Poetry. P. | 


Ver. 347. The juſtice of this cenſure conſiſts in the word of?, 


which implies contrivance and affectation : otherwiſe, the effect 


of ſuch a collection of monoſyllables, when it ariſes from a cor- 
reſpondence of ſubje&, is admirable, and highly meritorious in 
the poet. Let a ſingle example from Milton ſuffice in juſtfica- 


tion of this remark. Par. Loſt, ii. 620. 
O'er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp ; 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and ſhades of death. 
How ſucceſsfully does the ſtoppage of this range of little words 
repreſent to our imaginations, 
« The growing labours of the jengthen'd way | = 


Where · e er 


ou 
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Where; e er you find & the cooling weſtern breeze, 


If cryſtal ſtreams © with pleaſing murmurs creep,” - 


The reader's threaten'd (not in vain) with & ſleep:“ 
Then at the laſt and only coupler fraught - | 
With ſome unmeaning thing they call a thought, 


A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, 356 
That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its dow length 


along. 
Leave ſuch to tune their own dull 3 and know 
What's roundly ſmooth, or languiſhingly flow ; 
And praiſe the eaſy vigour of a line, 360 


Where Denham's ſtrength, and Waller's ſweetneſs | 


join. 

True eaſe in writing comes from art, not . 
As thoſe move eaſieſt who have learg'd to dance. 
'Tis not enough no harſhneſs gives offence, 

The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe. 365 


Ver. 351. Dryden's Virgil, vi. 959. 
A ſeparate grove, through which a gentle breezz 
Plays with a paſſing breath, and whiſpers through the trees. 


Ver. 360. This verſe is faulty in tue reſpeQts : as the con- 
ſtruction might be, for any thing that the compoſition ſhews to 
the contrary, leave ſuch to praiſe,” which is ſubverſive of the 
poet's meaning: and becauſe of that opening of the wowels, which 


he had ridiculed the moment before, the eaſy ; and which he 
might have avoided by the leaſt attention : 


And praiſe that eaſy vigour of a line. 
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Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows; 

And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers flows; 

But, when loud ſurges laſh| che ſounding ſhore, 


The hoarſe, rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar, 


When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight ro throw, 


The line too labours, and the words move ſlow? 371 
Not ſo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o'er th* unbending corn, and ſkims along the 


main. 


” - 
. 


Ver. 366. Soft is * frein, Ec. 
Tum fi lata canunt, &c. Vid. Poet. I. 3. ver. 43. P. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that the eondenſation of conſonants 
in this couplet, and ſome of them of the harſher kind, is parti- 
cularly unfortunate on this occaſion. And, though our language 
is in its own nature crouded with conſonants, a little care would 


have produced a much happier illuſtration of his argument; 


as thus: 
Soft glides the line, when vernal Zephyrs blow ; 
And gentle ſtreams in lays more gentle flow. 
Ver. 368. But when loud ſurges, &c. 
Tum linge ſale ſaxa ſonant, &c. Vida, ib. 388. P. 
Ver. 370. When Ajax ftrives, &c.] l 
Atque ideo ff quid geritur molimine magno, &c. Vida, ib. 47. P. 
Ver. 371. The three preceding lines are ſufficiently appro- 
priate: in this the tripping word /abowrs, is unhappy. The 


verſe in all reſpects would, perhaps, run better with theſe 


amendment 
The verſe ſeems pond'rous, and each word moves ſlow. 


Ver. 372. Not fo when fwift Camilla, &c. ] 


At mora fi fuerit damno, properare jubebo, & c. Vida, ib. 40. P. 


Ver. 373. This Alexandrine does not diſpleaſe me. It ſeems 


to conduct the reader, as the companion of her flight, through 


the ſueceſſive ſtages of the heroine's gareer, in a very lively 


2 


* 


Hear how Timotheus vary'd lays ſurpriſe, 


And bid alternate paſſions fall and rife ! 375 


While at each change, the ſon of Libyan Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love; 
Now his fierce eyes with ſparkling fury glow, 
Now ſighs ſteal out, and tears begin to flow: 


manner. And the laſt clauſe of the verſe paſſes of with a celerity 
perfectly unincumbered. But I muſt not forget to mention, that 
our poet here endeavours to faſten on Virgil a moſt inſufferable 


_ abſurdity, which no poetical hyperbole whatſoever will juſtify ; 
namely, the reality of theſe wonderful performances, a flight 


« over the unbending corn, and acroſs the ſea with unbathed 


« feet.” The ſame cenſure is imputable to Dryden and Pur, 


who equally burleſque their author. Whereas Virgil only puts 
the ſuppoſition, and ſpeaks of her extraordinary velocity in the 
way of compariſon, with a degree of extravagince indulged to 
the poets, that ſhe ſeemed capable of accompliſhing fo much, 
had ſhe made the attempt. She ci, fly, if ſhe had choſen ; nor 
would have injured, in that caſe, the tender blades of corn. 

Ver. 374. Hear how Timetheur, &c.) See Alexander's feaft ; 
or, The power of muſic ; as ad? by Mr. Dryden. To 

This noble, but deſerved, compliment to the ſublime ode in 
queſtion, is not more honourable to Dryden than to his encomiaff. 
No proof more unequivocal of an exalted ſoul and ap amiable 
heart, rr 
with the ſlighteſt tinge of jealouſy. 

Ver. 375. This reſembles a line in Hughes" Court of Neptune : 

Beholds th' alternate billows fall and riſe. | 

Ver. 378. We are told by Platarch, in his elegant Treatiſe on 
the Virtues of Alexander, that his mind was once ſo inflamed by 
the animating meaſures of a celebrated muſician, as to make 
P ²˙ A ˙ INY 
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| Perſians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 200 | 
And the world's victor ſtood ſubdu'd by ſound ! 
The pow'r of muſic all our hearts allow, 

And what Timotheus was, is DRVYDEN now. 

Avoid extremes; and ſhun the fault of ſuch, 
Who ſtill are pleas'd too little or too much; 385 
At ev'ry trifle ſcorn to take offence, 

That always ſhews great pride, or little ſenſe: 
Thoſe heads, as ſtomachs, are not ſure the beſt, 
Which nauſeate all, and nothing can digeſt. 

| Yet let not each gay turn thy rapture move; 390 
For fools admire, but men of ſenſe approve : 


Ver. 380. This found is a wretchedly cold and feeble wor, 
and benumbs the paſſage. [ 

Ver. 386. A diſpoſition to cavil and diſparage from petty 
blemiſhes in the midſt of excellence, is an indiſputable evidence of 
ſlender intellect and ſmall accompliſhment, as well as an un- 
generous turn of mind. None ſo candid and fo forward to 
acknowledge merit on every occaſion, as the meritorious them-. 
ſelves; the true genius and the real ſcholar. Our poet properly 


aſſigns the cauſes of this perverſe propenſity to cenſure, pride and 


little ſenſe : the firſt originating in partial knowledge, which 
has not extended it's views ſufficiently to deſcry the immenſe 
tract ſtill undiſcovered ; a proſpect that would naturally inſpire 
humility : and little ſenſe, not to reflect on the inevitable imper- 
fection of all human efforts; for, as our poet has juſtly cautioned 


us, 
ce Whoever thinks a faultleſs piece to ſee, 


„ Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor eber ſhall be.“ 
Ver. 391. Hence ſome of the ancients made it the teſt of 
*wi/dom and philoſophical perfection of character; to arrive at 

that ſelf · poſſeſſion, and equilibrium of mind, as never to be 
Wet into admiration. | 
As 
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As things ſeem large which we thro' miſts e 

Dulneſs is ever apt to magnify. | | 
Some foreign. writers, ſome our own deſpiſe; « 

The ancients only, or the moderns prize. 395 

Thus wit, like faith, by each man is apply'd 

To one /mall ſe, and all are damn'd beſide. 

Meanly they ſeek the bleſſing to confine, 

And force that ſun but on a part to ſhine, | 

Which not alone the ſouthern wit ſublimes, 400 

But ripens ſpirits in cold northern climes; 

Which fram the firſt has ſhone on ages paſt, 

Enlights the preſent, and ſhall warm the laſt ; 

Tho' each may feel encreaſes and decays, 

And fee now clearer and now darker days. 405 

Regard not then if. wit-be old or new, | 

But blame the falſe, and value till the true. 


Ver. 392. This apparent amplification of an ah cure object 
ariſes from #4vo cauſes : an indiſtinct outline, and an erroneous judge- 
ment of the diſtance, which we ſuppoſe greater than the reality, 
from the uniform indiſtinctneſs of remote objects. 

Ver. 401. Mrs. Barbauld has borrowed this line with ſome 
little variation, if I rightly recolle& the words. 

And ſouls are ripen'd in our northern ſky. 

Ver. 402. Shone is the preterite, not the participle, which is 
/hined ; as our poet himſelf properly employs the word elſewhere, 
and the meaſure in this place would equally admit. 

Ver. 403. The word enlights is, I believe, of our poet's: 
2 analogically formed — light, as _— from 

ghien, 


N 2 Some 
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Some ne er advance a judgment of their own, 
But catch the ſpreading notion of the town; 
They reaſon and conclude by precedent, 410 
And own ſtale nonſenſe which they ne'er invent. 
Some judge of authors* names, not works, and then 
Nor praiſe, nor blame the writings, but the men. 
Of all this ſervile herd, the worft is he | 
That in proud dulneſs joins with quality. '* 415 
A conſtant critic at the great man's board, a 
To fetch and carry nonſenſe for my Lord, 
What woful ſtuff this madigral would be, 
In ſome ftarv'd hackney ſonneteer, or me? 

But let a Lord once own the happy lines, 420 
ow, the wit brightens ! how oy __ refines | 


Ver. 409. The eber of expeciion in this vari, delineated. 
from an infectious epidemic, is happily employey 0 Teh NE 
malady of criticiſm. $0 in his prologue to the Satires : | 
| « To /pread about the itch of verſe and praiſe.” 


Ver. 412. This truth is ſadly exemplified in our times. A 
plump orthodox divine ſhall ſell you three or. four impreſſions of 
ſtale zheolog y, while a pamphlet of a ſtarving heretic, after the 
ſale of a few dozens, ſhall have the honour to wrap up it's aata» 
goniſt for a cuſtomer ; happy even ſo, by this humiliating cata» 
— 

4 To drape the nenn gaben aid thi 
Let me add, mam 
exquiſite wit. 

Ver. 419, He repeats this pleaſant alluſion” in his E to 
the Satire; with additional vivacity : 

« Nor, like a puppy, daggled thro! the town 


* To fetch and carry ſing- ſong up and down.” 
| | | Before 
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Before his ſacred name flies ev'ry fault, 

And each exalted ſtanza teems with thought ! 
The vulgar thus through imitation err ; 


As oft the learn'd by being ſingular ; 425 
So much they ſcorn the croud, that, if the throng 


By chance go right, they purpoſely go wrong : 
So ſchiſmatics the plain believers quit, 
And are but damn'd for having too much wit. 

Some praiſe at morning what they blame at night; 
But always think the laſt opinion right. 431 
A muſe by theſe is like a miſtreſs us'd, 

This hour ſhe's idoliz'd, the next abus d; 
While their weak heads, like towns unfortify'd, 
'Twixt ſenſe and nonſenſe daily change their ſide. 4.35 


Ver. 427. "This vice of the incelledt ic no unufasl eooccmitant, 
not of real learning, but a ſuperficial afſeFation of it: and a vice 
it is, ſupremely ignominious and contemptible. Plutarch nobly 
aſſerts, that « God cannot beſtow, nor man receive, a more 
valuable gift, than Truth.” It was, therefore, an error in Cicero, 
(but the error of an amiable and virtuous heart, deeply tinctured 
with a reverence of religion) to aſſert, that, if he laboured under 
a deluſion in his belief of a future tate, it was a delufion, which 
nothing ſhould extort from him, And we muſt reſpeR his ad- 
miration of the character of Plato, rather than his integrity and 
candour, when he declares, that he had rather go wrong with Plato, 
than think rightly with other people. Perhaps, we ſhall do right 
in conſidering theſe fallies of extravagance, merely as ftrong 
teſtimonies of a moſt ardent attachment to phi/o/ophy and virtus. 

Ver. 428. The complete ambiguity of Exgli6 compoſition, 
from a defect of infleQions, in a caſe like the preſent, cannot 
eſcape the moſt incurious reader. 

Ver. 430. The whole of the ion beginning with this verſe 
abounds with an uncommon portion of fancy, gend. ſoyſ, and wit. 

Nz3 | 


* 
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All them the cauſe ; they're wiſer, Rill they * 
And ſtill to- morrow's wiſer than to- day. | 
We think our father's fools, ſo wiſe we grow; 
Our wiſer ſons, no doubt, will think us fo. 


Once ſchool-divines this zealous iſle o'erſpread ; 440 ' 


Who knew. moſt ſentences, was deepeſt read; 
Faith, goſpel, all ſeem'd made to be diſputed, 
And none had ſenſe enough to be confuted. | | 
Scotiſts and Thomiſts now in peace remain, 
Amidit their kindred eee in Duck-lane. 445 
If 


Ver. 441. He may probably allude to the ſcholaſtic maxim of 
the T heologians : Bonus textuarius, bonus theologus : A good 
textuary is a good divine.” , 

Ver. 443: Bentley, in his reply to Boyle, ſomewhere fays, to 
the following effect: I make no dbubt but I ſhall eaſily con- 
*« vince you of your error, if you have learning enough (which 
« is not every body's caſe) to know when you are confuted.“ 
Ver. 444. Scotifts.] So denominated from Johan Duns 
Scotus. P. 

« The famous Dunst Scotus, the door ſubtilis, was "of this 

« houſe: (the Franciſcan convent at Newca/th). He died of an 
« apoplexy, was too ſuddenly buried, and coming to life in his 
tomb, daſhed ont his brains in the laſt ſtruggle. » Pennant's 
Scotland, vol. iii. p. 309. 

Ver. 444. Thomiſts] From Thomas Aquinas, a truly great 
genius, who was, in thoſe blind ages, the ſame in theology that 
Friar Bacon was in natural philoſophy : leſs happy than our coun» 
tryman in this, that he ſoon became ſurrounded with a number 
of dark gloſſers, who never left him till they had extinguiſhed 
the radiance of that light which had pierced through the thickeſt 
night of monkery, the thirteenth century, when the Waldenſes 
were ſuppreſſed, and Wickliffe not yet riſen. P. 

Ver. 445. Duck-lane.) A place where old and ſecond head 

books were ſold formerly, near Smithfield, P. 
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If faith itſelf has diff*rent dreſſes worn, | 
What wonder modes in wit ſhould take their turn 2 
Oft, leaving what is natural and fit, 
The current folly proves the ready wit; 
And authors think their reputation ſafe, 450 
Which lives as long as fools are pleas'd to laugh. _ - 

Some valuing thoſe of their own ſide or mind, 

Still make themſelves the meaſure of mankind : 
Fondly we think we honour merit then, 
When we but praiſe ourſelves in other men. 45 5 
Parties in wit attend on thoſe of ſtate, | 
And public faction doubles private hate. 
Pride, malice, folly, againſt Dryden roſe, 
In various ſhapes of parſons, critics, beaus : 


Olabam in his Satires mentions it. 
And pleaſe awhile th' admiring court and town, 
Who after ſhall in Duck-lane ſhops be thrown. ' 
VARIATION. 
Ver. 447. Between this and ver. 452. 
The rhyming clowns that gladded Shakeſpear's age, 
No more with crambo entertain the ſtage, 
Who now in anagrams their patron praiſe, 
Or ſing their miſtreſs in acroſtic lays ? 
Ev'n pulpits pleas d with merry puns of yore; 
Now all are baniſh'd to th* Hibernian ſhore ! ' 
Thus leaving what was natural and fit, 
The current folly prov'd their ready wit ; | . 
And authors thought their reputation ſafe, 
Which liv'd as long as fools were pleas'd to laugh. 
Ver. 452. Nor can the fine ſenſe of the following paragraph, 
and the rich profuſion of ſparkling thoughts, be too much ad- 
mired : not to mention his repeated homage to the memory of 


Dryden. | 
N 4 ; But 


* 


„ ee 


But ſenſe ſurviv'd when merry jeſts were paſty 4s 

For riſing merit will buoy up at laſt. 

Might he return, and bleſs once n n 

New Blackmores and new Milbourns muſt ariſe : 

| Nay ſhould great Homer lift his awful head, | 
Zoilus again would ſtart up from the dead. 465 
Envy will merit, as its ſhade, purſue; © _ 

But, like a ſhadow, proves the ſubſtance true: 

For envy'd wit, like Sol eclips'd, makes known 

Th' oppoſing body's groſſneſs, not its own. 8 


Ver. 46s, Au 4 bed aſpiration of an cee A 
for his loſt preceptor breathes in this tender verſe ; and the next 
FFF 


Martial s: 
Sint Mzcenates, non deerunt, Flacce, Marones : 


New Yirgils with Mecenas would appear. 
Ver. 463. Milbourn.] The Rev. Mr. Luke Milbourn; P. 
Ver. 467. Our ears require an uniformity on theſe S 
The poet ſhould have written, | 
But, like a Sade, will prove the ſubſtance true. 
Ver. 468. This fimile is accurately appropriate in all it's 
parts; nor can poetry exhibit a more delightful paſſage than theſe 
Ar lines. They might furniſh a hint to the author of thoſe com» 
plimentary fanzas on our poet. 
I. 
Ye little wits, that gleam'd awhile 
When Pope vouchſaf d a ray, 
Alas ! depriv'd of his kind ſmile, 
How ſoon ye fade away 
1 
To compaſs Phœbus car about 
Thus empty vapours riſe ; 
Each lends his cloud to put him out, 
Who rear'd them to the ſkies. 


I * 


III. Alas 
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When firſt that ſun toa-pow'rful beams diſplays, 470 
It draws up vapours which obſcure its rays; | 
But ev'n thoſe clouds at laſt adorn its way, 
Reflect new glories, and augment the day. 

| Be thou the firſt true merit to befriend ; 
His praiſe is loſt who ſtays till all commend. 475. 
Short is the date, alas, of modern rhymes, 
And 'tis but juſt to let them live betimes. 
No longer now that golden age appears, 
When patriarch wits furviv'd a thouſand years: 
Now length of fame (our ſecond life) is loſt, 480 
And bare threeſcore is all ev'n that can boaſt ; 
Our ſons their father's failing language ſee, 
And ſuch as Chaucer is, ſhall Dryden be. 


| So, 
m. 1 
Alas ! thoſe fkies are not your ſphere: 

There he ſhall ever burn. 
Weep, weep, and fall: for earth ye were, 

And maſt to earth return. 


Ver. 474. The ſagacity of Warburton Ab cur tans 
variety of fimilar performances the notes of Jaan on Macheth, 
as © written by a man of parts and genius.” Fobn/or acknow- 
ledged the compliment with gratitude. me 
ſaid he, when praiſe was of value to me-. 

This /e4ion of the gſay yields in excellence to none of the fore- 
going. The concluding ſimile is conducted with inimitable in- 
genuity. 

Ver. 480. $0 in the Temple of Fame : | 

How vain that fecond tife in other's breath ! - 

Ver. 483. The true cauſe of the inſtability of a language, 
which great authors have rendered important to mankind, is the 
want of a regular and efabliſbed confirudion upon the genuine 

rules 
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So, when the faithful pencil has defign'd | 
Some bright idea of the maſter's mind, 2 455 | 
Where a new world leaps out at his command, 
And ready Nature waits upon his hand ; 
When the ripe colours ſoften and unite, 
And ſweetly melt into juſt ſhade and light; 
When mellowing years their full perfection give, 
And each bold figure juſt begins to live; 491 
The treach'rous colours the fair art betray, + 
And all the bright creation fades away ! 

Unhappy wit, like moſt miſtaken things, 
Atones not for that envy which it brings. 495 
In youth alone its empty praiſe we boaſt, | 
But ſoon the ſhort-liv'd vanity is loſt: »_ 

Like ſome fair flow'r the early ſpring ſupplies, 
That gaily blooms, but ev'n in blooming dies. 
What 
rules of grammar. And we cannot make too much haſte in giv- 
ing our own language permanency from a principle, which con- 
tinued to the Greeks their tongue, not materially changed, for a 
ſpace of four thouſand years. When Engliſh compoſition has 
attained this pitch of purity, how ſhall we lament the blemiſhes in 
our nobleſt writers, both of poetry and proſe, from every ſpecies 


of barbarity — diſguſting, and ſoleciſms of the moſt 
horrid kind! 


VARIATION, 
Ver. 492. The treach'rous colours in few years decay. 


Ver. 494. Miſtaken things : that is, of which thoſe, who do 
not poſſeſs it, form an erroneous eſtimate, as productive of more 
happineſs and enjoyment to the owner, than he really receives 
from it. | 

VARIATION, 
Ver. 498. Like ſome fair flow'r that in the ſpring does riſe. 


He might have ſhunned the inconſiſtency of W his own 
| rule 
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What is chis wit which muſt our cares employ 2.500 
The owner's wife that other men enjoy; 
Then moſt our trouble ſtill when moſt admir'd; 
And ſtill; the more we give, the more requir'd ; 
Whoſe fame with pains we gain, but loſe with eaſe, 
Sure ſome to vex, but never all to pleaſe; 505 
'Tis what the vicious fear, the virtuous ſhun, 
By fools 'tis hated, and by knaves undone ! 

If wit ſo much from-ign'rance undergo, 
Ah let not learning too commence its foe ! 
Of old, thoſe met rewards who could excel, 5 10 
And ſuch were prais'd who but endeavour'd well: 
Though triumphs were to gen'rals only due, 
Crowns were reſerv'd to grace the ſoldiers too. 


VARIATION. 
rule about open vowels, with a very ſmall ſhare of that diligence, 
which was copiouſly expended on the reviſal of his production. 

Like ſome fair flow'r that early ſpring ſupplies, 

It gaily blopms ....... . . 
And ſo beautiful a ſimile ſhould have been indulged with a more 
elegant term than ſupplies. 


Ver. 501. ec tte. ett tai how 
ſhall we endure the ſlovenly ſuperfluity of words? To whom 
can a wife poſſibly belong, but the owner ? TE . 


Th enchanting wife, that other men enjoy. 


Ver. 506. Horace had made the ſame complaint before him! 


Sat. i. 4» 33 
Omnes hi metuunt verſus, odere poetam : 
Feenum habet in cornu ; longs fage : dummodd riſum 
Excutiat fibi, non hie cuiquam parcet amico. X 
m0 poet theſe, and poetry, deteſt: | 
« Beware : he'll loſe his friend before his jeſt.” 8 
Now, 


Por each ill author is as bad a friend. 


LOOM + as 
| New, de wb anch Nudes . 2 
Employ their pains to ſpurn ſome others down; 318 
And, while ſelf-love each jealous writer rules, 


| Contending wits become the ſport of fools: 
But ſtill the worſt with moſt regret commend, 


To what baſe ends, and by what abje& ways, £26 
Are mortals urg'd through ſacred luſt of praiſe | 


Ah ne'er ſo dire a thirſt of glory boaſt, 

Nor in the critic let the man be loſt. _ 
Good nature and good ſenſe muſt ever join : 
To err, is human; to forgive, divine. $25 

But, if in noble minds ſome dregs remain 

Not yet purg'd off, of ſpleen and ſour diſdain ; 

Diſcharge that rage on more proyoking crimes, 
Nor fear a dearth in theſe flagitious times. 


+- 


Ver. 514. In this place crown is an execrable word, not only 
becauſe crowns occurs in the preceding verſe, but becauſe of it's 
burleſque and colloquial character in this acceptation, And the _ 
phraſe ome other; in the next line is mean and unfiniſhed. : 
Ver. 521. facred luff, A happily bold expreſſion, to denote 
ee eee benen e 

Ver. 522. The er e this e i Gehl wt 
and clumſy. I wonder that his faſtidious judgement could be 
fatisfied with it. Thus? 

Ah! drive this dire ambition from thy breaſt; 
Nor thou the critic of the man diveſt. 
Firgil, Geo. i. has: 
Nec tibi regnandi veniat tam dira cupido | 
Let not / dire a thirft of empire move... | 


1 
9 
'* 
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No pardon vile ob/cenity ſhould find, "530 
Though wit and art conſpire to move your mind; 
Bur dulneſs with obſcenity muſt prove 

As ſhameful ſure as impotence in love. 


In the far age of pleaſure, wealth, and caſe, 
Sprung the rank weed, and thriv'd with large increaſe: 
When love was all an eaſy monarch's care; 536 
Seldom at council, never in a war: | 
Jilts ruPd the ſtate, and ſtateſmen farces writ ; 
Nay wits had penſions, and young lords had wit: 
The fair ſat panting at a courtier's play, 540 
And not a maſk went unimprov'd away 
The modeſt fan was lifted up no more, 
And virgins fmil'd at what they bluſh'd before. 
The following licence of a foreign reign 
Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain; 545 
Ver. 539. This is ill expreſſed. His argument required hint. 
to ſay, that young lords affected the character of iti, when their 
pretenſions poſſibly were inſufficient. It is ſorely no diſgrace 
either to young or old lords to have wit. But he ſacrificed pro- 
priety to rhyme and 2 ſatirical conceit. * 
Ver. 541. “ At this time (1691) maſts were daily worne by 
the Ladies, and admitted in the pit, the fide boxer, and gallery; 
which cuſtom, however, had ſo many-ill conſequences, chat it has 
been aboliſhed theſe many years.” Life of Cibber, chap. viii, 
Vet. 545. My bufineſs is with our author as a poet; or 1 
ſhould warn the reader to accept the ſeverities of this paſſage 
with conſiderable qualification, as the remarks of a young may, 
a papiff, 2 jacobite, and one whole peculiar office and merit was, 
to excel in fiiow. 
Then | 
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Then unbelieving prieſts reform'd the ü 

And taught more pleaſant methods of catration; 

Where Heav'n's free ſubjects W 2 their oa dk 
pute, 

Leſt God himſelf ſhould ſeem too abſolute: . | 

Pulpits their ſacred fatire learn'd to ſpare, $50 


And vice admir'd to find a flatter there! 


Encourag'd thus, Wit's Titans brav'd the ſkies, 


And the preſs groan'd with licens'd blaſphemies. 


Theſe monſters, critics ! with your darts engage; 
Here point your thunder, and exhauſt your rage! 
Yet ſhun their faults, who, ſcandalouſly nice, $56 
Will needs miſtake an author into vice : 
All ſeems infected that th* infected ſpy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye. 
III. | 
Learn then what MokAls critics ought to ſhow, 


et tis but half a judge's taſk, to know. 561 


Tis 


Ver. 147. The author has omitted two lines which ſtood here, . 
as containing a national reflection, which in his. ſtricter judgment 
he could not but diſapprove on any people whatever. P. 

Ver. 558. Spy, either from inadvertence or for the ſake of 
the rhyme, is here uſed without propriety for fee fimply. | 

Ver. 559. This notion of the transfuſion of the colour to the 


object from a jaundiced eye, though current in all our authors, 


and found in an old Reman writer quoted by Nonius, is, I believe, 
a mere vulgar error. 

Ver. 560. The four firſt lines of this paragraph (for the #4vo 
next, which conclude it, are of a very inferior quality, mean and 


proſaic) reflect not more honour on the poet than the man; in- 


b. og hoo dhanade dom ſpirit of innate goodneſs and 
complacency 


* 
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'Tis not enough, taſte, judgment, learning join ; 

In all you ſpeak, let truth and candour ſhine ; 

That not alone what to your ſenſe is due 

All may allow; but ſeek your friendſhip too. 565 

Be ſilent always, when you doubt your ſenſe; 

And ſpeak, though ſure, with ſeeming diffidence ; 

Some poſitive, perſiſting fops we know, 

Who, if once wrong, will needs be always ſo; 

But you, with pleaſure own your errors paſt, $570 

And make each day a critique on the laſt, 
Yay 'Tis 


complacency of temper. Too many of our monthly caterers for 
the public may hence diſcover what addition they have to make, 
in their critical capacity, to their ſtock of virtue, and what 
acceſſions to their ſtore of learning 

Ver. 565. This happened afterwards to our poet himſelf, who 
received the candid criticiſms of Spence on the Ody/ey with ſuch 
favour and acquieſcence, as induced him to ſolicit the acquaint- 
ance of the writer, which gradually ripened from familiarity to 
friendſhip. 

ver. 567. 2uintilian ſome where adviſes to mollify the rough- 
neſs and to avert the invidiouſneſs of poſitive aſſertion by inter- 
poſing ſome expreſſions of modeſty and-difidence : as, in my 
opinion; if I am not miſtaken,” and the like; as effectual 
in ſecuring a favourable attention, and ſtrengthening authority. 

Experience is the ſureſt preceptreſs of this commendable miſ- 
truſt of our own knowledge and accompliſhments, by ſupplying 
perpetual demonſtration to every man, of miſapprehenſion and 
fallibility. Hence, ſays Ariftotle in his Rhetoric, © Old men ex- 
« preſs themſelves doubtingly, with an addition of * it may be, 
and © perhaps ſo; and poſitively affirm nothing.” = 

Ver. 571. This expreſſion, derived ſo happily from the ſubject 
under contemplation, is exquiſitely lively and agreeable. And 

this 
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Tis not enough your counſel ſtill be "AY gs 


Blunt truths more miſchief than nice falſehooda do; 


Men muſt be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown propos'd as things forgot. 575 
Without good-breeding, truth is difapprov'dz * 
That only makes ſuperior ſenſe belov dq. 
Be niggards of advice on no pretenc: 
For the worſt avarice is chat of ſenſe, 


5 dumm mean complacene ne'er ber you truſt 680 
Nor be ſo civil as to prove unjuſ. 
Fear not the anger of the wiſe to raiſe; +/ 


Thoſe beſt can bear reproof, who merit praiſe, © 
*T were well might critics ſtill this freedom he) | 
But Appius reddens at each word you ſpeak, _ 585 


nd cans ic inte al oo wes rr RR 


judicious precept, raped ee 
nified, perſpicuity of language, S_ 
Ver. 581. — the dieftions of Hy tn 


e 403. me ue e real de ent , 


dundy of that ingenuous diſpoſition, which is uſually aſſociated 


with great accompliſhments, are ſenfible, that a large portion of 
their merit on account of miſapprehenſion and inaccuracy, againſt 


Which mere humanity can never be totally ſecure. 
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and tires tremendows. with : thredl'ing cr, 1555 

Like ſome fierte tytant in old tapeſtry. N 

Fear moſt to tax an honoutable olli. SE 

Whoſe tight e WT; 

Such, without wit, are poets when Uhey"pleaſe, 590 | ie 

As without hearning they ca take degrees.” 2 
Leave dang'rous-traths u rege ſits — 92 
And flattery to fulſome decheators: 1 Wo © 5 
Wente N delivered wig | "3M 
Than when they promiſe to give {cribbling o er 535 | . 4 
Th bin mt e een 96 eee * 

And charitably let the dull be van: T0 2 

Your lence thre is dar than your fe; 

For enn TRLEee<" 


FEY 
195 F 


Ver 586. G7 HA *. al dee Ws Ua 
to himſelf by John Dennis, a furious old critic by profeſſion, who, | 
upon no other provocation, wrote againſt this efliy and its author, x: 
in a manner perfectly lunatic. For, as to the mention made of 
him in ver. 270, he took it as a compliment, and ſaid it was 
r 
perfon. P. ut 
Ver. 387. — allo is Dean?'s fare: farihe, 
whick our . CER GN AT EII ; 
OED . and though his face be as ill : | | | 1 
As their's, which in old hangings whip Chriſt, ill 805 | | 
| He ſtrives to look worle. Dt | vb” 
| And with a face as fed ind as awry 
As Herod's hang-dogs in old tapeſtry. 
Ver. 591. port + bet ere that (able. e 
men and the ſons of nobleyen, and, I believe, barontt:, are admitted "35 
c e | 2 
the terms of ſο years, e 
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? Sal humring he do or ty hep 602 
And laſh'd ſo long, like tops, are laſh'd aſſeep. 


Falſe ſteps but help them to renew the race,. i 130 
As, after ſtumhling, jades will mend * 2 


What crouds of theſe, impenitently bold, 8 
In ſounds and jingling U lables grown old, oy > 


Still run on poets, .in 8 faging vein, „ 96D IF68 * | 


——_ RX 


dee de ee fc, 
And rhyme with all the rage of impotence? 


Such ſhameleſs, bards we have; and yet tis — 
There are as mad abandon d critics too. 614 


The bookful blockhead ignorantly red. 
With loads of learned lumber in his bead, e 
With his own tongue ſtill edifies his ears, 7 5 
And always liſt ning to himſelf appears. „ 


All books he reads, and all he reads aſſails, 


From Dryden's Fables down to Durfey's Tales. 3 | 


With him moſt authors ſteal their works, or buy; 


Garth did not write his own Diſpenſary. 


Name a new play, and he's the poet's friend; 60 
Nay ſhow'd his faults—but RR mend? 


Ver. 609. The expreſſion is happy : for rage, thigh yin, 


Is the reſult of imbecility, and of incapacity to govern the mind. 


Hence impotentia in the Latin language means indiſcriminately, 
LE pg. 
Ver. 619. dn il ne e f A tlie Gd 


time in prejudice of that deſerving author, Our poet did him 


this juſtice, when that ſlander moſt prevailed ; and it is now JF | 
nme k. | 
No 


— 


AN ESSAY ON. CRITICISM. = > mk 


No place ſo ſacred from ſuch fops' is ber d., J 
Nor is Paul's eee eee 1 
3 yard? tan ci 452371 * 
Nay, fly to altar; there: 491 ulk n 5 
For fools unde. where engrls. fear to rd. 655 
Ir ftil unte hone, amd Port e J 
But rattling nonſenſe in full volleys breaks, 4 
And never ſhock d, and never turn'd aſide. 
Bam reſiſtleſs, with a thund ring tide. 630 
But where's the man, who counſel can beſtow, 
Still pleas'd to teach, and yet not proud to know? 
Unbiafs'd or by favour, or by ſpite; 
Not <A W nor blindly right ; 


'"VARIATION« 

Ver. 4 Nen this and whe; 8 85 
In vain you ſhrug, and ſeat, and ſtrive to ly 5 
Theſe know, no manners but of poetry. © | 
They'll ſtop a hungry chaplain in his grace, 

To treat of unities of time and place. 1 N 

Ver. 623. The late mention of his friend might aſſbciate the 

clegant game Chiba eee ee 
Ee de e ae ee ans F 
Ver. 624. Horace ſays, occiditque bree nds you du 
Jahn/on, in his London, as our poet: W | 
And bere a female atheiſt tails you daad-,...... 
Ver. 626. This and the four ſucceeding verſes want the. cuſ- 
tomary ſmoothneſs, the finiſh, the compaRneſs, the rotundity, 
of our poet. There is. a fluggiſhneſs and, protraction, which 
fatigues; and a concluſion, on which the mind does not reſt with 
ſuitable acquieſcence, e 


1 N 
0 * $13.4 B27] Tho 


1 


9 . 
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W d Assa ON fiel | _ 
Tho learn'd, well bred; and tho: well bred, finceres” 
| Modeſily bold, and humanly fevere; 47 85 i 
N Tens eee ee ee, 73 
And gladly praiſe the merit of @ foe ? © ie 
Bleſs d eee M 
eee bis 
Gen'rous converſe; a ſoul exempt-from pride”! g | 
And love to praiſe, with reaſon on his ſide ?? 
- Such once were critics; qo 
Athens and Rome in better ages knew. 
The mighty Stagirite firſt left the ſhore, 4 
Spread all his ſails, and durſt the Gepe explore pi 


He 
VARIATION. 7 
Between ver. 646. and 647, were the following hne nc : 
ſuppreſſed by the author. NP Let] 
That bold Columbas® of the realms of wit, 3 
| Whoſe firſt diſcovery's not exceeded yet. WIRED 
Led by the hight of the Mizonian ſtar, | AL 


He ſfteer'd ſecurely, and diſcover'd far. 
He, when all nature was ſubdu'd before, 5 2 
bis the great pop, Gigh'd and long'd for more : 
 Fancy's wild regions yet unvanquiſh'd lay, 
er es een 
Ver. "Ex Lou pris is eee 
repugnant to accepted uſage, © 
Ver. 645. Poetical inſpiration never gave birch te fade nder 
lines than this merited encomium of Ar4#or/e. The laſt verſe in 
particular, elements men... | 


Wann WW; 
0 So Cowly to Hebler: 
| Thou great cel, of the golden land of new philoſophies. | 


wh 1 


AN ESSAY ON CRITICISM. Fs 
He leer d ſecurely, and diteoverd 1} 
Led by the ght Gf the Monian tr.. xa | 
Poets, a race long unconfin d, and free, - © 
Still fond and proud of ſavage liberty, 650 


Receiv'd his laws; and ſtood convine'd wo | 
Who conquer'd Nature, - ſhould preſide Nei. 3 


Horace fill charms with graceful negligence, -- 1 
FF ˖˙· AAA 2 | | 


Will, lie « friend, nan convey”. 1 - | 
The trueſt nations in nee "mn 6 


Corby, inhin make as tekder” 1 1 n 
Long did che mighty Stag yrite retain 257 
The univerſal intellectual reign. 

Tt is not improbable, however, that our poet, e 

dexterity to turn the hints even of inferior writers to his own 

advantage, and fo improved what he borrowed as to give it all 

the air and Nen ef an, ee might taka up. 6. Gageiica 

from Ro/common's Eſſay : 
Hoiſt ſail, bald writers | tharch, Atonnr fir 5 ; 
You have a compaſs for a polar far. 

Ver. 652. Our poet doubtleſs intends a compliment, whether ' By 79 

| judicious or not, to the HE works of Ariflorle. Otherwiſe, W 
the reaſoning is mappoſite, incoherent, e ö 

Ver, 653. Dryden, in his Palamon'and Areite : | f ne 
Namn e e $4 
F 6 

And Oldham :. 

Lan br A Wo 

Ver. 654. A moſt abſurd and romantic notion I as if men of 

genius wrote without à regular ſeries of ideas, and a dependant . _ : 

chain of reaſoning ! This compliment, of dictating avithout method, ; | 

was returned upon this very Eſſay of our Author by Acts in the 

SpeZator. 88 the character of Horacy is judiciouſly 


exhibited, 
WE 03 e 


— 


N en razr on enrrielak 


7H 


| He, who ſopfeme in judgment, as in wit, | 
Might boldly cenſure, as he boldly writ,» vs 1 001 1 
| Yet judg'd with coolneſs, though he ſung with fire; 
His precepts teach but what his works inſpire. oo 
Our critics take a contrary extremem 
They judge with fury, but they write with Began: | 
Nor ſuffers Horace more in wrong tranſlations | ; 
By wits, than critics in as wrong quotations. 
See Dionyſius Homer's thoughts refine, * 665 
And call new beauties forth from/ev'ry line! 
Fancy and art in gay Petronius pleaſe + 
The ſcholar's learning, with the courtier's eaſe.” 


1 


Ver. 657. This is well ſaid : 4 Gs creat piles it Boker 
ere among the moſt valuable of that valuable author's works. Ree 
Ver. 658. According to his own equitable conceſſion, at de | 
beginning of this poem : 
Let ſuch teach others, who themſdlves excel; © a, 
And cenſure freely, who have written welt. 
Ver. 663. In all his works chere cannot be found a coliplet f 
Ver. 665. Se Dionyſus] Of Halicarnaſſus, P. 
A moſt meagre account of a very excellent and judicious | 
critic, But what can we expect, when men overſtep the limit 
of their enquiries ; and 7b in, oobom lane + | 
them to tread ? 
The charafter of Patreaie: is not den Gebel 
Rochefter has a good couplet, . 
what our author ſays of Dionyſius : Stor 
| Compare each phraſe, examine every line, Ik 
| Weigh every word, and every bought refine. - te RY 
It muſt be allowed, however, that the cherafter of Langinus is 


delineated with a maſterly hand; in a manner, which proves our 


poet to have felt the warmth of that elegant and animated critic. 


* \ * ” , A, 
AN SSA ON CRITICISM) _ us: - 


In grave Quiatilian's. copious work we find 
The juſteſt rules and; cleareſt method join'd: 4 N 
Thus uſeful arms in magazines we place, 

All rang d in order, and diſpos'd vich gente: 
But leſs to pleaſe the eye, chan arm tho had, 
Still fit for-uſe, and ready at command. 

Thee, bold Longinus ! all the Nie inp, 675 
And bleſs their critic with- a poet's fire. | wo 
An ardent judge, Who, Conlon itt Karat g 
Whoſe own example ſtrengthens all his laws; 
And is himſelf that great ſublime he W 17 10 ge 

Thus long ſucceeding critics juſtly teign 
Licence repreſs d, and [uſeful g 
Learning and Rome alike in empire grey + 
And arts till follow'd where her eagles flew : 

From the ſame foes, at laſt, both felt their doom, 
And the ſame age ſaw Learning fall, and Rome, 686 

With Tyranny, then Superſtition join d. 
an, neee 8 

3: B. me. * Much 
| 4 Tantarionc il M 

wie The muſes fare Langinss did ius, 

Ver. 680. This verſe is ungtammatical. * 8 We 
thought, Boileau, whoſe tranſlation of Longinns our poet had moſt 
probably read, in his pee . that work, bes aid -exaBily the 
ſame thing: | 

Souvent il fi l. figure quil enſeigne; et, e 


lime, il eft lui: meme tres-ſublime. 

Ver. 685. Fel is 4 flat und infipid word in this place. 
Ver. 665, Ts Sig fer ct FL ie GAA 
G 

04 Upon 
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| Much was believ'd, but little underſtood,” ne > nf 
And to be dull was conſtre'd to be goed? . 
A ſecond deluge learning thus O er- run, . 
And the Monks finiſh'd what the Gel begun. 1 4 
At length Eraſmus, that great injur d name, 
(The glory of the prieſthood, and the name) 


Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb'rous age, e Ts, 


And drove thoſe holy Vandals off the ftage. - 

But ſee! each Muſe, . anti Gut 1 
nme 1 
; Rome's 
. Dn has he nas of Dna th 


ſerve quotation here, | 
The fiber to convert the world began, Wee nd 


The pride convincing af vain-glorious man, 


But ſoon his followers grew a ſovereign lord. 

And Peter's hays Fuckangys for Peter's ſword, - 2 

| VARIATION. „ 

Ver. 689. All was believ'd, bat hold Wlartoct: 8 75 

Between ver. 690 and 591. the author omitted theſe ww. 

Vain wits and critics were no more allow d, "113-428 
When acne hut folate had Solis to be prod. 


vt. Here he forms the i wrong, but right by wad 
702, and wrong again without neceſſity in verſes 703 and yo4: 

Ver. 694. Oldbam in his Sar. <> 

On Butler who can think without juſt rage ? WES, 
The glory and the ſcandal of the ag. 

Ver. 697. E 
indeed ! invigorated with all that ardour of enthuſiaſm, Which 
this idea of the revival of letters was calculated to infaſe into. 8 
ſoul of ſuch exquiſite ſenſibility. Here a reader of taſte and 
feeling may regale himſelf with the pure neQor and the gengine 
TO CEOS eng 


|  - AN/E8$AY/ ON/CRITICISM- urn 
Rome's ancient Genius, O er its ruins ſpred. 
Shakes off the duſt, and rrars his rev tend head. 700 
Then Sculpture and her: ſiſter Arts revive: ; 
dee leaps form, and rock began live; 
With ſweeter notes each riſing — 


A Raphael painted, and a Vida ſung- 2 

Immortal Vida1-'on-whoſe honour'd brow - det 

The poet's bays and critics ivy gro?sꝛ?: 

Crea hart tigomagits dF. 

As ere en | g 3 
e ve yt 99199 EY "i 


Their ancient bounds the baniſh'd Muſes paſs'd; 710 


but in 1 file incootparatly Na by the delicacy and nally 

of Pope; who, however, ſeems to have placed his maſter's haſty 

draught before him, to aſſiſt his pencil in the finiſhed touches 

of his own performance, and to fire his emulation in a conteſt, as 

 Hejiod ſays, fo beneficial to mankind. OR Wen lee 

teenth epiftle. = - 

a Laig 6me the ther arti; bu frun laps . | 
A beayy ſabbath did ſupinely keep. TW hs 
A Rt 1 * 

Stretch all their limbs, and open all their eyes, - | 

Ver, 702. nnn AY. 


haps Where the ſmooth chiſe] all its force has ſhown, 
And fofter'd into fleſs the rugged h | 
Or teach their animated rocks to Hive... 157 
Ver. 705. Immortal Fida) M. e 
Latin poot, denn. ee 
the time of Leo X. 3 ge 
Ver. 708. 4. next in place to Montes, | Allading 10. 3 
Mantua wa mifere nimium viciaa Cn. . Nirg. . 
a verſe, happily, applied by a punſter to «lady's Medes, which 
ſwept dawn a Cremona fiddle, 
| Thence 


„„ d 168 ON enmmictan): 
| Thence arts der all the northern bs 
Bur critic learning flouriſtid moſt in France: 


The rules à nation born to ſerve, obeys; e | 


And Boileau fill-in right of Horace ways. 
But we, brave Britons, foreign laws deſpis d, Tis 
And kept unconquer'd and uncivilied ; 
Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold, | 
We till defy'd the Romans, as of old. ; 
; E Aiicheteadde foi 
Of thoſe who leſs: pteſum d and better knew, 7s 

Who durſt aſſert the juſter ancient cauſe, 5 i : 
And here reſtor d Wit's fundamental laws. 
Such was the muſe, whoſe rules and Practice tell, 


= Nature s chief mer os. is re mo: Had 12 
a UT Suk 


" Yer: auth. I 
, connected upon the authority of experience in general: the Greeks _ 
| were the receptors as well as conquerors of mankind ; and "arts 
- uniformly accompanied the flight of the Roman eagles, The 
Turk alone have carried in the train of their triumphs, defola- 
tion, flavery, and ignorance. 
Ver. 723. Such ava; the muſo—] Brig on "Poetry, by de Dake | 
of Buckingham. Our poet is not the only one of his time who 
_ complimented this gay. and its noble author. Mr. Dryden had 
done it very largely in the dedication to his tranſlation of the 
Zneid ; and Dr. Garth, in the firſt edit. of his Diſpenſary, * 
The Tiber now no courtly Gallus ſees, 9 49 
But ſmiling Thames enjoys his Normanb ys. 
W clad, when parties wire, cad 
the reign of Queen Anne, as to allow no commendation to un op- 
poſite in politics. The Duke was all his life a ſteady adherent to 


the —— apa n. W 
meaſures 


OL 
5-3 
A 


Wich manners gen rous as his noble blood: 126 
To bim the wit of Greece and Rome en knoon, 
And ev'ry author's merit, but his on. 41 
Such late was Walſh—the- muſe's judge db friend, 
Who juſtly r Fa okra e 730 
To failings mild, bot zealous for deferry ; 
The cleareſt head, and the fincereſt heart. 
This humble praiſe, laniented ſhade l par YA 
This praiſe at leaſt a grateful muſe may give: 


meaſures of the court, in the reign of Charles II. On which 
account, after having ſtrongly patronized Mr. Dryden; a coolneſs 
rn on that poet's abſolute attachment to 
the court, which carried him ſome lengths beyond what the Duke 
could approve of. „„ 
well marked by Mr. Dryden beſbre, be #5 
HP: The muſt' friend, 3 
Himſelf a muſe, In Sanadrin's debate 2 
True to his prince, but not a flave of ftate. | 
AIf. and Achat. 
On author wis wore honors. by. mai Ima wen robe Ot 
his friendſhip, and it continued till his death in all the circom- _ 
ſtances of a familiar eſteem. F. : 
Ver. 724. The Duke of Buckinghamſoire ' Efay on Paetry 
begins thus ; 
Of all thoſe arts in which the wile excel, 
* Nature's chief maſter-piece is writing well.” 
Ver. 734. Virgil, En. vi. 
His ſaltèm accumulem donis. 
«++. theſe gifts at leaſt I may beſtow. | 
This concluſion of the poem is extremely pleafing : affectionate 
ann or 26 Rags" but 
Aan 


35 - 


The 


* 
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he ne ehen UA 
| Preſcrib'd her heights, and prun'd her tenden wings. 
(Her guide now loſt), ' no more attempts to-riſe; ba 
But in low numbers ſhort excurſions trie: 
Content, if hence th unlearn d their wants may view; 
The learn d reflect on what before they karw: (740 
Careleſs of cenſure, nor too fond of fame; 
Still pleas'd to praiſe, yet not afraid to blame; 
Averſe alike to flatter, or affen; 8K 
Not free from faults, nor yet t00'vain/to mend. 


Ver. 742. 80 Finde of himſelf, New. vii. 64. 


| NN un 7 5 


L ov'd by my friends may I paſs through my days: 
Where due, give cenſure ; and where due, give praile. 
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” Tren tn ware has Tube RG n 
piece, fince I dedicate it to you. - Vet you may bear me witneſs, 
it was intended only to divert & few young ladies, who have good 
ſenſe and good humour enough to laugh, not only at their ſex's 


world. An imperfe& copy having been offered to a bookſeller, 
you had the good-nature,' 3 my ſake,: to conſent to che publi- 
cation of one more correct. This I was forced to, before I had 
executed half my deſign ; for the machinery was entirely want- 
ing to complete it. a 

The machinery, Madam, is a term invented by the critics, to 
Spily tes ar I 
to act in a poem. For the ancient poets are in one reſpect like 
many modern ladies: let an action be never ſo trivial in itſelf, they - 
always make it appear of the utmoſt importance. Theſe ma- 
chines I determined to raiſe on a very new and odd foundation, 
the Roficruſian dodrine of ſpirits. ; {Ws 


lirtle unguarded follies, but at their own.” Rut as it was commu-, 
nicated with the air of a ſecret, it ſoon found its way into che 
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I know how diſagreeable it is to make uſe of hand words be- 
- fore a lady; but it is ſo mach the concern of a poet to have 


his wor works underſtood, and particularly by your ſex, that you. 


- muſt give me leave to Explain two or three difficult terms.” 


The Roficruſians kre a people I malt bring you acquainted | 
with. The beſt: account I know of them is in a French book 


called Le Comte de Gabalin uhich both in its title and fize is ſo 
| like a novel, that many of the fair ſex have read it for one by 


miſtake. According to, theſe, gentlemen, the four elements are 


and Salamander. The Ce or Demons of carth delight in 


| miſchief: but the G) be, whole habitation is in the air, are the 


beft conditioned creatures imaginable ; for they ſay, any mortals 


9. 1 
- -— -. 
_— 


' inhabited by ping which they call , S Men, 


may enjoy the moſt intimate-familiarities with theſe gentle ſpi- 


rits, os e eee ROO PIN 
preſervation of chaſtity. _ 

As to the ne 
fabulous, as the viſion at the beginning, or the transformation 


at the end; except the loſs of your hair, which I always men- 7 


tion with reverence. The, human perſons are as fiftitious us the 
airy, ones; and the charakter of Belinda, A 
reſembles you in nothing but in beauty. 

II his poem had as many graces as there are in your 1 
or in your mind, yet I could never hope it ſhould paſs through 
the world. half ſo uncenſured as you have done. But let its for- 
tune be what it will, mine is 
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Were way 4 
CANTO ** ee 


Wi Kee eee ee 
What mighty conteſts riſe from trivial ins N 


0 Ne ad een 
ten or publiſhed at the lady's requeſt. But there are ſome further 
circumſtances not unworthy relating. Mr. Cary (a gentleman 
who was ſecretary to Queen Mary, wife of James II. whoſe for- 
tunes he followed into France, author of the comedy of 8+ 
Solomon Single, and of ſeveral tranſlations io Dryden's miſcella- 
nies) originally propoſed the ſubject to him, with a view of put- 
ting an end, by this piece of ridicule, to a quarrel that was riſen 


A 1 


between two noble families, thoſe of Lord Petre and of Mrs. 


Fermor, on the trifling occaſion of his having cut off a lock of her 
hair. The author ſent it to the lady, with whom he was ac- 
quainted; and ſhe took it ſo well as to give about copies of it. 
That firſt ſketch (we learn from one of his letters) was written 
in leſs than a fortnight, in 1911, in two canto's only; and it 
was ſo printed; firſt, in a miſcellany of Bern. Lintot's,- without 
the name of the author, But it was received ſo well, that he 


made it more conſiderable the next year, by the addition of we 


machinery of the Sylphs, and extended it to . R. 
Ver. 1. The latter part of this line is barſh 

from a concourſe of heavy and hiffing nͥLL ie. 1 fog 
. | 5 | 


: 


— x fing—Thia vert 0 Can; hal wks 


This ev'n Belinda may vouchſafe to view: 


Slight is the ſubje&t, but not ſo the praiſe, . . s 


If ſhe inffiire, and he approve. my laws. 5 | 
Say, what ſtrange motive, Goddeſs! could compel 
A well-bred Lord t' affault a gentle ant | 


Ver. 4 Imitated kom Fiegit, Eel. x. 2. a 
une nds inde ere 
Carmina ſunt dicenda, 

Which proud I eie any with pity <p 

NRNRefuſe me not a verſe, to grief and Gallus dus. Dryden. 
—— Eſay, alluding to this paſſage: {f 
or Galles'ſovg, ſo tender and do true, 4488 

As Cer Lycons might with pity giew. 
Ver. 5. This is formed from Virgil, Geo. iv; 6. b 
| . 10 1 


wr 


„ fr» 
"4 19 


Sugbt is the ſaljad, ler abe ee ee mall; | VERY 


| . der r 
Alis verſion is tu: 
4 Wen eee ae 400 
Trifling the theme, ot / the poet's praiſe. 
rende deities be ee eee 
to perfe&t the Ns Faxe nl leave our bam 
gratified. - 
IF -be approve, an A000 ay tags a 
Ver. 9. eee Ant 
of the E; and particularly the laft line : 
e, tantence inimis cxleſtibus ire ? | 
And dwell ſuch paſſions in ce#leftial mind??? 
Or, as Cotton renders it more facetioully : +, 
Have goddefles no better manners ? 


Jas hd the fans oral befor Vim u is w. e | 


| Tant de fil cue c dans Fame de — 4/2 k #1 


O fay 


: 


Cant. 1; + 185 
o njigder Ne 
Could make a gentle Belle reje& a Lord? 10 
In taſks fo bold can little men engage? | 


And in ſoſt boſoms dwells ſuch mighty 25 
Sol through white curtains ſhot a tim' tous ray, 
And op d thoſe eyes that muſt eclipſe the day: 


Now lap- dogs give themſelves the rouling ſhake, 15 


And ſleepleſs lovers juſt at twelve awake: 


Thrice rung the bell, the ſlipper knock d the ground, . 


And the preſs d watch return d a ſilver ſound. 


| VARIATION. 

Ver. 11, 18. It was in the firſt editions, 
And dwells ſuch rage in ſofteſt boſoms then, 
And lodge ſuch daring fouls in little men ? 

Ver, 13. &c. ſtood thus in the firſt edition. 
Sol through white curtains did his beams diſplay, 
And op'd thoſe eyes which brighter ſhone than they ; 
Shock juſt had given himſelf the rouſing ſhake, 
And nymphs prepar'd their chocolate to take ; 20 
Thrice the wrought Upper beta aun the ground, 
And ftriking watches the tenth hour reſound. - * 


„ and ſuſpend the expectation of 
the reader. 


Ver. 14. By timer 1 underſtand pale and feeble from the 


medium through which it paſt. It is a happy epithet of poetical 
enthuſiaſm, driven to the very verge of prudence and propriety. 


Ver. 18. Spenſer in his June applies the epithet of ur to the 


ſound of an aaten pipe ; and Dh, in hs Ta. and Ari, 0 


that of a r. 
So Boikas, Lutrin iv. 1. 


is chckes das eur las wir arr 


- 


: | 


| ves This degree of uncertainty and myſticiſm contributes. 


- 


„ en fung on men c. 0 


Belinda ſtill her dowmy pillo w preſt, "th 
Her guardian SytLeH protng dab ret + 29 


was he had ſummon'd to her filent bel 


The morniug dream that hover'd &er her at- 

A youth more glitt ring than a birthnight- beau, 

(That ev'n n in ſhamber caus'd her cheek to glow), * 
Seem' d to her ear his winning lips to lay;> - 25 
And thus in whiſpers ſud, or ſeem'd to ſay.” | 

| + Faireſt of mortals, thou diſtinguiſh'd care 


Of thouſand bright inhabitants of aj 


If e er one viſion touch thy infant though 
- Of all the nurſe and all the prieſt have caught ;” 30 
Of airy elves by moon-light ſhadows ſeen, 


: 


The ſilver token, and the circled green, 


Or virgins: viſited by angel pow rs, 
With golden crowns and wreathsof heav'nly fow'r rs, 


Hear and believe! thy own importance know, 35 | 


Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 


- 
* 


Ver. 19, Belinda fill, c.] All the verſes from hence to the 


end of this canto were added afterwards. P. 
Ver, 22. This idea was probably ſuggeſted by Agamempes's 


been in the ſecond book of the Jliad, or that of -Haus in the 


ſecond A nei: of Virgil. 


Ver. 26. Sem d. This is negligent. The word occurs in. 


the preceding verſe. 


Ver. 30; A» ilaltriow proof amoog many others of the | 


ſuperiority of his mind to priefcraf and ſuperſtition. 

Ver. 34. This pleaſing image we owe probably to his reli- 

gious ſyſtem. It appears with additional decoration in the Tl 
For her th' unfading rg of Eden blooms. | 


Ha n nen Souter, ; 
wat  *-Caleſtial palms, a NO” 5 


93 
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Some ſecret truths, from Jearnd pride ard 
To maids alone and children are reveal d. 

| What though no cri dende wi may give? 
The fair and innocent ſhall ſtill believe. 40 
Know then, unoumder's (iris round the By, 4 
The light militia of the lower f 7)ß7ß 
Theſe, though unſeen, eee 
Hang o'er the box, al warn? 
Think what an equipage thou haſt in ar, <5 
And view with ſcorn two pages and a chair. 

As now your own, our beings were of od, 

[And ont inc frre, een w, 
Thence, by a ſoſt tranfition, edn mane t 22h 
Fro NY PO EO EI ee, 


Ver. 38. This bh si grounded on dane He 
nn 


W nad vieglns T de % Eg. es 


The whole of this exordium, which prepares the reader for the 


operation of the machinery, is conducted with a ee, * 


and an elegance of humour beyond. all example. 

Ver. 47. Tie mn dss e ae T hace 
read in the bone-hoyſe of Grambam church. This noble fabric is 
ne GM CO EEE 
according to their reſpective poſitions in the human body. 
departed owners, on a board, thue ci he vi ; 

Such as ye are, | 
„ Such were all we: 

. Such as we are, 3 
„e muſt all be. 
” Py OS 2 


5 


1 e 0 


— as 


1 — 


} 
| 


V m RAPE OF/THE LOOK): den 1. 5 
rrluank not. 2. ba, 
"That all her vanities at once are dead; 1 
+ Succeeding vanities ſhe ſtill regards, 
* by” 5 Aae eee 
Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive, 388 
VVAnnd love of Ombre, aſter death ſurviv e 
For when the fair in all their pride expire. 


To their firſt elements their ſouls retire: | 

The ſp'rits of fiery termagants-in flawe 
Mount up, and take a Salamander's name. 60 
per le tg „ 1 a8 


And ſip, with Nymphs, their elemental teh. | 
The grower neacls Bates eee 1 
In ſearch of miſchief ſtill on earth to roam. 


The light coquettes in Sylphs aloft repair, 63 


And ſport and flutter in the fields of air. 
Ver. 54. LL A ν ie , P- 
'  Armorumgue fuit vivis, guæ cura nitentes 
Paſcere 8ques ; eadem ſequitur tellure repoſtos. 
© _Virg. Ea. 6. P. 


To ee eee un 
The love of horſes which they had, alive, | 
And care of chariots, after death ſurvive. 
Ver. 61. This couplet deſerves particular aduiridion, Jud 
Pe eee 
might poſlibly have in his view the transformation of Proteus 


the Georgics : 
unt in aquas tenues dilapſus abibit: 
In fleeting ſtreams attempt to ia away. Dryden. 
Ver. 66. Aeris in campis; Zn. vi. 888. Dodds tranſlation 
of Zn. i. 196. is, | Eo 
The realms of ocean and be t of ar 


Geldjmith 


x W eee fu uu d 
Rejects mankind, is by be Sylph embed: 
For ſpirits; freed from-mortal laws, with eaſe 
Aſſume what ſexes and what ſhapes they pleaſe, 70 
What guards the purity of melting maids, 
In courtly balls and midnight - maſquerades, 
Safe from the treach rous friend, and daring ſpark, 
The glance by day, the whiſper in the dark; 
When kind occafion prompts their warm deſires, 7 5 
When muſic ſoftens, and when dancing fires?” 
'Tis but their Sylph, the wiſe celeſtials know, 
Though Honour is the word with men below. + 

Some nymphs there are, too conſcious of their face, 
For life predeſtin'd to the Gnomes embrace. 80 
Theſe ſwell their proſpects and exalt their pride, 
When offers are difdain'd,” and love deny d. 


Then gay ideas croud the vacant brain, 
While Peers and Dukes, and all their ſweeping train, - 
And garters, ſtars, and coronets appear, n 


And in ot ſound, Tow der alter thi er. + | 
'Tis theſe that early taint the female foul, 


Inſtruct the eyes of young coquettes to roll, 


Goldjmith in his fineſt poem has imitated this paffage of Pope : 
Theſe, far diſpers'd, on timerous pixions ly, 
To fort and flutter in a kinder y. | 0 
Ver. 78. me el Prod 
of Homer. P. 


Ver. 79. — their fact}, i. 0: x09 ſenile of thei 
beauty. P. „ 
P 3 8 Teach 


bz 


| | | | 
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Teach infant cheeks a bidden bluſb to know. 
And little hearts to flutter at a beau. - '- 90 
Oft when the world imagine women ſtray,” 
The Sylphs through myſtic mazes guide their way, 
Through all the giddy circle they purſue, * 
And old impertinence expel by new. Pia ul 
What tender maid but muſt a victim fall 95 
To one man's treat, but for another's ball? 7 
When Florio ſpeaks, what virgin could withſtand, 
If gentle Damon did not ſqueeze her hand 
With varying vanities, from ev'ry part, 
They ſhift the moving 9 of their heart; 100 
Where wigs with wigs, with {word- oats (word- 
knots ſtrive, © 
Beaux baniſh beaux, and. an 00 1 F 
This erring mortals levity may call, | 
Oh blind to truth! the Sylphs contrive it all, -- | 
Of theſe am I, who thy protection claim, | 105 
A watchful ſp'rit, and Ariel is my name. | 1 
Late, as I rang'd the cryſtal wilds of air, 
In the clear mirror of thy ruling ſtar. 
I ſaw, alas! ſome dread event impend, - l 
Ere to the main this morning- ſun deſcend. 110 


Ver. 101. Jam n clypeis, umbone repellitur umbo, 
Enſe minax enſis, pede pes, et cuſpide cuſpis, &c. Stat. P, 
a a paſſage formed from Homer, Iliad N. 131. and und x. 361. 
Ver. 107. It appears to me that our author had in view 
UriePs ſpeech to Gabriel in the fourth of Paradiſe Loft,. ver. 364. 
and Gabriel's anſwer, ver. 588. 
Ver. 108. In the clear mirror] The language of the Platoniſts, 
the writers of the intelligible world of ſpirits, „ But 


Cam. 1. THE RAPE OF THE LOC. % 
But Heav'n reveals not what, or how, or where: 
Warn'd by the Sylph, oh pious maid, * 5 
This to diſcloſe is all thy guardian can: 
Beware of all, but moſt beware of man! 

He ſaid; when Shock, who thought he ſlept too 


long, | 115 
Leap'd up, and wak'd his miſtreſs with his tongue. 
'T'was then, Belinda, if report ſay true, 

Thy eyes firſt open'd on a billet-doux.; | 
Wounds, charms, and ardours were no Pate read, 
But all the viſion vaniſh'd from thy head. 120 
And now unveil'd, the toilet ſtands diſplay'd, 
Each ſilver vaſe in myſtic order laid, 
| Firſt, 


Ver. 121. And now, unveil d, &c.) The tranſlation of theſe 
verſes, containing the deſcription of the toilette, by our author's 
friend Dr. Parnell, deſerve, for their humour, to be here inſerted. 

Et nunc dilactum ſpeculum, pro more retectum, 
Emicat in menſa, que /oplendet pyxide denſe © 
Tum primum lympha je pur gat candida nympha ; 
Jamgue fine menda, calftic imago videnda, 
Nuda caput, bellas retinet, regits implet ocellos.. - 
Hee flupet implorans, ceu cultũs numen adarans. 
Inferior claram Pythoniſſa apparet ad aram, | 7 
Fertque tibi caute, dicatque fuperbia ! laute, 
Dona wenufta; oris, que cunttis, plena laboris, 
Excerpta explorat, dominamgue deamgue decorat. 
Pyxide. devata, fe pandet hic India tota, _ 
Et tota ex iſta tranſpirat Arabia cifta ; 
9 de bie fledit dum ſe mea Leſbia pefit ; 
 Atque elephas lente, te pectit Leſbia dente ; 
Hunc maculis noris, ni vei jacet ille coloris, 
Hic Jau et munde, mundus muliebris abund: ; Wy” 
„„ Spinula 
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Firſt, rob d in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncover'd, the coſmetic powers. 


8 , PENA 
Spinula reſplendens æris longo ordine pendens, 
Pulvis fuavis odore, et epiftola ſucrvis amore, 
Induit arma ergo Veneris pulcherrima wirge ; 
Pulchrior in preſens tempus de tempore creſcens 
Juan reparat riſus, jam furgit gratia viſa, 2 
Jam promit cultu, mirac la latentia vu 
Pigmina jam mifeet, quo plus faa purpura gliſett 
Et geminans bellis ſplendet mage fulgor ocellis. 
Stant Lemures muti, nympbæ intentique ſaluti, 
Hic figit zonam, capiti locat ille coronam ; 
Hic manicis formam, plicis dat et altera normam ; 
Et tibi vel Betty, tibi vel nitidifſima Letty ! 
Gloria faforum temere conceditur horum. P. FA 
Out of reſpect for our poet's judgement, I have retained theſe 
verſes, inelegant as they are even for this ſtile, and debaſed by 
falſe meaſures. The hiſtory of them is curious. A friend of 
Pope's, of a tenacious memory, to whom he had read this moſt 
exquiſite deſcription of the zoilette in MS. repeated it to Parnell ; 
who immediately converted it into theſe monkiſh hexamerers, 
Soon after Pope read the verſes to Parnell alſo ; who praiſed them 
highly, but affected a ſuſpicion of their originality, and ſoon 
produced the verſion in queſtion, to the utter- amazement of our 
poet, till his confuſion was relieved by a diſcovery of the artifice. 
I cannot recolle& where I have read this curious circumſtance, 
but believe myſelf to be tolerably accurate in this account. 
Ver. 122. Silver is an injudicious word. Decorum and con- 
gruity required an epithet, that ſhould preſerve the religious 
ſolemnity of the paſſage ; ſome epithet appropriate to religious 
ſervices. Sacred, or hallow'd would, in my opinion, have better 
ſuited this inimitable fiction, wherein the moſt trivial blemiſh 


A heav'nly 
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A heav'nly image in the glaſs appears, 135 

To that ſhe bends, to that her eyes ſhe rear 5 
Th' inferior prieſteſs, at her altar's ſide, 429 
Trembling begins the ſacred rites of pride. | 

Unnumber'd treaſures ope at once, and hear 

The various off rings of the world appear; 130 

From each ſhe nicely culls with curious toil, ' + 

And decks the goddeſs with the glittring ſpoil. 

This caſket India's glowing gems unlocks,. 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder bon. 

The tortoiſe here and elephant unite, 135 

Transform'd to combs, the ſpeckled, and the white. 

Here files of pins extend their ſhining rows, 

Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux. 

Now awful beauty puts on all its arms; 

The fair each moment riſes in her charms; 140 

Repairs her ſmiles, awakens ev'ry grace, 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face ; 

Sees by degrees a purer bluſh ariſe, 
And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 


Ver. 138. Halifax on the Counteſ; Dowager of **** 
Her waiting maids prevent the peep of day, 
And, all in order, on her toilet lay, tf 
Prayer-books, patch-boxes, ſermon-notes and paint, 
At once t' improve the finner and the faint. 

Ver. 140. A thought ſuggeſted, perhaps, by the ſelling and 
growing figures of the poets : of which Fame, the Sibyl, and the 
Peftilence of Firgil, with the Satan of Milton, are ſublime ex- 
impl. 

Ver. 142. Dryder's Virgil, En. vii. 627. 

And open all the furies of ber face. 


The 


ws S | Gant. 


The buſy Sylphs ſurround their darling ces 105 
Theſe ſet the head, and thoſe divide the hair: 
Some fold the ſleeve, whilſt others plait the gown; 

And Betty's prais'd for labours not her own. 


QF: | | Das 20; Wo lf? bk | wt 

Ver. 145. The. buſy Sylphs, &c.] Ancient traditions of the 
Rabbi's relate, that ſeveral of the fallen angels became amoroys 
of women, and particulariſe ſome ; among the reſt Aſael, who 
lay with Naamah the wife of Noah, or of Ham; and who, 
continuing impenitent, ſtill preſides over the women's. toilets, 
Bergfoi Rabbi, in Gene, vi. 2. P. | '7 


CAN TO H. 


N OT with more 66 in th bel YOu, 
The ſun firſt riſes o'er the purpled main, KA 
Than, ifluing forth, the rival of his beams © * 
Launch'd on the boſom of the ſilver Thames, 
Fair nymphs, and well-dreſs'd youths, around her 
ſhone, _ Y 
But ey'ry eye was fix d on her alone. mw 
On her white breaſt a ſparkling croſs the wore, 
Which Jews might kiſs, and infidels adore. 
Her lively looks a ſprightly mind diſcloſe, | 
Quick as her eyes, and as unfix'd as thoſe ; 10 
Favours to none, to all ſhe ſmiles extends; / 
Oft ſhe rejects, but never once offends. 
Bright as the ſun, her eyes the gazers ſtrike, 
And, like the ſun, they ſhine on all re 
e 
VARIATION. 
Ver. 4. Launch d on the boſom, &c.] From hence the poem con- 
tinues, in the firſt edition, to ver. 46. 
The reſt, the winds diſpers'd in empty air ; 
all after, to the end of this canto, being additional. P, 
ver. 3. Hughes, in an ode to Beauty, files it, 
Fair rival to the god of day. 
. Yet 
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Yet graceful eaſe, and ſweetneſs void of pride, 15 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide: 

If to her ſhare ſome female errors fall, 5 
Look on her face, and you'll forget em all. 

This nymph, to the deſtruction of mankind, 
Nouriſh'd two locks, which graceful hung behind 26 
In equal curls, and well conſpir'd to deck 
With ſhinidg ringlets the ſmooth iv'ry neck. 
Love in theſe labyrinths his ſlaves detains, | 
And mighty hearts are held in ſlender chains. 
With hairy ſpringes we the birds betray, 25 
Slight lines of hair ſurpriſe the finny prey ; ; | 
Fair treſſes man's imperial race inſnare, 

And beauty draws us with a ſingle hair. 
Tb' advent'rous Baron the bright locks admir'd; 
He ſaw, he wiſh'd, and to the prize aſpir'd. 30 


Ver. 18. Theſe abbreviations are moſt inelegant and debafing.” 
It would have been much better, in my opinion, thus : | 
Look on her face, and you forget them all. 35 
Ver. 20. A elaſſical expreſſion: ſo Homer ſays of Achille, 
that he nourI8nT his hair for the river Sperchius, Iliad ii. 
142 : as, Lavinia for Bacchus, An. vii. 391. | 
Ver. 22. Eburnea cervix : Ovid in his epiftles. 


Ver. 25. With hairy fpringes.] In alluſion to Anacreon's 
manner. P. 
Ver. 28. with @ fingle bar.] In alluſion to thoſe lines of 
Hudibras, applied to the ſame purpoſe, 
And though it be a two-foot trout, 
"Tis with a fingle hair pull'd out. P. 


Reſoly'd 
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Reſolv'd to win, he meditates the way, 
By force to raviſh, or by fraud betray ; 
For when ſucceſs a lover's toil attends, 
Few aſk, if fraud or force attain'd his ends. 
For this, ere Phoebus roſe, he had implor'd 35 
Propitious heav'n, and ev'ry pow'r ador'd ; | 
But chiefly Love — to Love an altar built, 
Of twelve vaſt French romances, neatly gilt. 
There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves ; 
And all the trophies of his former loves ; 40 
With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre, | 
And breathes three am'rous ſighs to raiſe the fire. 
Then proſtrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain and long poſſeſs the prize. 
The pow'rs gave ear, and granted half his pray'r; 45 
The reſt, the winds diſpers'd in empty air. 
Bout now ſecure the painted veſſel glides, 

The ſun-beams trembling on the floating tides : 


Ver. 32. An imitation, or a tranſlation rather, of Ai, 
n. 390: 


Ver. 45. The pow'rs gave car,] Virg. En. xi. 798. P. 
Apollo heard, and, granting half bis pray'r, | | 
Shuffled in winds the reſt, and toſs'd in empey air. 

Ver. 48. This acceptation of the plural zide is inelegant and 
unuſual, merely to accommodate the rhyme. He ſhould have 
written, | 
Ser now ſecure the painted veſſel glide, 

The ſun-beams trembling on the floating zide. 


While 


* 
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While melting muſic ſteals upon the ſky, 
And ſoften'd ſounds along the waters die; 50 
Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play, 
Belinda ſmil'd, and all the world was gay. 
All but the Sylph — with careful thoughts oppreſt, 
Th' impending wo fat heavy on his breaſt. 
He ſummons ſtraight his denizens of air; 55 
The lucid ſquadrons round the fails repair: 
Soft o'er the ſhrouds aërial whiſpers breathe, 
That ſeem'd but zephyrs to the train beneath. 
Some to the ſun their inſect- wings unfold, 

Waft on the breeze, or fink in clouds of gold ; 
Tranſparent forms, too fine for mortal ſight, 

Their fluid bodies half diffoly'd in light. 

Looſe to the wind their airy garments flew, 

Thin glitt'ring textures of the filmy dew," 
Dipt in the richeſt tincture of the ſkies, 65 
Where light diſports in evet- mingling dyes; | 


Ver. 58. This idea of the zephyrs being the Breath of the 
$y/phs, is incomparably ingenious, and happily connects 
with the terreſtrial agents of the poem. And the following de- 
deſcription of theſe aerial beings combines the moſt delicate and 
luxuriant imagery with the richeſt ſtrains of poetry, and perfect 
felicity of expreſſion. 
Ver. 65. He had under contemplation that wonderful effort 
COT EIT. Loſt, v. 280. | 
96K“ «ͤ%„ũv᷑4„„%%%„„ „ 90 the middle pair 
Girt like a ſtarry zone his waſte, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold, 
And colours dipt in heav'n : the third his feet 
Shadow'd from either heel with feather'd mail, 


ndur'd | 
a | While 
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While ev'ry beam new tranſient colours flings, 

Colours that change whene'er W cher wings 

Amid the circle on the gilded maſt, 

Superior by the head, was Ariel plac'd; 70 

His purple pinions op' ning to the PR | 

He rais'd his azure wand, and thus begun. | 
Ye Sylphs and Sylphids, to your chief give ear; 

Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Dæmons, hear! 

Ye know the ſpheres and various taſks pg pA 75 

By laws eternal to th' aerial kind. 

Some in the fields of pureſt zther play, 

And baſk and whiten in the blaze of day. | 

Some guide the courſe of wand'ring orbs on high, 

Or roll the planets through the boundleſs ſky. 80 

Some leſs refin'd, beneath the moon's pale light. 

Purſue the ſtars that ſhoot athwart the night; 

Or ſuck the miſts in groſſer air below, 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow, 


Or brew fierce tempeſts on the wintry main, 85 


Or o'er the glebe diſtil the kindly rain. 


Ver. 71. So Milton, Par. Loft, iv. 764. of Love : 
3 , and waves his purple wings : 
from the ancients, Pindar and Ovid. 
Ver. 77. No powers of panegyric can do juſtice to this moſk 
exquiſite detail of the various offices of theſe beings. In fer- 
tility of invention, in exuberance of cathuſtaſlic 2 8 it rivals 
Shaleſpere himſelf. 


11 


Ver. 80. Variety, as well as propriety, required him to write, | 


Or roll the comets through the boundleſs ſky : 
for the planets are the wandering orbs juſt mentioned. 


Others 


20 „ col Cu. 


eee human race preſide, 

Wand all their ways, and all their Guns ns 

Of theſe the chief the cart of nations own, | 

And guard with arms divine the Britiſh throne. 90 
Our humbler province is to tend the fair, 

Not a leſs pleaſing, though leſs glorious care; 

To ſave the powder from too rude a gale,  _ 

Nor let th' impriſon'd eſſences exhale; _ |; 

To draw freſh colours from the vernal flow'rs; gg 

To ſteal from rainbows ere they drop in ſhow'rs 

A brighter waſh ; to curl their waving hairs, 

Aſſiſt their bluſhes, and inſpire their airs ; 

Nay, oft in dreams, invention we beſtow, 

To change a flounce, or add a furbelow. 100 

This day, black omens threat the brighteſt fair 

That e' er deſerv'd a watchful ſpirit's care; 

Some dire diſaſter, or by force, or ſleight 3 

But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night. 

Whether the nymph ſhall break Diana's law, 105 

Or ſome frail china jar receive a fav; 

Or ſtain her honour, or her new brocade ; 

Forget her pray'rs, or miſs a maſquerade ; | 

| Or 


Ver. go. A compliment, beyond all controverſy, to Qua 
Ame ; whom he laviſhly commends in his Wind/or Foreft, ver. 
42, 162, 236, 327, 384. 

Ver. 105. This concatenation of ſerious and trivial events, 
as of equal importance to Belinda, is a moſt humorous, but ſevere, 
fatire on the levity of female manners. | 

Ver. 107. This literal and figurative application of the ſame 
word at once, which is too common but extremely vicious in 

ſerious 
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Or loſe her heart, or necklace, ata ball; 
Or whether Heav'n has doom'd that Shock muſt fall. 
Haſte then, ye ſpirits !' to your charge repair: 111 
The flutt'ring fan be Zephyretta's care; 

The drops to thee, Brillante, we conſign; 

And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine; 


Do thou, Criſpiſſa, tend her fav'rite lock! 115 


Ariel himſelf ſnall be the guard of Shock. 
To fiſty choſen Sylphs, of ſpecial note, 
We truſt th' important charge, the petticoat: 
Ofc have we known that ſevenfold fence to fail, 
Tho' ſtiff with hoops, and arm'd with ribs of whale; 


4 | 


ſerious compoſition, contributes greatly to the improvement of 
the ludicrous and burleſque. Our poet was ſenſible of this ad- 
vantage, and freely employs it in the preſent poem, It is the 
contraſt of things ſo different, that furniſhes the entertainment. 


Ver. 111. No part of this exquiſite poem exceeds the fx lines 
before us in elegance of wit and claſſical delicacy of expreſſion. 
Ver. 116. This defignation of Ariel appears to me equally 


judicious and according to decorum. Had the chief been ap- 


pointed guardian of the loch, a ſuſpicion would have been excited 


to anticipate- the cataſtrophe, and ſlacken the ſuſpended curioſity 
of the reader. Beſides Shock has Juſt been mentioned 85 an cb. 


ject of the vety firſt importance to Belinda. 
Ver. 117. This-pomp of deſcription, as of a powerful ſuper- 


intendance of a formidable military machine, is ſupremely 


ludicrous and diverting. | 
Ver. 119. #4 645 clypei dominns ſeptemplicis Ajax. Ovid. P. 
. Form 
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Form a ſtrong line about the ſilver bound, 121 
And guard the wide circumference around. 
| Whatever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, 
His poſt neglects; or leaves the fair at large, 
7 Shall feel ſharp vengeance ſoon o'ertake his fins, 125 
Be ſtopp'd in vials, or transfix'd with pins; | 
Or plung'd in lakes of bitter waſhes lie, 
Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye: 
Gums and pomatums ſhall his flight reſtrain, 
While clogg'd he beats his filken wings in vain; 130 - 
Or alum ſtyptics with contracting pow'r 
Shrink his thin effence like a rivell'd flow'r : 
Or, as Ixion fix'd, the wretch ſhall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill, | 
In fumes of burning chocolate ſhall glow, 135 
And tremble at the ſea that froths below ! 


Ver. 121. about the filver bound,] In alluſion to the ſhleld of 
Achilles : | 
Thus the broad ſhield complete the artiſt crown'd, 
With his laſt hand, and pour'd the ocean round : 
In living. Aver ſeem'd the waves to roll, 
And beat the buckler's werge, and bound the whole. Pope. 
Ver. 134. The celebrated Biſhop Hall, who might be affected 
probably with giddineſs in his head, uſed to pronounce that wiſh 
of the Haim, mona 
Scriptures : 


. «0! my God make them like a wHzBL,” 


Ver. 136. In this catalogue of i imaginary puniſhments, which 
betrays ſuch an elegant and fruitful imagination, he probably 1 


in view the purifications of corporeal contamination, 
by Virgil in Aneid vi. 740. to which I refer the reader. 
5 | | He 
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He ſpoke ; the ſpirits from the fails deſcendd 

Some, orb in orb, around the nymph extend ; 

Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair; 

Some hang upon the pendents of her ear; 140 

With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 

Anxious, and trembling for the birth of Fate. 


9 


Cro SE by thoſe meads for ever 9 with 

| flow'rs, 
Where Thames with pride 1575 his riſing tow rs; 
There ſtands a ſtructure of majeſtic frame, ky 
Which from the neighb'ring Hampton takes its name. 
Here Britain's ſtateſmen oft the fall foredoom 5 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home; | 
Here thou, great Anna ! whom three realms obey, 
Doſt lometmes counſel take—and ſometimes tea. 
OP 


VARIATION, 


Ver. 1. Cloſe by thoſe meads,] The firſt edition continues from 
this line to ver. 24. of this canto. P. 


Ver. 8. I have before remarked the ſuitableneſs of this equi- 
vocal uſe of the ſame word to the purpoſes of comic poetry. 
See below Canto iv. ver. 126. Butler abounds in this —_ 
ment of humour: as, for inſtance, i. 2. 1043. 

Will you employ your conquering ſword 

To break a fiddle and your word ? | 
It may be of ſervice, for the admonition of writers, to give 
an inſtance of the impropriety of ſuch compoſition in ſerious ſub- 
jects, on account of it's frequency in our beſt authors. Horace 


ſays of Ulyſſes : | 
; | 269% mores 
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Hither the heroes and the 'nymphs reſort. 
To taſte a while the pleaſures of a court; 10 
In various talk-th' inſtructive hours they paſt, 
Who gave the ball, or paid the viſit laſt; 
One ſpeaks the glory of the'Britiſh\ Queen, 
And one deſcribes a charming Indian ſcreen ; 
A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 15 
At ev'ry word a reputation dies. 

Snuff, or the fan, ſupply each pauſe of chat, 
With ſinging, laughing, ogling, and all that. 

Mean while, declining from the noon of day, 
The ſun obliquely ſhoots his burning ray ; 20 
The hungry judges ſoon the ſentence ſign, 
And wretches hang that jurymen may dine; 


Of men he /aw the manners, and the fates : 
by an inelegant application of fght to the qe and intele# at the 
fame time. His great exemplar committed no ſuch error: 

00006 » ToAAuv avipuruy ide aclea, xa vooy e 
Nor his incomparable tranſlator ; 

Their manners noted, and their ſtates furwey'd./ 


VARIATION. 


Ver. 11, 12. originally in the firſt edition, 
In various talk the cheerful hours they paſt, 
Of who was bit, or who capotted laſt, P 
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The merchant from th' exchange returns in pence, | 
And the long labours of the toilette ceaſe. 
Belinda now, whom thirſt of fame invites 25 


Burns to encounter two advent'rous knights, 

At Ombre fingly to decide their doom ; 1.5 

And ſwells her breaſt with conqueſts yet to come. 

Straight the three bands prepare in arms ro join, 

Each band the number of the ſacred nine. 30 

Soon as ſhe ſpreads her hand, th' aerial guard 

Deſcend, and fit on each important card : 

Firſt Ariel perch'd upon a Matadore, 

Then each according to the rank they bore ; 

For Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 35 

Are, as when women, wondrous fond of place. 
! | 


VARIATION. 
Ver. 24. 4 the log labours of the teilette ceaſe.) All that fol- 
lows of the game at Ombre, was added fince the firſt edition, till 


ver. 105. which connected thus: 


Sudden the board with cups and ſpoons is crown'd, P. 


Dryder's Virgil, An. vii. 170. 
And the long labours of your voyage end. 


Ver. 20. This burning ray is properly connected with a more 
oblique direction of it, as the hotteſt time of the day, ceteris paribus, 
is not the non, but about tvs hours later, on account of the gra- 
dual heating of the earth. And, in general, the moſt powerful 
effect uſually ſucceeds the ſtrongeſt operation of the cauſe : of 
which the phenomenon of the tides is a ſtriking inſtance, 

Ver. 28. An imitation of ucid, vi. 890. 

Incenditque animum famz venientis amore: 

And fires his mind with love of future fame, 
Rog. Behold, 
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Behold, four kings in majeſty rever d, | 
With hoary whiſkers and a fotky beard ; 
And four fair queens whoſe hands ſuſtain a flow'r, 
Th' expreſſive emblem of their ſofter pow'r; 40 
Four knaves in garbs ſuccinct, a truſty band; 
Caps on their heads, and halberts in their hand ; 
And party-colour'd troops, a ſhining train, 
Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. 
The ſkilful nymph reviews her force with care: 43 
Let Spades be trumps ! ſhe ſaid, and trumps they 
were. 
Now move to war her fable Matadores, 
In ſhow like leaders of the ſwarthy moors. 
Spadillio firſt, unconquerable Lord! 
Led off two captive trumps, and ſwept the board, 50 
As many more Manillio forc'd to yield, 
And march'd a victor from the verdant field, 


* 
* 


Ver. 37. This deſcription of the game at ombre, however 
elegant and finiſhed, is to me the moſt exceptionable portion of 
the poem; being unconnected with the machinery, and con- 
tributing 4“ cxpunylihubentTiſe 
cataſtrophe. 

Ver. 46. An unintentional parody, as it ſhould ſeem, of 
Genefis i. 3 : Hm mm 
was light. 


Ver. 47. Now move % war, &c.] The whole idea of this de- 
ſcription of a game at Ombre, is taken from Vida's deſcription 
of 2 game at Cheſs, in his poem intitled Scacchia Ludus. P. 


Q4 Him 


* 


Him Baſto follow'd ; but, his fate more hard, 


Falls undiſtinguiſh'd by the victor Spade ! 


What boots the regal circle on "his head, 


RY | 1 | W * \.} | ; 
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Gain'd but one trump and one plebeian card. 
With his broad ſabre next, a chief in years, 35 
The hoary majeſty of Spades men, 1p 
Puts forth one manly leg, to ſight reveal'd, - 

The reſt his many-colour'd robe conceal' d. 
The rebel knave, who dares his prince engage, | 
- Proves the juſt victim of his royal rage. 60 
Ev'n mighty Pam, that kings and queens o'erthrew, 
And mow'd down armies in the fights of Lu, 
Sad chance of war ! now: deſtitute of aid, 


Thus far both armies to Belinda yield ; 65 
Now to the Baron Fate inclines the field. | 
His warlike Amazon her hoſt invades, _ 

Th' imperial conſort of the crown of Spades. 
The Clubs” black tyrant firſt her victim dy d, 
Spite of his haughty mien, and barb'rous Frogs 70 


"His giant limbs in ſtate unwieldy ſpread ; - | 
That long behind he trails his pompous robe, 
And, of all monarchs, only graſps the globe? 

The Baron now his Di'monds pours apace; 75 
Th' embroider'd king, who ſhews but half his face, 


Ver. 61. This is a noble inſtance of our author's powers in 
throwing a ſolemn dignity over a trivial ſubject. Indeed the 
whole of this characteriſtical delineation of the cards is executed 
with inimitable ingenuity. 

Ver. 71. Theſe lines are a parody of ſeveral paſlgesin Pipl 
AO OT TEIN ver. 115. 4 

And 
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And his refulgent queen, with pow'rs combin d, 

Of broken troops an eaſy. conqueſt find. 

Clubs, Di'monds, Hearts, in wild diſorder ſeens 

With throngs promiſcuous ſtrow the level green. 80 

Thus when diſpers'd a routed army runs, 

Of Aſia's troops, and Afric's ſable ſons, 

With like confuſion diff rent nations fly, | 

Of various habit, and of various dye,  _}; 

The pierc'd batallions diſunited fall, 8 

In heaps on heaps ; 'one fate o'erwhelms them all. 
The knave of Di'monds tries his wily arts, 

And wins (oh ſhameful chance!) the queen of Hearts. 

At this, the blood the virgin's cheek rar Hh 

A livid paleneſs ſpreads o'er all her look ; 90 

She ſees, and trembles at th' approaching , 

Juſt in the jaws af ruin, and Codille. 

And now (as oft in ſome diſtemper'd ſtate). 

On one nice trick depends the gen'ral fate. - 

An ace of Hearts ſteps forth: the king unſeen 95 

Lurk'd in her hand, and mourn'd his captive queen : 

He ſprings to vengeance with an eager pace, 

And falls like thunder on the proſtrate ace. 

The nymph exulting fills with ſhouts the ſky ; 

The walls, the woods, and lang canals, reply. 100. 


Ver. 85. The fimile itſelf is appoſite and elegant ; but this 
couplet, with which it concludes, appears to me intolerably infipid 
and proſaic. Let the reader judge. Nor does this appendage 
ſeem neceſſary to the illuſtration or ornament of the ſubjet. 

Ver. 99. This addition of outs is, in my opinion, an exagge- 
ration, that overſteps the modeſty of nature: but we muſt not 
refuſe ſome indulgence to the ardogr of the poet's imagination. 


O thoughtleſs 


| | / | 
| | \] 
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O thoughtleſs mortals! ever blind to fate, 
Too ſoon dejected, and too ſoon elate. | 
Sudden, theſe honours ſhall. be ſnatch'd away, 
And curs'd for ever this victorious day. 
For lo! the board with cups and ſpoons is crown'd, 
The berries crackle, and the mill turns round ; x06 
On ſhining altars of japan they raiſe 
The filver lamp; the fiery ſpirits blaze: 
From ſilver ſpouts the grateful liquors glide, 
While China's earth receives the ſmoking tide: 110 


VARIATION, 


Ver. 105. Sudden the board; Ec.) From * che firſt edition 
continues to ver. 134. P. 


Ver. 101. 
Neſcia mens hominum fati fortiſque 3 ; 
Et far wars modum, rebus fublata fecundis'! 
Turno tempus erit, magno cm optaverit empt um 
Intactum Pallanta ; et cum Jpolia ita diemque 
Ogerit, Virg. P. 


Only the bus firf lines of the imitation are comparable to the 

illuſtrious original: for how could the 1% of the hair be ſaid to 

fnateb away the honours of this victory at cards? There is a pa- 
thetic ſimplicity in Dryden's tranſlation of the paſlage : 


O mortals ! Blind in fate; who never know 

To bear high fortune, or endure the low ! | 
The time ſhall come, when Turnus, but in vain, 
Shall wiſh untouch'd the trophies of the lain : 
Shall wiſh the fatal belt were far away ; 
And curſe the dire remembrance of the day. 


* 
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At once they gratify their ſcent and taſte, 

And frequent cups prolong their rich-repaſt. 
Straight hover round the fair her airy band, 
Some, as ſhe ſipp'd, the fuming liquor fann'd, 
Some o'er her lap their careful plumes diſplay'd, 115 
Trembling and conſcious of the rich brocade. 
Coffee (which makes the politician wiſe, 
And ſee through all things with his half-ſhut eyes) 
Sent up in vapours to the Baron's brain 

New ſtratagems, the radiant lock to gain. 120 
Ah ceaſe, raſh youth! deſiſt ere tis too late, 

Fear the juſt gods, and think of Scylla's fate 
Chang'd to a bird, and ſent to flit in air, 

She dearly pays for Niſus' injur'd hair! 

But when to miſchief mortals bend their will, 125 
How ſoon they find fit inſtruments of ill? | 
Juſt then Clariſſa drew with tempting grace 
A two-edg'd weapon from her ſhining caſe : 
So ladies in romance aſſiſt their knight, 
Preſent the ſpear, 2 arm him for the fight. 130 


Ver. 111. A wretched feeble line, in my judgement ; all un- 
worthy of ſuch a poet and ſach a poem. 7 ® 

Ver. 113. Theſe” occafional introductions of the machinery 
are managed with conſummate artifice and dexterity ; with too 
much appearance of facility to countenance of itſelf a ſuſpicion 
of poſterior inſertion into their reſpective places. 

Ver. 119. This-cangeit & wal hnatanmes, and in the genuine 
ſpirit of poetical invention. 

Ver. 121. This line is unpoliſhed and proſaic. R 
Ver. 122. and think e Vid. Ovid's Metam. 


vin, P. 
He 
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He takes the gift with rev/rence, and extends 
Fhe little engine on his fingers' ends; Bay” 

This juſt behind Belinda's neck he ſpread, 
As o'er the fragrant ſteams ſhe bends her head. 

Swift to the lock a thouſand ſp'rits repair, 135 
A thouſand wings, by turns, blow back the hair; 
And thrice they twitch'd the di'mond in her ear; 
Thrice ſhe look'd back, and thrice the foe drew near. 
Joſt in that inſtant, anxious Ariel ſought _ 

The cloſe receſſes of the virgin's thought; 140 
As on the noſegay-in her breaſt reclin'd, 11 
He watch'd th' ideas riſing in her mind, 
Sudden he view'd, in ſpite of all her art, 
An earthly lover lurking at her heart. 

Amaz'd, confus'd, he found his pow'r expir'd, 145 

* to fate, and with a ſigh retir d. 


FR 
| VARIATION, 
ver. 134. In the firſt edition it was thus. | 
As o'er the fragrant ſtream ſhe bends her head. 
Firſt he expands the glitt'ring forfex wide, 
T' incloſe the lock; then joins it to divide: 
The meeting points the ſacred hair diſſever, 
From the fair head for ever and for ever. Ver. 154. 
All that is between was added afterwards. P. | 
The firſt of theſe verſes, I think, was injedicioully g 
for the preſent. | 
Ver. 137. This repetition is ee ome Sethe 
in Virgil; which the learned reader will immediately acknowledge. 
Ver. 138. The near reſemblance of the rhymes in this couplet 
to thoſe of the preceding is a blemiſh to this lively paſſage. | 
Ver. 146. This idea appears to have been ſuggeſted by the 


conduct of Jupiter in the Zncid on the approaching fate of 
| | Turnus 


The 


- 
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The Peer now ſpreads the'glitt'ring forfex wide, 
T' incloſe the lock; now joins it to divide. $ 
Ev'n then before the fatal engine clos d, 

A wretched Sylph too fondly interpos'd'; 150 
Fate urg'd the ſheers, and cut the Sylph in twain, 
(But airy ſubſtance ſoon unites again), | 
The meeting points the ſacred hair diſſever 

From the fair head for ever and for ever! 

Then flaſh'd the living lightning from her eyes, 
And ſcreams of horror rend th' affrighted ſkies. 156 - 


Turnus, x. 473. imitated from the paſſage, relative to the ſame 
deity, in Homer, on he cataſtrophs of Sarpedon. . alſo 
En. xii. 886. 

Ver. 147. Our poet is e eee s gen tr 
the poem by theſe dignified circumlocutions, glittering forfex, 
two edg d weapon, and fatal engine. The familiar term ſcifſars 
would have been unſuitable to the elevation of mock-beroic. 

Ver. 152. But airy ſubſtance] See Milton, lib. 6. of Satan cut 
aſunder by the angel Michael. P. 

Ver. 154. This repetition of the words, - like that of the pa- 
rallel Greek expreſſion in the New Teſtament, tig rug ava; Y] 
auvuy, is admirably adapted to denote length and continuanct. 

Ver. 165. So Dryden, in his tranſlation of Ovid, Met. xiii. 

And only fear the light” ning of your eyes. 

Ver. 156. He has improved on his origingl, Pirgil, 4 reid 
11. 488. N 
2 8 ferit aurea ſidera clamor. 

And ſhrieks of women rend the vaulted iar. Dryden. 

It is not improbable, that our author had in his recolleQion 
a moſt ſublime paſſage. of the ſublimeſt author in the world. 
Par. Loſt, i. 541. ; 

At which the univerſal hoſt upſent 
A ſhout that gore hell's concave, and beyond 
Frighted the realm of Chaos and old Night. 


Not 


* 


, 9 
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Not louder ſhrieks to pitying Heav'n-are caſt, 
When huſbands or when lap-dogs breathe their laſt; 
Or when rich China veſſels fall'n from high, K 75 
In glitt'ring duſt and painted fragments lie! 160 
Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine, - 
(The victor cry'd), the glorious prize is mine! 
While fiſh in ſtreams, or birds delight in air, 
Or in a coach and ſix the Britiſh fair, e 
As long as Atalantis ſhall be read, — 
Or The ſmall pillow grace a lady's bed. 
While viſics ſhall be paid on ſolemn days, 


When num'rous wax-lights in bright order blaze, 
While nymphs take treats, or aſſignations give, 


So long my honour, name, and praiſe ſhall live! 170 
What Time would ſpare, from Steel receives its date, 
And monuments like men ſubmit to fate 1 


Ver. 158. There is a ſimilar * of cui on the ladies i. 
Juvenal, vi. 652. N 
eee ee ſimilis ſi permutatio detur, 
Morte viri cupiant animam ſervare catellæ. 
Gladly, but Fate no ſuch exchange allows, 
To ſave their lap-dog would they give their ſpouſe. 
Ver. 163, 170. 
Dum juga montis aher, fluwios dum piſcis amabit, 
Semper honos nomengue tuum, laudgſque mantbunt. Virg. P. 
Ver. 165. Atalaniis] A famous book written about that time 
by a woman ; full of court and party ſcandal ; and in a looſe 


effeminacy of ſtyle and ſentiment, which well ſuited the de- 
bauched taſte of the better vulgar. P. As they are elſewhere 


divided into, the great vulgar, and the /mall. 
Ver. 172. This panegyric on feel is moſt majeſtically ludicrous, 
and nebly E 
| Steel 


Cant. 3. THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. aig 


Steel could the labours of the gods deſtroy, 

And ſtrike to duſt th imperial tow'rs of Troy; 
Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 175 
And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 
What wonder then, fair nymph ! thy hairs ſhould feel 
The conqu'ring force of unreſiſted ſteel? 


Ver. 174. Addiſon, To the ling: wy 
And laid the labour of the gods in auft ; 
ſpeaking of Troy. But the grandeur of the paſſage in Pope would 
have rifen by a more juſt gradation to ſublimity, if the next 
couplet had preceded this. 
Ver. 176. Addiſon's tranſlation of Horace, Ode iii. 3. 
Thrice ſhould my favourite Greeks his avorks confound, 
And hew the ſhining fabric to the ground. 
Ver. 177. Ille guague cuerſu mans eft, Kc. 
Quid fawant crines, cum ferro talia cedant ? 
| | Catull. de com. Berenices. P. 
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Not youthful kings in battle ſeiz d alive, 


the firſt edition; inſtead of them followed only theſe, 


and continued at the 94th verſe of this canto, P. 


: 
— 


. M * 
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Bur anxious cares the penſive nymph RO" 
And ſecret paſſions labour'd in her breift. 


Not ſcornful virgins who their charms ſurvive, _ 
Not ardent lovers robb'd of all their bliſs, 28 
Not ancient ladies who refus d a kiſs, 
Not tyrants fierce that oncegenting die, 
Not Cynthia when her manteau's pinn'di awry, 
E'er felt ſuch rage, reſentment, and deſpair, 
As thou, ſad virgin! for thy raviſh'd hair. 10 
For, that ſad moment, when the Sylphs withdrew, 
And Ariel weeping from Belinda ber, 


Ver. 1. At IR gravi, &c. Virg. An. 4. P. 
But anxious cares already ſeiz'd the queen. Dryden. 


VARIATION. 
Ver. 11. Fer, that ſad moment, &c.] All the lines from hence | 
to the g4th verſe, that deſcribe the houſe of Spleen, are not in 


| While her rack'd ſoul repoſe and peace requires, 
The fierce Thaleſtris fans the riſing fires. 


Umbriel, 


Cant-44 IT RAPE OF/THE LOCK. h 


Umbriel, a duty, melancholy ſprit, 
As ever ſully d the fair face of litt. 
Down to the central catth, his proper ene, 135 
Repair d to ſearch the gloomy cave of Spleen. | 
Swift on his footy pinions flits the Gnome, 
And in à vapour reach'd the diſmal dome. 
No cheerful breeze this ſullen region knows, 
The dreaded Eaſt is all the wind that blow. 20 
Here in a grotto, ſhelter'd cloſe from air, 
And ſcreen'd in ſhades from day's deteſted glare, 
She ſighs for ever on her penſive bed... 
Pain at her ſide, and Megrim at her head. | 
Two handmaids wait the throne alike in place, 
But diff ring far in figure and in face. 26 
Here ſtood Ill- Nature, like an ancient maid, 
Her wrinkled form in black and white array'd ; 
Wick enen 
noons, 


Her hand is fill'd; her boſom with lampoons 30 


Ver. 19. In this deſcription our poet ſeems to have had be- 
fore him the Cave of Exvy in Owid, Met. ü. 760. 
Protinùs Invidie nigro ſquallentia taboo 
Tecta petit. Domus eſt imis in vallibus antri 
Abdita, ſole carens, non ulli pervia vento. 
Shut from the winds and from the wholeſome ſkies, = 
In a deep vale the gloomy dungeon lies; | 
Diſmal and cold, where not a beam of light 
Invades the winter, or diſturbs the night. Addiſon. 


Ver. 30. A moſt admirable ſatire this, on demure hypocriſy 
and ſanQtified malevolence. ; 
R There 


* . ws - + 
5 * = 
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There Affectation, with a ſickly. mien, 


Shows in her cheek the roſes of eighteen, 4 
Practis'd to liſp, and hang the head aſide, 
Faints into airs, and languiſhes with r 
On the rich quilt ſinles with becoming wo, wo 
Wrapt in a gown, for ſickneſs, and for ſhow,  / 
The fair-ones feel ſuch maladies as theſe, - 
When each new-night-dreſs gives a new diſeaſe. 

A canſtant vapour o'er the palace flies 

Strange phantoms riſing as the miſts ariſe; 40 
Dreadful, as hermits' dreams in haunted ſhades, 
Or bright, as viſions of expiring maids. | | +, 
Now glaring fiends, and ſnakes on rolling ſpires; 
Pale ſpectres, gaping tombs, and purple fires: Fo 
Now lakes of liquid gold, Elyſian ſcenes, __ - 45 
And cryſtal domes, and angels in machines. 
VDnnumber'd throngs on ev'ry ſide are ſeen, 
Of bodies chang'd to various forms by Spleen. 


Ver. 42. $6 in tht divine pur ofthe Sandy ee in his 
Elsa. 


T's fornde bf heavenly Me tn den eng 

And melts in wifons of eternal dax. 
Ver. 47. No praiſe can do jufice to the veli of fidorom 
fancy, een | 


Ver. 48. Ovid, Met. i. r. 
In nova fer animus mutatas dicere formas | 


Corpora. 
Of brdies chang'd to nine from I fing. Dryden ip 


. 
- 
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Cant. l. TIE RAPE' OF THE LOCK. 219 
Here living tea-pots ſtand, one arm held out, 
One bent; the handle this, and that the ſpout: 50 
A pipkin there, like Homer's tripod walks ; 
Here ſighs a jar, and there a gooſe-pye talks ; 
Men prove with child, as pow'rful fancy works; 
And maids turn'd bottles, call aloud for corks. 

Safe paſs'd the Gnome thro? this fantaſtic band, 55 
A branch. of healing ſpleenwort in his hand. 
Then thus addrefs'd the pow Han ee 

8 

Who rule the ſex to fiſty dn fiſiceo 5 
Parent of vapours and of female wit, 
Who give th' hyſteric or poetic fit, 60 
On various tempers act by various ways, 
Make ſome take phyſic, others ſcribble plays; 
Who cauſe the proud their viſits to delay, 
And ſend the godly in a pet to pray. 
A nymph there is, that all thy pow'r diſdains, 65 
And thouſands more in equal mirth maintains. 
But oh ! if &er thy Gnome could ſpoil a e,, | 
Or raiſe a pimple on a beauteous face, 
Like citron-waters matrons' cheeks inflame, 


Or change COTE at a IR game 17 70 | 


Ver. 51. Homer's ried ale] See Hom, Iliad 18. of Val- 
can's walking tripods. P 

Ver. 52. on ae] s 
lady of diſtinction imagined herſelf in this condition. P. 

Ver. 56. This is elegantly conceived, and alludes /to the 
branch of Moly, which Mercury gives Cale ea. 
from the incantations of Circe O. x. 30g. 


R 2 If 


Rr e ts Se 
Or rumpled petticoats, r i W 
Or caus't! ſuſpicion ke lp rs 
Or. diſcompos d the head - drxſs of a prude, © 
Or e er to coſtive lap-dog gave diſeaſe, 76 
Which not the tears of brighteſt eyes could caſe: 


| 5 Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin; oy 
ti That ſingle.aft gives half the world the ſpleen. | / 
The goddeſs with a diſcontented air 


Seems to reje& him, though ſhe grants his pray'r. bo 
A wondrous bag with both her hands ſhe binds,” 
Like that where once Ulyſſes held the winds ;/ 
There ſhe collects the force of female lungs, | 
Sighs, ſobs, and paſſions, and the war of tongues. | 
Soft ſorrows, melting griefs, and flowing tears. 
The Gnome rejoicing bears her gifts away, 


Ver. 75. This verſe, as well as that in Canto i. 158. 

When huſbands or when /ap-dogs breathe their faſt ; © 
£ r 
the ſaperintendant of Shock. 

Ver. 80. Finely intimating that way-ward humour, which 
inclines people under the influence of this gueen. to mortify by 
refuſal, even when the requeſt is in uniſon with their own df. 
poſition, 

Ver. 88. The felicity of this fiction from a hint in Homer, in 
conjuntiies with many fimitar efforts of Hege, 
eſtabliſh Mr. Pope's claim beyond diſpute to the firſt and cha- 
racteriſtical power of poetry, Invention: and I much queſtion, - 

i his taſte and genius had not inclined him to works of ſentiment 
| and 
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C „ THE RAPE OF THE LOOK. 224 
Sunk in Thaleſtris arms the nymph he found, 


Her eyes dejected and her hair unbound. _ "8 
Full o'er their heads the ſwelling bag he rent, 2 
And all the furies iſſu d at the vent. | 
Belinda burns with more than mortal ire, 

And fierce Thaleſtris fans che riſing fire. 94 


O wretched maid } ſhe ſpread her hands and cry d, 
(While Hampton's echoes, Mrerebed maid! reply d), 
Was it for this you took ſuch᷑ conſtant care 

The bodkin, | comb, and eflcnce to prepare? 

For this your Ibcks in paper-durance bound, 
For this with tort' ring irons wreath' d around? 100 
For this with fillets ſtrain'd your tender head? 

And bravely bore the double loads of Itad ? 
Gods! ſhalt the raviſher diſplay your hair, 
While the fops envy, and the ladies ftare ! 

Honour forbid! at whoſe unrival'd ſhrine 105 
Eaſe, pleaſure, virtue, all our ſex refign. &% 
Methinks already I your tears ſurvey, 

Already hear the horrid things they ſay, 


and morality, whether he would have yielded the palm of excel 
lence, even in this reſpect, to the moſt renowned of his prede» . 
ceſſors. His faſtidious attention to correctneſs would not have 
allowed him to expatiate in a long original undertaking. - | 

Ver. 96. A fine ridicule of the echo writings once in vogue, 
which Eraſmus in his dialogue of the name expoſes with much 
ingenuity, but Butler with ſtill greater humour in Oyſus lamen- 
tation for his bear, part i. canto 3. ver. 199% ¼ 

Ver. 103. He inunaded ts parody, e 

Ver. 108. This adoption of the vulgar phraſes of faſhionable 
manners is quite in character, and adds conſiderably to the 
feſtivity of the paſlage. 


th ns Already 


„ um R or THE Lock. 2 


Already ſee you a degraded toaſt, 2 11 
And all your honour in a whiſper loſt! 110 
How ſhall I, then, your helpleſs. fame defend? 
*T will then be infamy to ſeem your friend! 
And ſhall this prize, th' ineſtimable prize, 
Expos'd through cryſtal to the gazing eyes, 
And heighten'd by the di mond's circling, rays, ung 
On that rapacious hand for ever blaze! 
Sooner ſhall graſs in Hyde-park circus grow, 
And wits take lodgings in the ſound of BoW 
Sooner let earth, air, ſea, to chaos fall, 12 7 
Men, monkies, lap-dogs, parrots, periſh all! 120 
She ſaid ; then raging to Sir Plume repairs, 
And bids her beau demand the precious hairs :_ 
(Sir Plume of amber ee Py juſtly van, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane) 
With earneſt eyes and round unthinking face, 125 
He firſt the ſnuff- box open'd, then the on 3 


| 


Ver. 121. Sir Plume repairs] 8 He was the 
only one of the party who took the thing ſeriouſly. He was an- 
gry that the poet ſhould make him talk nothing but nonſenſe ; 
and, in truth, one could not well blame him. P. | | 

Ver. 124. By a clouded cane I underſtand a cane diverſified 
with darker ſpots : ſo Gay, in the Fan, i. 125. 
| Here clouded canes mid ſt heaps of Y are found. 

So Swift in Strephon and Chloe + 
6; What billet-doux ! and clouded canes. 

Ver. 126. This ſportive effort may be aptly compared with 
one in Butler, iii. 3. 627. 

To whom the knight, with comely grace ; 
93 MOTO" ; | 
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ce devil? 2 
« Z—ds dannn the fableh "ore Gal you uſb 
4 4c Civil! Ex Fo: 22. > 1 8 0 


« Plague on't! tis paſt 4 e b 
« Give her the hair he ſpoke, and rapp'd his box. 
It grieves me much (reply d the Peer again) 131 
Who ſpeaks fo well ſhould ever ſpeak in vain. 
But by this lock, this ſacred lock, I ſw rar. 
(Which never more ſhall join its parted hair; 
Which never more its honours ſhall renew, 135 
Clipp'd from the lovely head where late it grew), 
That while my noſtrils draw the vital air, | 
This hand, which won it, . ſhall for ever wear. 
He ſpoke, and, ſpeaking, in proud triumph ſpread 


The long-contended honours of her head. 140 


But Umbriel, hateful Gnome! forbears not ſo ; 
He breaks the vial whence the ſorrows flow. © 


Ver. 130. Parody on Homer, in whom often occurs: « He 
ſpake, and sbrew his ſpear ;” or the like. 

Ver. 133. But by this lock] In alluſion to Achilles's oath in 
Homer, II. 1. P. 

Ver. 137. He ſeems to have Virgil in view, Esgeid iv, 336. 


who copies Homer : 
—ů——9——⁊ 9... . dum ſpiritus hos regit artus. 


Ver. 141. But Umbriel, hateful Gnome ! forbears nt fo; 

He breaks the vial whence the ſorrows flow.) Theſe two lines are 
additional ; and aſſigu the cauſe of the different operation on the 
paſſions of the two ladies. The poem went on before without 


that diſtinction, akin .coy 'mackingy; to che end of the 


tanto. P. 


R 4 1 Then 


EIS. + 


Then ſee! me nymph in beauteous grief appents, 
Her eyes half- languiſhing, half-drown'd in trars; 
On her heav'd boſom hung her drooping head, 145 

Which with a ſigh ſhe rais'd; and thus ſhe ſaid. 

For ever curs'd be this deteſted day, To $42 
Which ſnatch'd my beſt, my fav'rite eatery ts. 
Happy! ah ten times happy had I been, 
1f Hampron-court theſe eyes had never feen! IM 
Yet am not I the firſt miſtaken maid; + +7 
By love of courts to num'rous ills betray d. 
Oh had I rather, unadmir'd, remain'd : (64Þ 
In ſome lone iſle, or diſtant northern land 

Where the gilt chariot never marks the way; 1364 

Where none learn Ombre, none e er taſte Bohea | ' 
There kept my charms congeal'd from mortal eye, 
Like roſes that in deſerts bloom and die. 1144 WY 


I. 


Ver. 147. Were the dificul tabs impoſed on me to paxticns 

| larize the moſt delicious morſel among the profuſion of delicacies, 
which, this exquiſite poem. furniſhes, I ſhould be inclined to fix 

on this ſpeech of Belinda, which combines all the elegance of 

numbers with the happieſt ſatire and the fineſt pleaſantry of mock 


Ver. 149. A parody of Virgil, Ecl. vi. 45. 
Ex fortunatam, fi nunquam armenta fuiſſent : 
Happy for her, if herds had never been. Dryden. 
Ver. 158. Mr. dn 
this beautiſul compariſon: 
Full many a flow 'r is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte it's ſweetneſs on the deſart air. 
Dr. Young ſays of Nature very beautifully, in mt" 
In diſtant wilds, by human eyes unſeen, | 126 
She rears her flow'rs, and ſpreads her velvet green. 1688 
| What 


Cn. 4) THE RAPE'OF THE LOCK; 2 
What mov d my mind with youthful Lords to roam? 
O had I ftay'd, and faid my pray'rs at home! 160 
'Twas thus the morning-omens ſeem'd to tell; 
Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell ; 
The tott ring china ſhook without a wind ; 

Nay Poll fat mute, and Shock was moſt unkind ! 
A Sylph too warn'd me of the threats of fate, 165 
In myſtic viſions, now believ'd too late! 
See the poor remnants'of theſe ſlighted hairs! s 
My hands ſhall rend what ev'n thy rapine ſpares : 
Theſe in two fable ringlets taught to break, 
Once gave new beauries to the ſnowy neck; 170 
The ſiſter- lock now fits uncouth; alone, © © 
And in its fellow's fate foreſces its on; 

Uncurl'd it hangs, the faral ſheers demands, 

And tempts, once more, thy facrilegious hands. © 
Oh, hadft thou, cruel ? been content to Eize 175 
Hairs leſs in fight, or any hairs but theſe ! | 


Ver. 162. AEntid, vi. 33. 

Ver. 168. and 173. He poſlibly might have in view che de- 
ſpairing entreaties of fee, Weder br INES 
abounds with theſe alluſions. 

Ver. 169.  Prior's Henry and Euns: | 

No longer ſhall thy comely troſſes ret 
Is flowing ringlts on thy ſhowy neck, 
Ver. 176. The ſimplicity of this wiſh breathes a ſpirit of un- 


ſuſpecting innocence, A 
veſtal of the ſex. 
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Sus id; "the vine 3 on in t 15 
o whe Moon's cnc. Y. 
In vain Thaleſtris with reproach aſſails, r 
For who can move when fair Belinda fails? _ 
Not half fo fix d the Trojan could remain, 6 
While Anna begg'd and Dido rag'd in vain. _ 
Then grave Clariſſa graceful wav d her fan; 
Silence enſu'd, and thus the mm began: 
Say, why are beauties prais'd and honour'd moſt, 
The wiſe man's paſſion, and the vain man's toaſt ? - 
Why deck'd with all that land and ſea afford, 11 
Why call'd, and ng es ador'd? _ 
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Ver. 2. Tranſlated from Firgil, Enid iv. 440. 
Feata obſtant, placidaſque viri deus obſtruit àures: | 
Fate and great Jove had ftopp'd his gentle ears, Waller. 
Ver. 5. Could remain is feeble; and conveys ſomething of 
profane doubt, as if the inſpiratlon of poetry would allow it's 
* | 
* VARIATION. 
Ver. 7. Then grave Clariſa, &c.] 44 
in the ſubſequent editions, to open more clearly the Mon AlL of 
the poem, in a parody of the ſpeech of Sarpedon to Glaucus in 
Homer. P. Thad, xii. 310. of our author's tranſlation, verſe 
371: R 
Why 
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Cant.5-, THE RAPE' OF Tun Lock. = 
Why round our coaches croud the white - glov n 
Why bows the ſide- box from its inmoſt rows? 
How vain are all theſe glories, all our pains, 
Unleſs good ſenſe preſerve what beauty gains! 
That men may ſay, when we the ne 
Behold the firſt in virtue as in face! 
Oh! if to dance all night, ee e ö 
Charm'd the ſcmall- pox, or chas d old age away; 20 
Who would not ſcorn what houſewife's cares produce, 
Or who would learn one earthly thing of uſe? 
To patch, nay ogle, might become a faint, © 
Nor could it ſure be ſuch a ſin to paint. 
But ſince, alas! frail beauty muſt decay, 25 
Curl'd or uncurl'd, ſince locks will turn to g 
Since painted, or not painted, all ſhall fade, 
And ſhe, who ſcorns a man, muſt die a maid; 
What then remains but well our pow'r to uſe, 
And keep good-humour ſtill whate er we loſe? 30 
And truſt me, dear! good humour can prevail, 
When airs, and flights, and ſcreams, _ TY 
fail. 
Beauties in vain their Pet eyes may roll; 
Charms ſtrike the ſight, but merit wins the ſoul. 


15 


Ver. 13. Gay, in the Toilette: 
Nor ſhall fde-boxes watch my reſtleſs eyes, 
And, as they catch the glance in rows ariſe 
With humble bows ; nor wwhite-glow'd beaux encroach 
In crouds behind to guard me to my coach. 


8o 


. $6 ſpoke the dame, but no applauſe enſud; 35 
Belinda frown'd; T haleftris call'& her prude. 
To arms, to arms! the fierge virago cries, 
And ſwift as lightning to the combat flies. 
All ſide in parties, and begin th' attack; e 
Fans clap, ſilks ruſtle, and tough whalebones crack ; 
Heroes and heroines' ſhouts: corifus'dly” riſe, 4 
And baſe and treble voices ſtrike the ſkies. | * -- | 
No common weapons in their hands are found, 
Like gods they fight, nor dread a mortal wound. 

So when bold Homer makes the gods engage, 45 
And heav'nly breafts with human paſſions rage: 

*Gainſt Pallas, Mars; Latona, Hermes arms; 
And all Olympus rings with loud alarms: 

Jove's thunder roars, Heavn oemblcs all. ound? 
Blue Neptune ſtorms, the n reſound: 


1 


. 


| Vai l tv vere ba, eee 
in Homer aſter any ſpeech, 


So ſpoke—and all the heroes applauded. p. He forgat bin- 
ſelf: the verſe of Homer is ; * He ſpake: and all were filent,” 


Ver. 37. To arms, to arms/] From hence the firſt edition 
goes on to the concluſion, except a very few ſhort inſertions added, 
to keep the machinery in view tp the end of the poem. P. 

Ver. 42. LZEncid. v. 140. , 
—— —V 3 ferit æthera clamor, * 
--++--o+++ their ſhouting ſtrikes the ſkies. 


Ver. 45. So <ben beld Homer.) Homer, II. 20. P. 


Earth 
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Earth ſhakes her nodding tow'rs, the ground yive 
: way, . 

And the pale ede Gare en de M ef 
Triumphant Umbriel on a ſconce height 
| eee 
Propp'd on their bodkin-ſpears, the ſp rits ſurvey 85 | 
The growing combat, or aſſiſt the fray. 

While through the preſs enrag'd Thaleſtris flew,” 
And ſcatters death around from both her eyes, © 
A beau and witling periſh'd in the throng, © - 
One dy'd in metaphor, and one in ſong. 
« O cruel nymph ! a living death I bear, 
Cry'd REPAIR and ſunk RIES chair. 


1 


 vaRTaTion. _ 

Ver. 53 — Unbriel] Theſe four lines added, for the 
reaſon before mentioned. P, | 

Ver, 52. This verſe is finely conſtructed to convey the idea, 
which it deſcribes ; and is an improvement on the original, 
AEneid, viii. 246. 

robe . trepidentque immiſſo lumine manes. 
And the ghoſts tremble at intruding light. 

Ver. 53. Triumphant Umbriel] Minerva in like manner, du- 
ring the battle of Wye wich the fa in Od: prochov.am 8 
beam of the roof to behold it. P. 

Ver. 61. This conceit of à living death is very judiciouſly 
put into the mouth of a withng : but the firſt-rate poets ſome- 
times run into theſe puerile extravagancies and frigid antitheſes, 
which Longinus juſtly cenſures in his third ſeftion on the /ublime. 
There is however, a paſſage in the Samſon Agorifter, where the 
ſimplicity and pathos are ſuch as to caſt a veil, in my opinion, 
over this impropriety, and render it inviſible : verſe 100. 

To live a life half dead, a living dub. | 

What follows exceeds, I think, the bounds of ſober campo- 


Ation, and becomes extravagant. 
A mournful 


x 
T1 
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1 
1 
9 
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ccc Thoſe eyes are made fo killing” — was his laſt. | 


Chloe ſtepp'd in, and kill'd him with a frown; ' 


x With more than uſual lightning in her eyes; 


in the opera of Camilla. P. 


A mournful glance Sir Fopling upwards caft, 


Thus on Mæander's flow'ry margin lis 65 
Th' expiring ſwan, and as he ſings he dies. 
When bold Sir Plume had drawn Clariſſa down, 


She ſmil'd to fee the doughty hero ſlain, | 
But, at her ſmile, the beau reviv'd again. 70 
No Jove ſuſpends his golden ſcales in air, 
Weighs the men's: wits againſt the lady's hair; 
The doubtful beam long nods from ſide to ſide ; - 
At length the wits mount up, the hairs ſubſide,  ' 
See fierce Belinda on the Baron flies, 75 


Nor fear d the chief th* unequal fight to try, 
Who ſought no more than on his foe to die. 
But this bold Lord with manly ſtrength endu d, 
She with one finger and a thumb ſubdu d: 80 
Juſt where the breath of life his noſtrils drew, 
A charge of ſnuff ws. wily virgin threw ; 


Ver. 64. m o ae made e the web WG. 


Ver. 65. Thus on Mxander's flow'ry margin lies] 

Sic ubi fata vocant, udis abjeFus in herbis, _ 

| A vada Mæandri concinit albus olor. Ov. Ep. P. : 

Ver. 66. This is inaccurate : he ſhould have ſaid, 
nnen and warbles as he dies; 

for that ſenſe both the ſcope of the paſſage and the fimile re- 


Ver. 71. New Fove, &c.] Vid. Homer, I. 8. and Vg. 
En. 12. r and — Par. Loſt; iv. 1004. 


+ "8 


The 


Cant. TER RAPE OF. THE LOCK. 231 
The Gnomes direct, to ev ry atom juſt, 80 | 
The pungent grains of titillating duſt. 91 
Sudden, wich ſtarting tears each eye 3 25 
And the high dome te- echoes to his noſaGe 
No meet thy fate, incens'd Belinda cry'd, 
And drew a deadly bodkin from her ſide: 
(The ſame, his ancient perſonage to deck, 
Her great- great · grandſire wore about his neck, go 
In three ſeal-rings; which after, melted down, 
Form'd a vaſt buckle for his widow's gown ; 
Her infant-grandame's whiſtle next it grew, 
The bells ſhe jingled, and the whiſtle blew ; 
Then in a bodkin grac'd her mother's hairs, 95 
Which long ſhe wore, and now Belinda wears.) 
Boaſt not my fall (he cry'd), inſulting ſoe! 
Thou by ſome other ſhalt be laid as low. 
Nor think, to die dejects my lofty mind: 7 
All that I dread is leaving you behind ! 100 
Rather than ſo, ah let me ſtill ſurvive, * 
And burn in Cupid's flames, but burn alive. 
Reſtore the lock! ſhe cries ; and all around, 
Reftore the lock the vaulted roofs rebound. 


Ver. 83. The Guomes dire] Theſe, two link ded for the 
above reaſon. P. : 

Ver. 89. The ſame, his ancient perſanage to deck] In imitation 
of the progreſs of Agamemnon's ſceptre in Homer, II. 2. P. 

Ver. 94. This complacent pauſe in the narration, and this grave 
detail of ſuch trivial-particulars, exceedingly heightens the plea- 
ſantry of the paſſage ; which, according to my judgement, never 
was exceeded in real humour. | 


Ver. 104. See canto iv. ver. 96, N 
* e N Ot 


Not fierce Othello in fo loud a ſtraiin 10 
Roar'd for the handkerchief that caus d his pain.” 
But ſee how oft ambitious aims are croſt. 
And chiefs contend till all the prize is loſt! ! 
The lock, obtain'd with guilt, and, kept with pam, 
In ev'ry place is fought, but ſought in vain: 110 
Wich ſuch a prize no mortal muſt be bleſt,, 
80 Heav'n decrees ] with Heav'n who can conteſt?- 
Some thought it mounted to the lunar ſphere, 
Since all things loſt on earth are treaſur d there. 
There heroes wits are kept in pond' rous vaſes, 113 
And beaus in ſuff-boxes and tweezer- caſes. | 
There broken vows and deathbed-alms are found, ' 
And lovers' hearts with ends of riband bound, 
The courtier's promiſes and fick men's pray'rs, 
The ſmiles of harlots, and the tears of heirs, 120 
Cages for gnats, and chains to yoke a flea, 
Dry'd butterflies, and tomes of caſuiſtry. | 
But truſt the Muſe— ſhe ſaw it upward riſe, 
Though mark'd by none but quick poetic eyes: 
(So Rome's great founder to the heav'ns withdrew, 
To Proculus alone confeſs'd in view): 126 
A ſudden ſtar, it ſnot through liquid air, 
And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. 


Ver. 114. Since all things 4%] Vid. Arioſto, canto 34, P. 
. 128. Flammiferumque trabens fpatiofs limite criem 8 


Stella mic . Ovid. P. xv. 849. Eger 
And ſhot behind it a long trail of ligt. 
Welden Trade, 


Ne 


Not Berenice's locks firſt roſe ſo bright, | 
The heav'ns beſpangling with diſhevell'd night. I 3 
The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, | 
And pleas'd,*purſue its progreſs through . 
This the beau- monde ſhall from the Mall TY 
And hail with muſic its propitious ray. 
This the bleſs'd lover ſhall' for Venus take, 
And ſend up vows from Roſamonda's lake. 
This Partridge ſoon ſhall view in cloudleſs ſkies, 
When next he looks through Galilzo's eyes; 
And hence th' egregious wizard ſhall foredoom 
The fate of Lanka, 00d the-jall.t-Rons. 1840 


135 


VARIATION, 

Ver. 1 131. The Sylphs behold] Thats us ew des fir the 
ſame reaſon, to keep in view the machinery of the poem. P. 
Ver. 130. This epithet, . dibevelPd light, is ſuprembly ele- 
gant ; applicable alike to the /och in queſtion, and to the radiance 
of a comet's hair as Milla, Par, Loſt, ii, ne 

Shakes peſtilence and war. g 
2 ard part, the beginning, not lefs 
** 
Comets, importing change of times and ſtates, 
Brandiſh your eryſtal traſts in the ſky. _ 

Ver. 131. He had in view, Afneid, v. 525, ' / 

Namque volans liquidis in nubibus arfit arundo, 

Signavitque viam flammis, tenueſque neceflit 

Conſumta in ventos, &c. | 

Ver. 137. ' This Partridge ſoon] 1 
ſtar-gazer, who in his almanacks every year never failed to pre- 
dit the downfal of the Pope, and the King ne then at 
war with the Engliſh. P. | 
Ver. 140. Dryden's Ovid, Met. i. 

The fall of Cæſar, and in him of Rome. 
8 Then 


234 THE. RAPE OF, THE LOCK. Cant. 5, 
Then ceale, bright mph to u _— 
| Which adds engen the ſhining ſphere! 
Not all the treſſes that fait head can boaſt, - 
Shall draw ſuch envy as the lock you loft. | 
For after all the murders of your eye, p 1145 
When, after millions ſlain, yourſelf ſhall die; 
When thoſe fair ſuns ſhall ſet, as ſet they muſt, 
Anne 


Ver. 144. In ths ingenious tary he might comemplate de 
celebrated gr of Martial on Mucins Scarvola : © 
e Kork arms. cn HIRE 

Si non erraflet, fecerat illa minus. 


ver. 147. "Theſe parenthedea cuts. thus N 
roborations of the argument, with reſpect to a point not aſcer- 
| tained before, have an effect of peculiar pathos and emotion. Of 

this deſcription of beauty is that paſſage of Virgil, Ai, i. 405. 

Ad cœlum tendens ardentia lumina fruſtri; | 
Lumina, nam teneras arcebant vincula palmas. 


And this of the apofle, 1 Cor. xv. 52. 1 
TAaNTIOU Yape | Te which the reader of tag will c may 
ſimilar inſtances in · good authors. | 
| ee ee e manu 
with this paſſage: 
eee e eee pe 
For ever, free from aged ſnow ; 
If zhoſe bright /uns muſt know no ſhade, 
5 een 
What ſtill being gather d, fil muſt grow. 


The 


cut. . THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. 235 


This lock, the Muſe ſhall conſecrate to fame, 
And 'midſt the ſtars inſcribe Belinda's name. 150 


Ver. 180. 80 Spenſer very elegantly in his ſeventy-fifth | 
Not ſo, quoth I: let baſer things deviſe 
To die in duſt, bat you ſhall live by fame: 
My verſe your virtues rare ſhall eternize, 
And in the heavens write your glorious name. 
And Cowley, in his imitation of Horace, Ode iv. 2. 
He bids him live and grow in fame ; 
Among the lars he flicks his nam. 
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moſt happily and Kilfally condotted. 


E I. E G Y 
' To the Memory of 


AN UNFORTUNATE LADY.« 


WIIAI beck'ning ebe. * the moonlight. 
ſhade 

Invites my ſteps, and points to yonder lade: | 

'Tis ſhe !—but why that bleeding boſom gor'd ; 

Why dimly gleams the viſionary ſword? 


| Oh ever beauteous, ever friendly! tell 5 


Is it, in heav'n, a crime to love too well ? 


See the Duke of Buckingham's verſes to a lady deſigning to 


retire into a monaſtery, compared with Mr. Pope's letters to H- 
ral ladies, lett. 22. vol. 3. She ſeems to be the ſame perſon 


whoſe unfortunate death is the ſubject of this poem. P. There 


is an affectation and ambiguity in this note of the author, which 
I do not comprehend. 

Ver. 1. The opening of this elegy is awakening and pathetic 
in the extreme: the fourth verſe in particular breathes with 
divine enthufiaſm in perfe& felicity of language; the genuine 
effuſion of ſtrong conception, and of a vivid impreſſion of the 
folemn imagery, which it exhibits. Both the picture is animated, 
awful, and ſublime. Both the ſuſpenſe and the diſcovery are 


To 


oY BLEGY ON A LADY. 
To bear too tender, or too firm a heart? 
To act a lover's or a Roman's part? 

Is there no bright reverſion in the ſky, | | 
For thoſe who greatly think, or bravely die? 10 
Why bade ye elſe, ye Pow'rs ! her ſoul * 
Above the vulgar flight of low deſire? 
Ambition firſt ſprang from your bleſs'd abodes ; * 
The glorious fault of angels and of gods: | 
Thence to their images on earth it flows, 15 
And in the breaſts of kings and heroes glows. 

Moſt ſouls, tis true, but peep out once an age, 

Dull ſullen pris'ners in the body's cage: 

Dim lights of life; that burn a length of years 
Uſeleſs, unſeen; as lamps in ſepulchres; 20 
Like eaſtern kings a lazy ſtate they keep, I 
And, cloſe confin'd to their own palace, ſleep. 

From theſe perhaps (ere Nature bade her 4% 

Fate ſnateh d ber early to the pitying *. 


ver. 14. e verſe one hun- 


dred and fifty- ſecond. 
Ver. 16. A moſt harſh, heavy, and unmuſical line. 
Ver. 20. This fimile is repeated with greater charms of poe- 
try in that treaſury of taſte, ſublimity, and beauty, Wis Eloiſe - 
Ah! hopeleſs laſting flames ! like thoſe that burn 
To light the dead, and warm th' unfruitful arm. 
Ver. 22. A verſe abominably flat cin has a couplet vo 
unlike this: Dawideis, i. 80. | 
| Where their vaſt court the mother-waters keep, al 
And, undifturb'd by moons, in ſilence ſleep. | 
Might not our poet have written better thus ? 
Ignoble ſlaves of ſoftneſs, luſt, and ſleep. 
S 3 | | As 
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238 ' BLAGY ON A LADY; == 
As into air the phser ſpirits Bow, tit a 
And ſep'rate from their kindred-dregs below 3 61 


pill OLI. be OR tak 1 f 
Bar thou; falſe guardian of u tharge 400. good, .. 
Thou mean deſerter of thy brother's blood! 30 


See on theſe ruby lips the trembling breath, 


Theſe cheeks now fading at the blaſt of death; 
Cold is that breaſt which warm'd the world before,” 
And thoſe love-darting eyes muſt roll no more. 
Thus, if eternal Juſtice rules the ball, wo 
Thus ſhall*your wives, and thus your children fall: 
On all the line a ſudden vengeance waits, 

And frequent herſes ſhall beſiege your gates ; 
There paſſengers ſhall ſtand, and pointing ſay,  - 


W the long fun rals e all che A 4 


Ver. 28. So Juvenal, Sat. iv. 2. 
, monſtrum nulla virtute redemtum _. 
; 6 


A monſter 5 5 
But our author had Duke's tranſlation in fight : 
Without one virtue to redeem his fame. 
Ver. 29. Dryden, in Ovid's Amor. ü. 19. might have bern 
thought to have parodied this paſſage: 


But thou, dull huſband of a wife too fair, 
Stand on thy guard, and watch the precious ware. 


Ver. 33. This line borders, and, perhaps, only borders e. 


Ver. 34. Thi clgu compound, e nn 
Spenſer, Mikes, ans Cop. | 
Lo! 
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Lo! Wnt Rn APE 

And curs'd with hearts unknowing how burger i 

Thus unlamented-paſs-the proud away, 

The gaze of fools, and pageant: of a day!“ 

So periſh all, whoſe breaſt ne er learn d to gow 45 

For others'- good, or melt at others woe. | 
What can atone (oh ever injur'd ſhade 5 

Thy fate unpity'd, and thy-rites unpaidꝰ T 4 

No friend's complaint, no kind domeſtic tear 

Pleas'd thy pale ghoſt, or grac'd thy mournful bi 

By farcign hands thy dying eyes were clos'd, 

By foreign hands thy ao limbs N 


den By 
ver. 42. Horace, ode i. 6. 5. N 
Pelidæ ſtomachum cedere neſcii: 
Pelidesꝰ EET er 
As Dryden, acid, xi. 472. 


Ver. 47. This foion of the ay i Hicolbyubib} Ne 
and muſt not yield in poetical excellence to any effort df genius 
in the mm EY 
liked better, | 
Soth thy pale ghoſt . . . oo 
Ver. 5 1. I dare not pronounce this paſſage, exquiſite as it is, 
r WIEN (0 0 CUE 0. 
Tibullut, Amor. Hi. 9. 47. 
Sed tamèn hoc melius, quam fi Phæacia tellus 
Ignotum vili ſuppoſuiſſet humo. 
Hinc certè madidos fugientis preflit ocellos 
Mater, et in cineres ultima dona tulit. 
Hine ſoror in partem miſeri cum matre doloris 
Venit, inornatas dilanjata comas. END 


S 4 Thy 


1 
£ 
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| By foreign hands thy humble grave adornd : 
By ſtrangers honour d, and by ſtrangers mourn di 
What though no friends in fable weeds appear, 55 
Grieve for an hour, — CRATE 
And bear about the mockery of woe 291 Y 
To e eee e eee 
What though no weeping loves thy aſhes —_ 
Nor m marble nen e * N 41 LE 


dt eee eee 
And hence thy duſt with honours due repos d. 
With her thy ſiſter pour'd the plaintive tear; 
With her, all ſorrow ! grac'd thy mournful bier. X 
Compare Eueid, ix. 485. oy eee ee 
Euryalus. So Gay in his Dione, act ii. ſcene 1. 
What pious care my ghaſtfpl lid ſhall clas ? 
What decent hand my frozen limbs compoſe ? 
Ver. 55. This was the term of m ben 
alfo, ſe Eurip. Alceſt. 343. 2020 
Ver. 59. ee 
that L e e Ne go n u tame BUM 
e 
ing here. 
| Quid, fi non flentüm circumſtat marmor Amorum 
Turba, nec ora tibi ſculptile fingit opus? 
Nec gemit atratus carmen funebre ſacerdos, 
Et gremio amplecti terra ſacrata fugit ? 
At tumulum ornabunt ſurgentes undique flores ; 
At premet haud ullo pondere gleba finum. 
Hic primis gramen lachrymis Aurors rigabit ; 
Hic pandent vernz germina prima roſæ. | 
The two next lines of the original may give pleafare to a 
reader of the Ramiſb church ; but are inlipid to my taſte, and 
ae * 
at 


ELEGY ON A LADY: 5 _ 
What though ho-facred/earth-allow chee b 


Nor hallowd.dings-be-miaterd.o'drabp combi ot 
Yet ſhall thy grave with riſing flow'rs be dreſt, 


And the green turf lie lightly: on thy breaſt: + -: * 


There ſhall the morn ker earlieſt tears beſtom, 65 
There the firſt roſes of the year ſnall blown 
While angels with their ſilver wings ober ſnade 
he ground now ſacred by thy relics made. ting 
So peaceful reſts without a ſtone a name 
What 1 -e 3 


en o8 bee 1 49 * «}t; FY 7:4 # 
Ver. 62. [OS is eee "fd 
to Mr. Gray, when he compoſed thoſe fine lines of the Bard, 
which were afterwards rejected for ſome ſtill finer : _ 
They hear not: ſcaree Religion dares ſupply... 
Her mutter d requiems and+her holy dew. . 2 
Ver. 63. I am not acquainted wich two couplets together in 
our language, ſo melodious as this and the following. 5 8 
Ver. 64. So Dryden, Virg. Ecl. x. 51. Ae 
How light would lie the turf upon my breaſt! _ 
And A. Philips in his third paſtoral - | 
O, peaceful may thy gentle ſpirit reſt!” 
The flowery turf lie light upon thy breaſt |.  _ 
This thought, fo common to the ancients, , is expreſſed by 
none more happily than by Euripides, mr £5 


56% %% %% %%% . X8PA 2 


6 dor earn Teour, Yurai 
Ver. 66. I ſhould have liked better: 
There the firſt roſes of the ping ſhall bloß. 
For ſimilar paſſages of exquiſite beauty the reader may con- 
ſult, if he pleaſe, my note on verſe 116. of Gray's Elegy. 
Ver. 69. This is not unlike that pathetic reflection in 
Amid, ii. 557. 8 


— —— ———— OE Eo {OO 11 ow w * 
2 8 2 - 
Pn 


A heap of duſt alone remains of thee, - 


Life's idle bus'neſs at one gaſp be o'er, 


242 ELEGY ON A LADY: 
How, jor'd, how honour'd once, avals thee not, | 
To whom related, or by whom begot; 1 


Tis a en e aal ed a te « Ih 
Poets themſelves muſt fall like thoſe they ſung, 75 
Deaf the prais'd ear, and mute the tuneful tongue. 
Ev'n-he whoſe ſoul now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall ſnortiy want the gen'rous tear he pays; 
Then from his cloſing eyes thy form ſhall part, 
And the laſt pang ſhall tear thee from bis heart; 80 


The muſe W _ belov'd no more ! 


3 ae ene | 
Aras than opud/te fab boa enpus” 
A ſever'd head, a trunk of huger fize; 
A mangled corſe, without a name, he lies. 
Ver. 73. Our poet in is admirable tranſlation of th fable 
of Dryope e 
The thre whe iff ht arr end Fn 
Ver. 75. So R. Herrick in a meditation for his miſtreſs. 
| You are the queen all flow'rs among, 
But die you muſt, fair maid ! ere long, 
As he, the maker of this ſong. - 


Ver. 80. This thought is delivered in frrains more melting | 
and pathetic even than-theſe, in his Eloiſe : 


Till every motign, pulſe, and breath be o er; 
And &ex my Abelard be lov'd no more 


PROLOGUE 
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MR. ADDISON'S TRAGEDY OF CATO.. 


: 


ORE. ' I 
7 17 1 - z 7 = - 


To A AA As 
To raiſe the genius and to mend the heart; 
To make mankind, in conſcious virtue bold, 
Live o'er each ſcene, and be what they behold: 
For this the tragic Mull firſt erod the Rate, 85 "4 | 
Commanding tears to ſtream through ev'ry age; 
| Tyrants no more their ſavage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. _ 

Cave, Sees 60 Cibbers Apology, was firſt ated in 1712, 
os PE OE TIES when 
he wrote this noble prologue. 

Ver. 1. Hallifax, in hs eile to the Ea? of Dork: 

Tender the ffrokes muſt be, and nicely writ. , 

Ver. 7. The ftory, to which our author here alludes, is in 
lian, Var. Hiſt. xiv. 40. and in Plutarch more than once, 
with ſome variation. The former thus relates the circumſtance, 
* Alexander, the tyrant of the Phereans, was eſteemed one of the 
** moſt cruel of mankind. He, however, was ſo greatly affected 
« by the character of Xerope in a tragedy by Theodoras, as to burſt 
into tears, and quit the theatre. He apologized afterwards 
for this conduct to the tragedian ; not as originating in any 
« difreſpe@ for his performance, but in a ſhame for his own 
5 « weakneſs, 
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Ia pitying love, we but our weakneſs ſhow, 


And calls forth Roman drops from Britiſh eyes. 


ture in the mind over habitual depravity, and the rarity of ſym- 
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Our author ſhuns by vulgar ſprings to move 
The hero's glory, or the virgin's love ; 10 


And wild ambition well deſerves its woe. 
Here tears ſhall flow from a more gen rous cauſe, 
Such tears as patriots ſhed for dying laws: 
He bids your breaſts with ancient ardour riſe, 15 


Virtue confeſs'd in human ſhape he draws, 
What Plato thought, and godlike Cato wass 
No common object to your ſight diſplays,* * © 
But what with nn . itſelf ſurveys; 20 
iu A brave 

. ahh cd N at the fiRtitious ſorrows of "ths 


dheatre, and maſſacre his own fu jectꝭ without commiſeration. 
And the next verſe of our poet expreſſes, with wonderful 


felicity of language, the involuntary ſurpriſe of a mind un- 
accuſtomed to theſe ſoft ſenſations : and the hiſtory itſelf is an 


affecting example both of the predominanty of unreſtrained na · 


pathetic emotions in the Great; whoſe condition, as Ariftetle 
remarks, diverts them from pity. Plutarch elegantly ſays : ** As 
gold in the mine gleams through the dirt, with which it is en- 
ce cruſted; ſo Nature ſhows her previominant alfoftions through the 
integuments of vitiated habit.” 

Ver. 17. It was a notion of the ancient lakes, that, 
if Virtue could be ſeen in her real ſhape, ſhe would excite an 
irreſiſtible love for her charms in the human breaſt. _ And a 
Roman ſatiriſt wiſhes, as the ſevereſt puniſhment of cruel tyrants, 
that they might ſee Virtue, and pine away with regret at their 
loſs. Hence the wiſdom of the chriſtian diſpenſation, in exhibit- 
ing the example of 7e/@ in per/or for the imitation of his diſciples. 

Ver. 20. This thought was borrowed from the motto pre- 


fixed by Addi/on to Cato, from Seneca: Ecce ſpoctaculum dignum, 


PROLOGUE ro cArOo. 


A brave man ſtruggling in the ſtorms of fate, 

And greatly falling wich a falling ſtate. - 
While Cato gives his little ſenate laws, 
What boſom beats not in his country's cauſe ? 

Who ſees him act, but envies every deed? 25 
Who hears him groan, and does not wiſh to bleed ? 
Ev'n when proud Cæſar, midſt triumphal cars, 
The ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
Ignobly vain and impotently great, 

Show'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in ſtate; ' 30 

As 
ad quod reſpiciat intentus operi ſuo Deas ! Ecce par Deo dig- 
num; vir fortis cum mala fortuna compoſitus 

Ver. 21. Horace employs this metaphor with great dignity ; 
B TT | 

ny whe adverſis rerum immerſabilis undis ; 
vere Mr. Nevile's imitation is excellent: IE 

And ride ſecure Misfortune's rougheſt wave. 
Ver. 22. So Ovid exactly, Epiſt. mi. 104. 
Qui bene pro patria cum patriaque jacent. 

Ver. 23. Mr. Addifon little ſuſpected at that time the future 
application of this circumſtance, in all the bitterneſs of ſatire, 
to himſelf : 0 a | 
Like Cato, give his little ſenate laws, 
And fit attentive to his own applauſe. 

Ver. 28. Juvenal, x. 281. bellorum pomp I Dryden, in 
his verſion of the i Iliad : | 

The pride of warriors, N | 
Ver. 2g. Mr. Gray, who was diſpleaſed with his 6rſt expreſ- 


ice, might have correfind bye woe een, | 


excellent line, in his Ode on Spring + | 
How low, how little are the proud ! 
How impotent the great! _ - 

Ver. 30. „In Cz/ar's triumph all the calamitles of the civil 
« wars were exhibited in effigy : and the populace, though over- | 
© awed, lamented their own miſeries'; nn 
£ the 
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As her dead father's rev'rend image paſt, 
The pomp was darken'd, and the day o'ercaſt; 


The triumph ceas d; tears guſh'd from ev'ry eye; 
The world's great victor paſs'd unheeded _ ; 
Her laſt good man dejected Rome ador'd, 3s 
And honour'd Czfar's leſs than Cato's ſword. 
Britons, attend: be worth like this approv'd, 
And ſhow, you have the virtue to be mov'd: 
With honeſt ſcorn the firſt fam'd Cato view'd 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom ſhe ſubdu di 
Your ſcene precariouſly ſubſiſts too long 41 
On French tranſlation, and Italian ſong. "EV 
Dare to have ſenſe yourſelves ; aſſert the ſtage, 
Be juſtly warm'd with your own native rage: | 
Such plays alone ſhould win a Britiſh ear, 45 
As Cato's ſelf had not diſdain d to hear. | 


e the general Lucius Scipio running himſelf through the heart with 
e eg re PERIL tA nga or Petreius diſpatching 
* himſelf in his chamber, or Cato tearing himſelf to pieces, 

like a wild beaſt.” Appian, bell. civ. lib. j i. 

Ver. 39. The teſtimonies to this point, of Care's Aae 
ment of Greet literature, from Platarch and Tun, N 
in Boyle, under the article Porcius Cato. 

Ver. 43. Horace has; ſapere aude, es tobe with. 

Ver. 44. b n 
«« generous paſſion ;” like the opyn of the Grezks. Our poet is 
fond of the word in this acceptation. Thus Waller bee n 

Thus would I further yet engage 

Your gentle muſe to court the age 
With ſomewhat of your proper rage. 
And Addiſin, in his verſes to Dryden 
© Can neither injuries of time, or age, 
| Dump thy poo heat, and quench thy nog ed)” 
ne1t0808 


* 


EPILOGUE T 
TO MR. ROWE'S JANE SHORE,  _ 


DESIGNED FOR MRS. even: ee 


Pros this ! the frail one of our N 
From her own ſex ſhould mercy find to-day! _ 
You might have held the pretty head afide, _ 
Peep'd in your fans, been ſerious thus, and cry'd; 
The play may paſs—butthat ſtrange creature, Shore, 
can't indeed now] fo hate a whore— 6 
Juſt as a blockhead rubs his thoughtleſs ſcull, 
And thanks his ſtars he was not born a fool ; 
So from a ſiſter- ſinner you ſhall hear, | 
a * How n you expoſe yourſelf, my dear IS 10 
But 


* This ſportive effuſion, conceded probably by his indepen - 
dant Muſe to the ſolicitation of a beloved and amiable author, 
does as much honour to his humorous vein, as the graver ex- 
ercitations to his fine taſte, and elegant correQueſs. 

Ver. 10. nnn agg | 
and diverting, 1 2 

n 

The petty monarch of the night, 

Seated aloft in elbow - chair, 2 

Command the priſoners to appear, 


248 E ILOGUE TO JANE SHORE. i 
But let me die, all raillery apart, | 

Our ſex are ſtill-forgiving at their heart 

And, did not wicked cuſtom ſo contrive, 
We'd be the beſt good · natur d things alive. 

There are, tis true, who tell another tale, 
That virtuous ladies envy while they rail; 
Such rage without betrays the fire within; 

In ſome cloſe corner of the ſoul they ſin; 

Still hoarding up, - moſt ſcandalouſly nice, 

Amidſt their virtues, a reſerve of vice. 20 
The godly. dame, who fleſhly failings damns,  * 
Scolds with her maid, or with her chaplain cre 
Would you enjoy ſoft nights and ſolid dinners ? . 
Faith, ., gallants ! board mth lu and bed wich 
©... ſinners. 47 

Well, if our ch in the wife offends, 25 
He has a huſband that will make amends : 1g 
He draws him gentle, tender, and forgiving; - 
And ſure ſuch kind good creatures may be living. 

In days of old, they pardon'd breach of vow, 
Stern Cato's ſelf was no relentleſs ſpouſe : 30 


Harangue an hour on watchmev's praiſe, 

And on the dire effect of frays: 
Then cry: You'll ſuffer for your daring : 
And, dn you, you ſhall pay for ſwearing.” 

Ver. 24. This is inconſiſtent and contradictory: for the con- 

text ſuppoſes no diſtinction between /aints and fixners, but the 

een, EY OS 

He might have written: 


Vaith ! board and bed with fits che it f fer 
| Plu 


"EPILOGUE TO JANE SHORE. 20 


Plu — Plutarch, what's his name that writes his life? 
Tells us, that Cato dearly lov'd his wife:  _ 
Yet if a friend, a night or fo, ſhould need her, 
He'd recommend her as a ſpecial breeder. 
5 To lend a wife, few here would ſcruple make; 35 
But, pray, which of you all would take her back ? 
Though with the Stoic chief our ſtage may ring, 
The Stoic huſband was the glorious thing. wo 
The man had courage, was a ſage, tis true, — 
And lov'd his country but what's that to you? 40 | 
Thoſe ſtrange examples ne'er were made to fit ye, 
But the kind cuckold might inſtruct the city: 
There, many an honeſt man may copy Cato. 
Who ne'er ſaw naked ſword, or look d in Plato. 
If, aſter all, you think it a diſgrace, e 
That Edward's miſs thus perks it in your face; 
| To ſee a piece of failing fleſh and blood. 
In all the reſt ſo impudently good; 
Faith, let the modeſt matrons of the town 
Come here in crouds, and ries 50 


Ver. 48. * Dryden, in the Made! : "Ir 
And, like white witches, m/chiruoyſy good. 
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ARGUMENT, . 


AB2Land had Rrottea flourdhed iir tb rwiltk century. 15 
were two of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons of their age in 
learning and beauty, but for nothing more famous than for 
their unfortunate paſſion. After a long courſe of calamities, 
they retired each to a ſeveral convent, and conſecrated the 
remainder of their days to religion. Tt was many years after 
this ſeparation, that a letter of Abelard's to a friend, which 
contained the hiſtory of his misfortune, fell into the hands of 
' Eloiſa, This awakening all her tenderneſs, occafioned Was 
celebrated letters, (out of which the following is partly extra 
00), wm give © e © pln fg ng 7 
1 . 
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IN theſe deep folitudes and awful cells;} - -- 

Where heav'nly-penſive Contemplation dwells, - 
And ever-muſing Melancholy reigns ; * 
What means this tumult in a Veſtal's veins ? 


Ver. 1. The ſonorous and ſolemn exordium of this wonderful 
work of genius is admirably adapted to awaken the attention of 
the reader, and to prepoſſeſs his mind with an idea of ſomething 
unuſually dignified and awful in the ſubject. Thus intereſted and 
full of expeRation, his ſuſpenſe is increaſed and his feelings are 
hurried away in agitation by a continued current of conſtruction, 
which is not terminated, as uſual, with the couplet, but runs 
forward to the eoneluſion of the fourth line, witk all that energy 
and grandeur, which blank verſe only is thought capable of at- 
taining. In ſhort, this introduction is an incomparable ſpecimen 
of pathetic ſentiment and majeſtic elocution, much recommended 
by that quick 1 
rang 

Ver. 2. . this application is the kapyict 
compound epithet imaginable. women urge = [3-110 
will finely illuftrate this paſſage of our poet: 

Come, but keep thy wonted ſtate, 

With even ſtep and m gait, 

And looks commercing with the fties ; SE: 

Thy rapt ſoul fitting in thine eyes. | 5 | 
T2 Aud 


3 ELOISA TO ABELARD. 


Why con; inet lot kt ner 


Why feels my heart it's long-forgotten heat ? 
Yet, yet I love! from Abelard it came, 
And Eloiſa yet muſt kiſs the name. 
Dear fatal name! reſt ever unreveal'd, 
Nor paſs theſe lips in holy ſilence ſeal' d: 
Hide it, my heart, within that cloſe diſguiſe, 
Where, mix'd with God's, his lov'd idea lies: 
O write it not, my hand the name appears 
W e vera 
And his Camus, ver. 375- 

— 25540800 e and Wiſdom's ſelf 

On weeks to fvect retired Alitade 3 

Where with her beſt nurſe CANT, LEO 
(44 She plumes her feathers. 

Ver. 6. Virgil, En. iv. 23. : 
bee agnoſco veteris veſtigia flammæ: 
I find the ſparkles of my former flame. Dryden.. | 
Ver. 9. He was contemplating a paſſage, which nothing even 
in this poem can exceed in tenderneſs : Aud, v. 49. 
Jamque dies, ni fallor, adeſt, quem ſemper acerbum, 
Semper honoratum (fic Di voluiſtis) habebo. 

And again at verſe thirty - firſt: 15 
Oh name for ever ſad! for ever dear ! 

for thus Dryden's verſion of the lines above: 
And now the riſing day renews the year; 
A day for ever ſad ! for ever dear ! 

Ver. 12. This des to be token from. © e of Buds | 
inferior to none in our language for true ſimplicity of expreſſion 
and pathetic ſentiment, where he ſpeaks of his departed love: 

Clear Autor, on whoſe filver-ſanded ſhore | 
My. urin d ſaint, my fair idea lies. 

Ver. 14. The fluQuation of irreſolution, the involuntary ad, 
the heſitation of ape vi cos are here painted 
within peneld of muaechiek il. 10 


S K 


 BLOISA TO, ABELARD, ; 253 © 

In vain loſt Eloiſa weeps and prays; 17 SPITS, f 

Her heart ſtill dictates, and her hand obeys.  _ 

Relentleſs walls | whoſe darkſome.round ie, 
Repentant ſighs, and voluntary pains: 


Le rugged rocks which holy knees haye worn; 


Ye grots and caverns ſhagg'd with horrid thorn ! 20 


Shrines ! where their vigils pale-ey'd virgins keep, 
And pitying ſaints, whoſe ſtatues learn to weep ! 


Though cold like you, unmov'd and filent grown, 
I have not yet forgot myſelf to ſtone.” |. 


Ver. 20. This is borrow'd from Milton's Comms, ver. 428. 
Yea there, where very deſolation dwells, 
By grots and caverns ſhagg'd with borrid ſhades : 
which is a bold Piadarie application of the word Gag meta- 
phorically to fades. , 

Horrid thorn. This is the claſſical ignification of the word: 
as in En. ix. 381. 

Silva fait, at dum eee le gr, 
 #Harrids. 

Ver. 21, Miltes's Hyun op the Nativity 

No nightly trance or breathed ſpell 
[nſpires the pak-2'd prieſt from the prophetic cell. 
If they the gameſter's ful yd wigils lay. 

Ver. 24. Theſe ideas of flatuer learning to ep, and of for- 
getting herſelf to fone, appear to me unnatural ſtretches of hyper- 
alm de Taye e ee ee. 
to Theſeus : 


eb tells tam lapis ipſa fui. 


| But he followed Milton in the Penſerofo : 


Forget thyſelf to marble ; 
And in his ſonnet to Sheer : 


Then thou, our fancy of jefelf benaviag, 
Doſt make us marble with too much conceiving. 
1 8 All 
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ELOISA TO ABEL ANB. 


77% 


All is not Heav'n's While Abelard has part, R % | 
Still rebel Nature holds out half my heart; 


Nor pray'rs nor faſts its ſtubborn pulſe tran; 2 
Nor tears for ages taught'to flow in vain. AY 
Soon as thy letters trembling I uncloſe, 


EE 
* 
* 


Tbat well-known name awakens all m woes. 3 


Oh name for ever ſad ! for ever dear! 


12 
oy 


Still breath'd in ſighs, ſtill uſher'd with a tear. 


I tremble too where e er my own I find, 
Some dire misfortune follows doſe behind. 
Line after line my guſhing eyes o'erflow, 35 


Led through a fad variety of woe : 


Now warm in love, now withering in my deen, 
Loſt in a convent's ſolitary gloom! 

There ſtern Religion quench'd th' unwilling flame, 
There dy'd the beſt of paſſions, Love and Fame..40 
Yet write, oh write me all, that I may join 

Griefs to thy griefs, and echo ſighs to thine. 
Nor foes nor fortune take this pow'r away; _ 
And is my Abelard leſs kind than they? 7? 
Tears ſtill are mine, and thoſe I need not ſpare, 45 
Love but demands what elſe were ſhed in pray'r; 


Ver. 36. Pomfret, in his Yifion : 
For ſure that flame is kindled from below, 
Which breeds ſuch /ad variety of wor. | 

Ver. 37. Dryden, Palamon and Arcite : To 
Vain men, how vaniſhing a bliſs we crave ; | 
Now warm in lovt, pow <vith ring in the grave | 

You, 45. Ovid, Epiſt. viii. 61. er 

Flere licet certè. 


n 


35 


No happier taſk theſe faded eyes purſue; 
Then ſhare thy pain, allow that ſad relief; 
Ah, more than ſhare it, give me all thy grief. 530 

Heav'n firſt taught letters for ſome wretch's aid, 

Some baniſh'd lover, or ſome-captive-maid : | 
They live, they ſpeak, they breathe what love inſpires, 
Warm from the ſoul, and faithful to its fire 


The virgin's wiſh without her fears impart, | / 55 


Excuſe the bluſh and pour out all the heart; 

Speed the ſoft intercourſe from ſout to ſoul, 

And waft a ſigh from Indus to the Pole. 
Thou know'ſt how guiltleſs firſt I met thy flame, 

When love approach'd me-under friendſhip's name. 


Ver. 48. Denham of Prudence : 
To live and die is all we have to ds : l 
te nick bo might think of ol ag th iy os Mal i. 3. 


Ver. 51. In this beautiful and fniſhed encomium, ho might 
probably have Ovid in view: Epiſt. iv. 5. 8333 
His arcana notis terra pelagoque ſeruntur .. 
Dicere que puduit, ſeribere juſſit amor. 3 
Or rather a paſſage to this effect in Alalard's works: Noſque 
etam abſentes ſcriptis internuntiis invicem liceret præſentare; 
et pleraque audacids ſcribere, quam colloqui. And we had the 
power of making ourſelves preſent to each other by the inter- 
e vention of letters, and to write with more freedom than we 
* could converſe.” My author is Bayle in the article Abelard. - 
Ver. 56. Milton with no leſs beauty, Samſon Ag. 407. 
1 yielded, and unlock d her all my heart. * 49 
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236 | BLOISA' TO ABELARN:. 

My fancy forni'd thee of angelic kind, 61 
Some emanation of th' all-beauteous mind. 
Thoſe ſmiling eyes attemp'ring ev'ry ray,” 
Shone ſweetly lambent with celeſtial dax. 
Guiltleſs I gaz d; Heav'n liſten'd while you ſung: 
And truths divine came mended from that tongue. 66 
From lips like thoſe what precept fail'd to move? 
Too ſoon they taught me twas no fin to love: 
Back through the paths of pleaſing ſenſe I ran, 
Nor wiſh'd an angel wm 1 lov'd a man: 70 


Ver. 62. |Noving ca eech dignity and elegne oft 
couplet. 80 Dryden in his twelfth ag: 
So faultleſs was the frame, as if the whole 
Had been an emanation of the foul. | 
Ver. 63. This and the next line are a fine ſpecimen of what 
Petronius aſcribes to Horace, a curious felicity of expreſſion. That 
glorious effort, aTTEMP RING ray, ſomewhat reſembles 
Statius, Silv. iv. 2. 41. 5 
Tranquillum vultus, et majeſtate ſerens 
Multentem radios. | 
Ver. 65. She ſays herſelf: Duo, fateor, auen Ua 
quibus fœminarum quarumlibet animos ſtatim allicere ;poteras; 
dictandi et cantandi gratia. You had, I confeſs, two qualities 
« in, great perfection, with which you could inſtantly captivate 
ee the heart of any woman; a graceful manner of. reading and 
« ſinging.” She mentions in another place alſo the excellence 
of his inging. 
Ver. 66. And truths divine, &c.] He was her Pepe Þ 
philoſophy and divinity. P. Dryden, Epiſt. 14. 
The fair themſelves go mended from thy hand. | 
Ver. 69. A refined and retired ſentiment, expreſſed with un- 
common dexterity and clearnefſs, r 
ritual is hs to ſenſual. thought.” | 1 
im 


A 


Y 


B RARE. SF 
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Dim and remote che joys of ſaints I ſce: 
Nor envy them that heav'n I loſe for be. 
How oft, when preſs'd to marriage, have I ſaid, 
Curſe on all laws but thaſe which Love has made? 
Love, free as air, at ſight of human ties, 7s 
Sy his hight Wirth; in a * 


Ver. 73. eee eee | 
peculiar earneſtneſs-: which, they who have not the ad 
ſee in Bayle under the article He/o;/a. 


Ver. 74. Dryden's tranſlation of Ovid, Met. x. 


Yet ſome wiſe nations break their cruel chains, 
And own no laws, but thoſe which love ordains. 
Ver. 75. Love will not be confin'd by maſterie: 
When maſterie comes, the Lord of love anon 
Flutters his wings, 2 
| Chancer. P. 
So Butler, Wl. 1. 554. 
Love, that's too generous to abide e 
To be againſt its nature ty dj : 
For, where tis of itſelf inclin'd, 1 
It breaks looſe when it is confin'd ; 
And like the ſoul, its harbourer, 
Debarr'd the freedom of the air, 
Diſdains againſt its will to ſtay, | 
But ſtruggles out, and flies away.  '; | 
And again in his ehe to the la e =: 
For how can that which is above 
All empire, high and mighty love, 
Submit its great prerogative 
mn 
Waller to Phyllis + ERP ALL 
Or, would youth and beauty ſtay, 
An.. 


45. — TOABLLARA: 


Let wealth, lex honour, wit the wedded drm, 50 


Auguſt her deed, and ſacred be her fame ; 
Before itrurpaltipa ald d views ebe 


Fame, wealth, and honour ! what — 
The jealous, God, when we profane his + * 


Thoſe reſtleſs paſſions: in revenge inſpires, 

And bids them make miſtaken mortals LEG 
Who ſeck in love for aught but love alone. 
Should at my feet the world's great maſter fall, 85 
Himſelf, his throne, his world, I'd ſcorn em all: © 
Not Cæſar's empreſs would I deign to prove; 

No, make me miſtreſs to the man I love ; 
If there be yet another name more fre, 


v3 
= 


More: fond than miſtreſs, make me that to thee! go 


Oh! happy ſtate ! when ſouls each other draw, 
When love is liberty, and nature, law: 
All then is full, poſſeſſing, and poſſeſt, 
No craving void left aking in the breaſt: 94 
Ev'n thought meets thought ere from the lipsi it part, 
And each warm wiſh ſprings mutual from the heart. 
This ſure is bliſs (if bliſs on earth there be), | 
And once the lot of Abelard and me. ; 

Alas how chang'd ! what ſudden horrors riſe ! 
A naked lover bound and bleeding liess 100 
Where, where was Elviſe ? her voice, her hand, 
Her ponyard had oppos'd the dire command. 
Barbarian, ſtay ! that bloody ſtroke reſtrain ; -- 
The crime was common, common be the pain. 


Ver. 88. Theſe lr gem wi more delicately exhibited 


oy eat 
I can 


1 can no more, by ſhame, by rage ſuppteſt; y 
Let tears, and burning bluſhes ſpeak the reſt; 

Canſt thou forget that ſad, that yy | 
When victims at yon altar's foot we lay? 
Canſt thou forget what tears that moment fell, 
When, warm in youth, I bade the world farewell? 
As with cold lips I kiſs'd the ſacred veil, 111 
The ſhrines all trembled, and the lamps grew pale: 
Heav'n ſcarce believ'd the conqueſt it furvey'd, - 
And ſaints with wonder heard the vows I made. 
Yet then, to thoſe dread altars as I drew, 115 
Not on the croſs my eyes were fix'd, but you : 
Not grace, or zeal, love only was my call; 
And if I loſe thy love, I loſe my all 
Come | with thy looks, thy words, relieye my woe, 
Thoſe till at leaſt are left thee to beſtow. 120 
Still on that breaſt enamour d let me lie, 
Still drink delicious poiſon from thy eye, 
Pant on thy lip, and to thy heart be preſt; | 
Give all thou canſt—and let me dream the reſt; 
Ah no! inſtruct me other joys to prize, 125 
With other beauties charm my partial eyes; N 

ö # f 

Ver. 112. Prior, in Hany and Emma, has a verſe of ſimilar 

pauſes and ſimilar phraſeology : 
Thy lips all trembling, and thy cheeks all pale. 
Ver. 119. The caſe of Eve, Par. Loft, vill. 56. in reverſe : 
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| $0 Dryden fays of Abſalom : 


2 -— 8 — 1 
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Full in my view ſet all the bright abode, 
And make my ſoul quit Abelard for Gd. 
Ah think at leaſt thy flock deſerves thy care, 
Plants of thy hand, and children of thy pray'r. 130 

From the falſe world in early youth they fled 
By thee to mountains, wilds, and deſerts led. 
You rais'd theſe hallow'd walls ; 'the deſert ſmil'd, 


And Paradiſe was open'd in the wild. 


No weeping orphan ſaw his father's ſtores 85 


Our ſhrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors; 


No ſilver ſaints, by dying miſers giv n, 
Here brib'd the rage of ill · requited Heav'n : 


Ver. 130. This form of exprefiion, which is purely aaf 


and frequently occurs in the H#rew ſcriptures, eſpecially - the 
poetical parts, ſucceeds to admiration in the preſent inſtance. 


There cannot be imagined a more delightful verſe than this. 
And it would be unpardonable not to remark, that the whole of 
this deſcription through forty lines is moſt exquiſitely beautiful. 
Ver. 132. For the ſituation and ſcenery of the convent, in 
illuftration of this paſſage, ſee Bayle in the word Paraclte. 
Ver. 133. You rait d theſe ballow'd . wall; ;] He founded the 


| monaſtery. P. 


Ver. 134. The digi of this pleaing image is in the ſublime 
Laiab, li. 3. 
He will make her wilderneſs like Eden, 
And her deſert like the garden of Jehovah. 
Whence Miltan derived it, Par. Reg. i. 7. 
And Eden rais'd in the waſte wilderneſs. 


And Paradiſe was open'd in his face. 
Ver. 136. The nn 
ct nn | 
But 
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But ſuch plain roofs as Piety could raiſe, 
And only vocal with the Maker's praiſe. 
In theſe lone walls (their day's eternal bound), 
Theſe moſs-grown domes with ſpiry turrets crown'd, 
Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 

And the dim windows ſhed a folemn lightz 
Thy eyes diffus'd a reconciling ray, 1345 
And gleams of glory brighten'd all the day. | 
But now no face divine contentment wears ; 

'Tis all blank ſadneſs, or continual tears. 

See how the force of others” pray rs I try, 
(O pious fraud of am'rous charity) 130 
But why ſhould I on others” pray'rs depend ? 
Come thou, my father, brother, huſband, friend ! 


Ver. 142. Is not there a ſmall impropriety in the epithet m9/- 
grown, on account of the recent erection of the building: | 
Ver. 144. A fine and favourable view of a Gothic edifice. Mr, 

Gray, whoſe object then was to diſparage and to burleſque, gives 
this circumſtance another turn in his Long Story: 
| Rich windows, that exclude the light. 
Our author imitates Milton, as Biſhop Newton alſo obſerves : 
And ſtoried windows richly dight, 
Caſting a dim religious light. . 

Ver. 145. This couplet is enchanting indeed, and beyond all 
praiſe : ditzued by tie tree eathulialui” of tayfical devgiion. 
Yet he ſhould have written, thine eyes. 

Dryden had ſaid of his Good Parſon : 

His eyes diffus d a venerable grace, 
And charity itſelf was in his face. 
Ver. 152. Prior in Henry and Emma © 
My thoughts ſhall fix, my lateſt wiſh depend 
On thee, guide, guardian, kinſinan, father, friend. 


140 


As 


26s © RLOISA TO ABELARD; 


Ah let thy handmaid, ſiſter, daughter move, 
And all thoſe tender names in one, thy love! 
The darkſome pines that der yon rocks reclin'd 1 55 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow windd 
The wand' ring ſtreams that ſhine between the hills, 
The grots that echo to the tinkling rills 
Tbe dying gales that pant upon the trees, 2 
The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze; 160 
No more theſe ſcenes my meditation aid. 
Or lull to reſt the viſionary maid. 3 71.. 

But o'er the twilight groves and duſky Caves, 


Long-ſounding * and ** en. 
Black 
As rj Ovid ys afleinly of del fo rag} 
- . Tu dominus, tu vir, tu mihi frater eras 
from Iliad, vi. 429. 
Eule, atap ov jt £001 Taryp na Tora jnrngs 7 
Hd: xaorymT@-* ov de wo Yadep@- napaxorrn;. 
Yet, while my Hector ftill ſurvives, I ſee 7 278 
My father, mother, brethren, all, in thee. Pope... ad 
Ver. 155. The ſoothing penſive melancholy of this and the 
three next couplets breathe a ſpirit of unſpeakable complacency 
on the mind. Thos s poutry 3" or poatey: Goes not wal 9 
Ver. 158. Philips in his fourth paſtoral : 19 
Nor dropping waters, which from —4 5 diſtil, 
And welly grots with tinkling echoes fill. 
As the nn line ribs vere as bete ad rent 
of the Pen/ero/o - * 
When the guſt hath blown his fl, Ne ey to * 
Ending on the ruſsling leaves. | 
Ver. 160. ParnelPs Vigil of Venus : 
From waters curling with the wanton gales. 
Ver. 163. The richneſs and r 
the ne of: wich. the nn 
language 


" Wo Y 
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Black Melancholy ſits, and round her throws 165 
A death - like ſilenee, and a dread repoſe 
Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ene, 
Shades ev'ry flow'r, and darkens ev'ry green, 


Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathes a hrowner horror on the woods. - 170 
Yet here for evet, ever muſt I ſta ß 
Sad proof how well a lover can obey | 11 
Death, only. death; can break the laſting chains. | 
And here, ev'n then, ſhall my a loaf 
Here all its frailties, all its flames reſign, 175 
And wait till tis no ſin co mix with thine; Tx Fil 
language are capable : and the image of Melancholy may contend 
with the ſublimeſt efforts of epic genius in any age or nation. 
Our poet in this verſe follows Milton, Hyman on the Nativity : 
The nymphs in twilight ſhade of tangled thickets mourn; 
and the Pen/erofo : | hs 
Ts weked ul Gels eber en z noh. 
And Sade, deen, n eben Hui wan 0 
Of pine, or monumental oak. | 
Ver. 166. Waller's verſion of Bid iv. 


A geath-likt quiet, Seeger wo 


And Dryden, Ovid's Met. 


But ſafe repoſe without an air of breath 
Dwells here, and a dumb quicr next to d.. 
Ver. 170. Dryden's Wife of Bath : | | 
Lonely the vale, and full of horror ſtood, 
Iron with te hde of a relgiow wood 
And in his Hind and Panther : P BE. 
I ſaw myſelf the lambent eaſy ligt | 
Gild the brown horror, AT OE. 
Ver. 176. en e rd, II 
ing of the cenſure, which ſome have fixed on it. It delivers it's 
meaning clearly and without reſtraint.” No majeſty was required. 
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„ rosa TO ABELARD. 


Ah wrerch ! believ'd the ſpouſe of God in vain; 
Confeſs d within the lave of love and mn. 


Aſſiſt me, Heav'n ] but whence aroſe that prayer? 


Sprung it from piety, or from deſpair? 180 
Ev'n here, where frozen chaſtity retires, fl 


Love finds an altar for forbidden fire. 


I ought to grieve, but cannot what I ought; 
I mourn the lover, not lament the fault; 


I view my crime, but kindle at the view, 165 


Repent old pleaſures, and ſolicit new: i: tif 
Now turn'd to Heav'n, I weep my paſt 3 
Now think of thee; and curſe my innocence. 


Olf all affliction taught a lover yet, 


Tis ſure the hardeſt ſcience to ſorge! 0 
How ſhall 1 loſe the ſin, yet keep the ſenſe, 
And love th' offender, yet deteſt th offence? 
How the dear object from che crime remove, 

Or how diſtinguiſh penitence from love? 


Ver. 105. "This over eigen; comments Bu. 


| ſhould not have found acceptance with the taſte and correctueſi 


of our poet. 
Ver. 191. He Game 10. As, in dpd e of Bondy 


this paſſage, Palamon and Arcite : 
| For while my former flames remain within, 
Repentance is but want of pow'r to fin. 
Cymon and {phigenia : 
Then impotent of mind, with alter'd ſenſe, 4 
She hugg'd th' offender, and forgave * . | 
The Hind and the Panther - | | 
How can I praiſe or blame, po mg 
Or how divide the frailty from the friend? 


Unequal 


. 
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Unequal taſk ! a paſſion to reſign, + 195 

For hearts ſo touch'd, ſo pierc'd, fo loſt as mine. 
ee nRe EY 2 
How often mult it love, how often hate! 9 
How often hope, deſpair, reſent, regret, 


Conceal, diſdain,oedo/ald things bas fager. 
But let Heav'n ſeize it, all at once tis fir d; 
Not touch'd, but rapt; not waken'd, but inſpir'd! 
Oh come! oh teach me nature to ſubdue ; | 
Renounce my love, my life, myſelf —and you. 
Fill my fond heart with God alone, for he 205 
Alone can rival, can ſucceed to thee. 

How happy is the blameleſs Veſtal's lot ? 


The world forgetting, by the world forgot : - 


Eternal ſunſhine of the ſpotleſs mind | 

Each pray'r accepted, and each with refign'd; 210 
Labour and reſt that equal periods keep 
« Obedient flumbers that can wake and weep ;** 
Deſires compos d, affections ever ev'n; 

Tears that delight, and fighs that waft to Heav'n. 


Ver. 208. Horace, Epiſt. i. 11. 9. | 
Oblituſque meorum, obliviſcendus et illis : 
My friends forgetting, by my friends forgot. 

And this deſcription of the Val is graceful and delicious; 
ſoothing ſentiment in the richeſt embelliſhments of poetry! There 
is no picture of more delicate touches, or more highly finiſhed, ' 
in all the works of our elaborate and elegant artiſt. | 

Ver. 212, Obedient Aumbers] Taken from Craſaw. P. 


9 at Grace 


* 


For her th' unfading roſe of Eden blooms, 


For her the Spouſe prepares the bridal ring, 


And melts in viſions of eternal day. 


All my looſe foul unborinded ſprings to thee. 


I hear thee, view the, gaze o'er all thy charms, - 
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Grace thines uu her Whik'Rituedf Dinning 415 
enen 


And wings of Seraphs ſhed divine perſumes: 


For her white virgins hymenzals fingy | - 9h 
To ſounds of heav'nly harps ſſie dies away, © 
Far other dreams my erring ſoul employ ;-* 
Far other raptures, of unholy joy: : 
When at the cloſe of each ſad, forrowing day, 225 
Fancy reſtores what vengeance ſnatch'd away, 
Then conſcience ſleeps, and leaving nature free, 


O curs'd, dear horrors of all- conſcious night! 
How glowing guilt exalts the keen delight 1 25 
Provoking dæmons all reſtraint remove, 
And ſtir within me ev'ry ſource of love. | 


And round thy phantom glue my claſping arms. 


L 


Ver. 216. An enchanting line; much indebted, as indeed the 
whole poem is much indebted, to the myſticiſms of the Ran 
faith. Conley ſays of the ſons of the prophets, David. i. 875. 

And, when the down of ſleep does ſoftly fall, 

Their dreams are heay'nly then, and myftical. 

Ver. 230. Stepney, on the Nature of Dreams : 

Unguarded then ſhe melts, acts fierce delight, 
And curſes the returns of envious light. 
Ver. 234. This is taken from her own account of herſelf: 
Nec etiam dormienti ſuis luſionibus parcunt. 
I wake: 
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1 onke s move hear no more] view 1.338 ©. 
The phantom flies me, as unkind as you. > Dh A” 
J call aloud ; it hears not what I ſay: 


I ſtretch my/empty arms; it glides away. 


To dream once more I cloſe my willing eyes; 


Ye ſoft illuſions, dear deceits, ariſe! 2240 

Alas, no more l methinks we wand'ring go. - 

Through dreary wits 1 e each other's wo, 
Where 


Ver. 240. Roſtemmon, the Dream : | 2 
Once more preſent the viſion to my view; | 
The ſweet gan, gentle Fate, renew. 
How kind, how lovely ſhe, how taviſh'd I, 
Shew me, bleſt God of ſleep; and let me die. 

Ver. 241. This is a noble flight of imagination, and as na- 
tural as it is ſublime. But I am inclined to think, that the fol- 
lowing capital paſſage of the ®neid, iv. 465. might probably 
ſoggeſt the m 'af Bs! merge... arty 

0000000000 2 Agit ipſe furentem 
1 ſemperque relinqui 
Sola fibi, ſemper longam incomitata videtur 
Ire viam, et Tyrios deſerta quzrere terra. 


| Nennen 


imagined in all it's circumſtances? 
Now ſtern Aneas, her eternal theme, 3 15. 
Haunts her diſtracted ſoul in every dream. 
In ſlumber now ſhe ſeems to travel on 


And feoks har ene the wats is auin. Pitt. 


The wild imagination of Dryden, in his Au Mirabilis, ſtanza 
ſeventy-firſt, rn 


of terrible ſublimity. | - 
Uz. 5 
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Where round ſome mould ting tow'r pale ivy creeps, 


Sudden you mount, you-beckon from the ſkies; . 245 
Oe IO r 1 & 
| THE 


de dra - 
Or, ſhipwreck'd, labour to ſome diſtant ſhore 3 

Or in dark churches walk among the dead. 
They wake with horror, and dare ſleep no more. 


 . Them/on, a noble writer, and an honour to Briti genius, 


has, in my judgement, weakened a ſimilar repreſentation by 
too much extenſion in a detailed enumeration of circumſtances : 
Spring, ver. 1060, Let the reader determine, 
Snatch'd from her yielded hand; be knows at how; 
Through foreſts huge and long untravelP'd heaths 
With deſolation brown, he wanders waſte, 
In night and tempeſt ; or ſhrinks aghaſt, 
Back, from the bending precipice 3 or wades 
The turbid ſtream below, and ſtrives to reach 
The farther ſhore ; where, ſuecborleſs and fad, 
She with extended arms his aid implores 
But ſtrives in vain : borne by th* outrageous flood | 
To diftance down, he rides the ridgy wave, 
Or whelm'd beneath the boiling eddy finks, 
If the powers of the poet ſhould carry us without ſatiety 


through ſuch continuity of deſcription, yet the effect is impaired 


by the gradual recovery of the mind from the alarm of the firſt 


| impreſſion, and by it's reconciliation to the horrors of the ſubject. 


Swift, in Corinna's dream, We ee We 
Virgil quoted above : 
Or to Jamaica ſeems tranſported; - 
Alene, and by no planter courted. - 
Sifius Italicus, Fr that pre- 
ceded the battle of Carne, has finely imagined a terrific circum- 


ſtance of the ſame complexion, grounded on the horror, which 


45 


8 44 


I 7 7 


ELOISA TO ABELARD. 


And wake to all the griefs I left behind. 
For thee the fates; ſeverely kind; ordam 


6s. 
1 ſhriek, ſtart up, aaa e de 5 


A cool ſuſpenſe from pleaſure and from” pan 250 


Thy life a long dead calm of fix d repoſe; 


No pulſe that riots, and no blood that glows. 


Still as the ſea, ere winds were taught-vo"blow,- | 
Or moving ſpirit bade the waters flow; © 
Soft as the ſlumbers of u (aint forgiv'n, 


Come; Abelard! for whiat haſt thou to dread ? 
The torch of Venus burn not for the dead. 
Nature ſtands check d; Religion s : 
Ev'n thou art e Eloiſa loves. 


the Gauls iel en Wage Wen die bc be ths 85 


the burning of their city : lib. viii. 643. 
Ludificante etiam terroris imagine ſommos, 
In nightly viſions to their frighted eyes | 
Grim-viſag'd Gauls from burſting tombs ariſe; 


F 3 — 


E 255 
And mild as op'ning gleams of a bervh. | 


260 


Ver. 249. "The calmneſs of this paragraph is happily con- 


rived to Tooth the feelings after the tumult and alarm of the 
effort of our illuſtrious 


preceding deſcription. And this ſedate effort 


rd + oft HI I CORR ROY AE 


Ver. 251, He ſhould have written: 
Thy life one long dead calm of fix'd repoſe, 


The monoſyllables have an admirable 2 


the verſe in conformity to the conception. 


Ver. 254. Dryden's Ovid, Met. i. 
Then, with a breath, he gave the e coker, 
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_—  ELOISA'TO ABELARD. 


4 wt 


Ah hopeleſs, „ 


To light the dead, and warm th' unfruitful urn 


What ſcenes appear where e er I turn my view? 
The dear ideas, where I fly, purſue; N 2693-5 
Riſe in the grove, before the altar riſe, ' 265 
Stain all my ſoul,” and wanton in my eyes. 


I waſte the matin lamp in ſiglis for. thet, 


Thy image ſteals berueen my God and me: 
Thy voice I ſeem in ev'ry hymn to hear, . * HV 


With ev'ry bead I drop too ſoſt a tear. * 


When from the cenſer clouds of fragrance roll, 
And feeling organs life og, 


, Yer, 464. Our poet is indebted u Butler, Hud, i. u. 35 


for ſome ornament to this couplet : 
Love in your heart as idly burns. 
As fire in antique Roman an 
To warm the dead, and vainly light 
Thoſe only that ſee nothing by't. 
« For the interment of a frail HH, ſays Plutarch in his Numa; 
« a ſubterraneous manſion is prepared, with a deſcent by ſteps: 


c 


ce and a lamp burning.” 
- And he mentions the ſame Greumſtance agen i bis Hat 


See 


Ver. 264. The ſeeds of this paſſage are in Helaſs Letters 
but with what a maſterly hand has our artiſt managed his mate- 
rials! Into how ſumptuous and elegant a tiſſue has he wrought 
them.! The poet and philoſopher are equally conſpicuous i in this 
ſublime exhibition of aſſociated images. 
Ver. 271. Spenſer's Colin Clout : a 
Her thoughts are like the fume of frankincenſe, 
Which from a golden car forth doth riſe ; * 
And, throwing forth ſweet odours mounts fro thence 
In ralling globes upon to the vaulted ſkies. | 3 


30g. 


Ms : 
ate- 
ght 
this 


 BLOISA 70 ABELARD. - 7 CM 


One thought of thee, puts all. the pomp to flight, . 
Prieſts, tapers, temples, ſwim before my ſight : 
In ſeas of flame my plunging ſoul is drowu d, 275 


While altars blaze, and angels tremble round. 


While proſtrate here in humble grief I lie, 
Kind, virtuous drops juſt gath'ring.in-my eye: 
While praying, trembling, in the duſt I roll, 

And dawning grace is op'ning on my ſoul: 280 
Come, if thou dar'ſt, all charming as thou art! 
Oppoſe thyſelf ro Heav'n ; diſpute my heart : 
Come, with one glance of thoſe deluding eyes 

Blot out each bright idea of the ſkies; _ 
Take back that grace, thoſe ſorrows and thoſe tears; 
Take back my fruitleſs penitence and pray'rs; 286 
Snatch me, juſt mounting, from the bleſs'd abode ; 


Aſſiſt the fiends, and tear me from my God! 


No, fly me, fly me, far as pole from pole; 


Riſe Alps between us! and whole oceans roll 290 


Ah, come not, write not, think not once of me, 
Nor ſhare one pang of all I felt for thee. 

Thy oaths I quit, thy memory reſign ; 

Forget, renounce me, hate whate'er was mine. 
Fair eyes, and tempting looks (which yet I view!) 
Long lov'd, ador'd ideas, all adieu n 296 


O Grace 
Milton, Par. Loſt, vii. 599. 


——ů—ů—— ; 

Ver. 289. Theſe tranſitions and fluctuations of paſſion are 
conducted with wonderful addreſs : and a more juſt repreſentation 
of nature, in ſingular and arduous circumſtances, is not to be 
produced from the multitudinous maſs of human compoſitions. 

Ver. 295. After working up her reſolution to the utmoſt pitch 

U4 by 


5 ELOISA T0 ABRLARD: 


O Grace ſerene ! oh Virtue heav'nly fair! 

Divine oblivion of low-thoughted Care! 

| Freſh blooming Hope, gay daughter of the fley 1! 

And Faith, our early immortality ! <1 Sg 
Enter, each mild, each amicable gueſt :- | 

Receive, and wrap me in eternal reſt! _ 

See in her cell, ſad Eloiſa ſpread, 

Propt on ſome well, a neighbour of the dead. 


In 
b ed ln, how ſuddenly ſhe recoils, as 
if exhauſted by the effort ; and is again hurried in a contrary 
direction by the violence of the predominant idea 

Ver. 297. This combination, heavenly-fair, is found alſo in 
Ceongreve and Tickell. Theſe fix lines are imcomparably excellent. 

Ver. 298. Camus, ver. 6. | 

Which men call earth, and with low-thoughted care 
G AA . SF 
How tranquil and ſoothing is this paſſage ! 

Ver. 303. Every honour of poetry muſt be heaped on our. 
author for the grand and animated exhibition, which this verſe | 
introduces, except the praiſe of originality ; and this, 1 fear, 
cannot be conceded him. He owes much throughout this poem 
to the character of Dido, as drawn by Virgil; and this ſublime 
paſſage in particular ſeems direQly formed upon one in the 

Hneid, ver. 457. a 
NN ns Hein coils da Jartitini uns 

Conjugis antiqui, miro quod honore colebat, 

Velleribus niveis et feſta fronde tevinctum: 

Hine exaudiri voces et verba vocantis 

Viſa viri, nox quùm terras obſcura teneret. 

A marble temple ſtood within the grove, 

Sacred to death and to her murder'd love; 

With ſnowy fleeces, and with garlands crown'd : es 


ELOISA TO ABELARD: 275 
In each low wind methinks a Spirit calls, 30g 


And more than echoes talk along the walls. 
Here, as I watch'd the dying lamps around, 
From yonder ſhrine J heard a hollow found : 

« Come, ſiſter, come!” (it ſaid, or ſeer'd to ſay) 

« Thy place REG fad ſiſter, un! 310 oy 


Ott, en 


In Strange voices iſſued from her huſband's RPGs 

j She thought ſhe heard him ſummon her away, 

as Invite her to his grave, and chide her ſtay. Dryden. _ 
= Ver. 306. He might have in view a paſſage of Dryder's 


Palamon and Arcite, much inferior in'delicacy and beauty: 
Pray'rs that &en ſpoke, and Pity ſeem'd to call; 
And iſſuing fighs that ſmok'd along the wall. 
Ver. zog. So in the hymn of the Dying Chriſtian : 
Methinks they whiſper : Angels ſay, 
«« Siſter ſpirit ! come away.” AN 
But in this part our poet's os CIC 
ſimilar to the above from Yirgil, is füll more palpable : Epiſt. 
wi. 109. and let me obſerve in paſüng, chat this epiſtle. of Did FN 
to Æneas is one of the firſt of poetical performances: nor is it | 1 
improbable, that Ovid was animated to unuſual exertion from | 
emulation of his illuſtrious predeceſſor. - * 
E&t mihi marmores ſacratus in de Sichouf : L 931.326 
Appoſitæ frondes NG 
Ipſe ſono tenui dixit, „ Elida, ven!“ 3 
Nulia mora eſt; venio: venio, tibi debita conjux, 
My huſband's marble ſtatue decks the dame. 
Where boughs and fleeces ſhade his hallow'd-tomb : 
Hence his known accents fammon'd me away: 
= « Elifla, come l the whiſper ſeegy'd to ax. 
I come without delay: I come ; for mine. 
t, Y c Once 
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« Once, like thyſelf, I trembled, wept, and SPY, F 
« Love's. victim then, mn, 


e But all is calm in this eternal ſl een 
_ « Here Grief, forgets to groan, My ports: 


« Ev'n Superſtition loſes ev'ry fear: 315 


For God, not man, abſolves our frailties here. 


I come, I come! prepare your roſeate bow'rs, 
Celeſtial palms, and ever-blooming flow'rs. 
Thither, where ſinners may have reſt, I go, 


Where flames refin'd in breaſts ſeraphic glow ; 320 , 


Thou, Abelard ! the laſt fad office pay, | 
And ſmooth my paſſage to the realms of day; 

See my lips tremble, and my eye-balls roll, 

Suck my laſt breath, and catch my flying ſoul ! 
Ah no—in ſacred veſtments may'ſ thou ſtand, 325 
The hallow'd taper trembling in thy hand ** 


Preſent the croſs beſore my liſted eye, 


Teach me at once, and learn of me to die. 
Ah then, thy once-lov'd Eloiſa ſee! e 
It vill be then no crime to gaze on me. 330 


See from my cheek the tranſient roſes fly ! 
See the laſt ou languiſtrin my eye ! 


Ver. 316. Ane earthy e of Winne pre- 


ſuming to abjolve from fr in Proteftant as well us Romiſh Churches, 


Ver. 321. Enid, vi. 223. aer e mage en 


Dryden, En. xi. 322. 


Perform th lf jad of to the hn. 

Ver. 323. This exquiſite couplet is i plainly imirated from 
Oldham's tranſlation of Bron on the death of Adonis : 
Kiſs, while Leuch thy Grimuming pedal cell's | | 
Watch thy lf gu, and catch rhy fringing foul.” 
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| tomb. Bayle. 


nos A T0 ABRLARD. | = 


Till ev'ry motion, pulſe, and breath be Oer: 

And ev'n my Abelard be lov'd no more. 

O death all eloquent! you only prove 335 

What duſt we dote on, when tis man we love. 
Then too, when fate ſhall thy fair frame deſtroy, 

(That cauſe of all my guilt, and all my joy) 

In trance ecſtatic may thy pangs be drown d, 

Bright clouds deſcend, and angels watch thee round, 

From op'ning ſkies may ſtreaming glories ſhine, 341 

And ſaints embrace thee. with a love like mine. 
May one kind grave unite each hapleſs wins 

And graft my love immortal on thy fame !. 

Then, ages hence, when all my woes are Oer, Fn | 

When this rebellious heart ſhall beat no more; 

If ever chance two wand'ring lovers brings 

To Paraclete's white walls and filver ſprings, - 


O'er the pale marble ſhall they join their heads, 
And drink the falling tears each other ſheds; 350 


Ver. 338. Faerie Daves, | i. 4. 4. 
Cauſe of my new griefe, cauſe of new joy. 
Ver. 341, . 


ſenſe of brightneſs. Cowley on Iſaiah xxxiv. 
: I ſee the ſword of God brandiſh'd above, 


And from it freams a diſmal ray. ke tetra | 

Ver. 343. May one kind graue, &c.] Abelard and Bloifa were 
interred in the ſame grave, or in monaments: adjoining, in the 
monaſtery of the Paraclete. F 
in 1163. P. 

When be died, being a monk of Clugw, ſhe requeſted his 
body of the abbot; and, having obtained it, ſhe interred it in 
the Paraclete, and defired that ſhe might be buried in the ſame 


Then 


8 N 2. : - * . 3 | — 
Then ſadly ſay, with mutual pity mov d. 


« Oh may we never love as theſe have loyd!“ 
From the full ehoir when/loud Hoſannas riſe,'” | 
And ſwell the pomp of dreadful facrifice, 7 
Amid that ſcene, if ſome relenting eye 3535 
Glance on the ſtone where our cold relics lie, 
Devotion's ſelf ſhall ſteal a thought from heav'n, 
One human tear ſhall drop, and be forgib'n. 

And fure, if Fate fone future bard ſhall join, 

In fad fimilityde of griefs to mine, 360 
Condemn'd whole years in abſence to deplore, 
And image charms he muſt behold no more; 
Such if there be, who loves ſo long, fo well; 

Let him our ſad, our tender ſtory tell; 

The well-fong woes will footh my penſive ghoſt; 365 
He beſt can paint em who ſhall feel em moſt. © - 


. 364 Grey ſeems to have profited by 8 in his 
| Wis os he nt eh 

| The pealing anthem wells the note of praiſe. hl 
Ver. 358. Nothing can exceed the happineſs of this epithet 

— in this place. thus applied to hof, who, though rapt in 


 MISCELLANIES. 
EPISTLES To SEVERAL, PERSONS. 
— 
- EPISTLE I. 
TO MR. ADDISON.. 


OCCASIONED BY HIS DIALOGUES ON MEDALS.® 


SEE the wild waſte of all-devowing years? 

How Rome her own fad ſepulchre appears, 

With nodding arches, broken temples ſpread ! 

The very tombs now vaniſh'd like their dead! 
Imperial wonders rais'd on nations ſpoil'd, — 5 
Where mix'd with ſlaves the groaning Cedar: 


— wit in ths rue 71 ie His 
Addiſon intended to publiſh his book of Medals ; it was ſome 
time before he was Secretary of State, but not. publiſhed til 
Mr. Tickell's edition of his works: at which time the verſes 
on Mr. Craggs, which conclade the poemys, were add, win. in 
1720, P. 

There i in thi de piece a moſt happy minture of elegant 
deſcription, ſplendid imagery, unaffected pleaſantry, and ſublime 
ſentiment. We feel at once our fancy amaſed, our taſte gratified, 
and our reflections improved. 
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35 'MISCELLANIES. 
bike dentin that now unpeopled woods, 
Now drain'd a diſtant country of her floods: ' 
Fanes, which admiring gods with pride ſurvey; 
Statues of men, ſcarce leſs alive than they 
Some felt the filent ſtroke of mould' ring age, 


10 


Some hoſtile fury, ſome religious rage: 


Barbarian blindneſs, Chriſtian zeal conſpire, 


And Papal piety, and Gothic fire. # 
KT Perhaps, 


Ver. 7. By the multitude of Hips and immenſity of cual, 
employed in their zhearrical exhibitions. 

Ver. 9. This, in my opinion, 20 bo e e 
proceeding upon. heathen principles; as if the Gods, to whole 
divinity theſe temples were dedicated, admired ſuch vaſt efforts 
of labour and ingenuity in their treatures, Congenial to this idea 
is that paſſage in the Eſay on Man, ii. 31. which is carried to the 
very verge of propriety, nnn 


to the ſubject: 


Superior beings, when of ub hey fav - 8 
A mortal man unfold all Nature's law, 
Aamir d ſuch wiſdom in an earthly ſhape ; 
And ſhew'd a Newton as we ſhew an ape. 
Ver.as. religious rage. A tondabls reprent of thee had 
fanaticiſm, not yet, I fear, extinguiſhed in the world, but flill 
vigorous in the groveling ſoul of vulgar ſuperſtition, which could 


endure, I doubt not, to exert it's fury againſt religious edifires ; ſome 


of the nobleſt monuments of human ingenuity upon earth, and 
which every lover of elegance, whatever his creed, would think it 


even ſacrilege to profane. 


Ver. 14. Papal. piety. This branch of levelling principle, 
wearied at length with the violence of it's own rude efforts, took 


a happier direction; as our poet informs us in the Danciad, i, 


107. with his cuſtomary excellence : ; 
See 


10 
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MISCELLANIES — Kea 
Perhaps, by its own ruins fav'd from flame, 


Some buried marble half preſerves a name; Fo 
That oame the learn d wich fierce diſputes purſue, 


And give to Titus old Veſpaſian's due. 


Ambition ſigh'd: She found it vain to cruſt 
The faithleſs column and the crumbling buſt: 20 
Huge moles, * —_— ſtretch'd from ſhore to. 

ſhore, | 

Their ruins periſh'd; and 4 place no ma 
Convinc'd, ſhe now contracts her vaſt deſign, - 
And all her triumphs ſhrink into a coin. 
A narrow orb each crouded conqueſt keeps, 25 
Beneath her palm here ſad Judea weeps. 


See the Cirque falls, th* unpillar'd temple nods, 
Streets pav'd with heroes, Tyber choak'd with gods; 
Till Peter's keys ſome chriſten'd Jove adorn, 
And Pan to Moſes lends his pagan horn : 

See graceleſs Venus to a virgin turn'd. 

Ver. 18. This verſe is incomparably beautiful ; infinuating 
both the laudable partiality in mankind to aggrandiſe ſo good a 
man as Titus even to the injury of his father, and the prevalent 
diſpoſition in favour of the young before antiquated merit; accord- 
ing to that animated apoſtrophe of Gray, conveyed in ſuch a - 
pleaſing image : . 

* The farm, that in thy noon-ide were bor ? | 
Gone to ſalute the rifing morn.” 

Ver, 22. © The wind paſſeth over it, and it is gone; mts 
#lace thereof ſhall know it xo more :” ſays the P/almyf, cili. 16. in 
a ſtile of ſuperior elevation, with perfect ſimplicity. 

Ver. 25. The deſcription of this and the five following lines 
in particular is admirable indeed: that image of Juda, weeping 
beneath her palm, was ſelected with exquiſite judgement, and 


Now 


exhibits a moſt pathetic and intereſting picture. 
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"Now ſcantier limits the proud arch confine, 


And ſcarce are ſeen. the-proſtrate Nile or Rhike ; 
A ſmall Euphrates through the piece is roll'd, -- | 


And little eagles wave their wings in gold. 0 


The Medal, faithful to its charge of fame, 
Through elimes and ages bears each form and name: 


In one ſhort view ſubjected to our eye, 


Gods, emp'rors, heroes, ſages, beauties, lie, | 
kg ſharpen d ſight pale antiquaries pore, 35 
h' inſcription value, but the ruſt adore. 
4 the blue varniſh, that the green endears, 
The ſacred ruſt of twice ten hundred years 
To gain Peſcennius one employs his ſchemes, _ 
One graſps a pech in __ eons. _” - 
| 92 E. pig "Pine 


Ver. 36. This foppry of use is of ren ae 80 


Juvenal, xiii. 148. 


Pocula adorandz rubiginis ...... | 
The maſſy cups of ruft adorable. 
Ver. 38. A moſt ingenious and ludicrous mode of exaggers- 


f 


_ . tion, ſell more happily TOs Prologue to the Satire, 


ver. Wwe. 
"Fall eos youre Gaikirk did he once reply ? 


THREE THOUSAND sus went down on We/fted's lye. 
OA A CRE: and excur- 


five eye of Butler: Hudibras, ii. 1. 3. 


Of men, that walk'd when they were dead; 
And cows of monſters brought to-bed : - 
Of hail-ſtones, big as pullet's eggs, 
And puppies whelp'd with Twics Two LOS. 5 
Ver. 39. At a view of a collection of coins belonging to Lord 
Pembroke, when Sir Andrew Fountain and ſeveral others were pre- 
ſent ; a /ix-pence of Oliver Cromavell's, which is exceedingly rare, 


— 
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MISOBLLANIES; 


Poor Vadins, long with. learned, lern dendur d. 
Can taſte qo! plgaſure ſince his ſhield was ſeour'd 5"! 
And Curio, reſtleſs hy che fair dne s. de, no) 2 
Sighs for an Otho, and neglects his btide f! 
Their's is the vanity, the learning thine: 4 
Touch'd by thy hand, again BRome's glories hin 
Her gods and godlike heros riſe to view. Inn 
And all her faded garlands bloom asẽẽ. 21) 06 
Nor bluſh, theſe ſtudies thy regatd engage; 
Theſe pleas'd the fathers of poetic. rages ©1150) * 50 
The Verſe! and Sculpture bore: an equal. part, 
And Art reflected images ta Art. 
Oh when ſhall Britain, conſcious of her claim, 
Stand emulous of Greek and Roman fame? 80 

In iving medals ſee her wars mroll'd, * 


And vanguilh'd ain abr ede gold?” 
Here, 
eh be, ue ind W 
on the point of being ſhut, this coin was milling.” Tbe compaly 
al afected extreme aſtodiſhnyedt, and coaſented w'x ſearch} but 
no diſcovery was made. [I the courſeof a ear or to,” a Ar- 

jence of Olivers appeared in the cabinet of Sir Aegi Plate,. | 
It was concluded, that the ambition of poſſeſſing ati urls, is he 
miſtakenly concluded, had induced the Kyight 10 Gotbtmit this 
precious charge to the temporary cuſtody” of his Remach and 
bowels, which delivered up their truſt at the ſummbns of A geptle 
cathartic ; too gentle, however, to'purge alſp his Fepurarior;” 7 

Ver. 44: He finely ridicules « parallel exceſs of ferns tact 
ment in his Moral Ef, M. 167: © © ay ROUT We 
| She, while her lover pants upon her breaft, © Oe” 

Can mark the figiites 06 an Thdlan cht. 
Ver. 56. There is 4 pregriancy of expreſſion in ls fine; cba. 

inn Ie | 
X | 


oe: 
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Here, riſing bold; the patriot's honeſt face 

There warriors frowning in hiſtoric . 

Then future ages wiel delight all ſee" © | 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's looks' e 6 
Or in fair ſeries laurell'd i bards be err e 


A Virgil chere, and here an Addiſon. Nang 
Then ſhall thy Cx ados, (and let me call. hi wine); 

On the caſt ore, another Pollio, ſnin;,̃ 
With aſpect open ſnall erect his head. 65 


And round the orb in laſting — 1 BAT 
« gtateſman, yet friend to truth! . | 
e eee Abe 
Be SH: 225 24s NTT INTE be pg 
OS ore ffi 1 05 lurch tad 
ſenſe in the fame compaſs, „ 
reflifies in the moſt honourable manger. en hed; 
only recorded on gold, but furnyb the gold, which 
ſubjugation. 

Ver. 57. hongft face. The colloquial familiarity of this/phraſe 
unfits it for dignified poetry. Dryden Fraun 
Wee ee 

Et quocgnque deus cixcdm capar egit bongfum : 1 
On whate'er fide he turns his bong? farr. 

Ver. 58. So Mr. Ad ink in e om Th * 

in a ile ſufficiently langvid and profie 3 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renn. 
And emperors in Parian marble frown. * + 

"Pas: 61. Ae clegrny compliment. ao this Ieihlont waiter, 
in a cguplet. of ſupreme - excellence. No man more forward to 
commend contemporary worth than qur author, | ; 

Ver, 67. Stateſman, ye, friend to truth, &c.] It ſhould be re- 
- membered, that this poem was written to be printed before 
Mr. Addiſon's Diſcourſe on Medals, in which there is the following 


r ne 
« a modern 


6 i? 


ö As. 99 78. 
0 + 
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Foo 
eee, ee e 79 
« Ennobled by himſelf, by all 
* And pred, ae by the. 2 lov'd.” 
| 80 Feine © r. 
1 2 02042040 tat ,. 0 
«« modem legend is its, diffaliwonaſy. 1 1 
whole de of a meds orer-ran wit f One would fancy the. 
i« author had 2 defign of being Ciceronian—but it is not only 
«« the tediouſneſs of theſe inſcriptions that I find fault with ; ſup- 
poſing them of a moderate length, why muſt they be in verſe ? 
„We ſhould be ſos tho title of e 
2 Ppt 1 22208 ach d] Hd 0.9 


er. 67. ui his Bo) fr dere, did ug 
r 
even among their wirr, afid 'is in r, genen e | 
r 11 fi 21318, 

er. 68.  Dryde's tranſlation of Pere, dt U 3. 112 

White as thy fame, and as thy honour clear. 


Ver. 72. And prais d, pnenvy'd, by the Myje be loud. © way 
not likely that men'sRing in ſo different ſpheres 1 were thoſe of 
Mr. Craggs and Mr. Pope, thould have their friendſhip diſfurbes 
by envy. we moſt ſuppoſe thin that ſome circumſtances in the! 
friendihip of Mr." Pope and Mr. Adin avs; by bb af 


* 
* 


ww . 


Feet PIER EY in the notes, P. 4 
ee e eee 1 . "ix ite 
1 Al ng” THF bit” bt 2 d a no W 
ck 82 ol TH Th 5 r boꝛcuaDο 
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d £40712} = 320 vt 
So 'CH e the hows & thy bes- Poet * 
Till Death. untimely ſtopp d his tuneſul tongue. 
Oh juſt beheld. and loſt ! admir'd and mord 
Wich ſoſteſt manners; gentleſt ale ard! 
Bleſs· d in each ſcience, bleſd d in ev'ry ſtrain ! 4 


Dear to the Mufe ! to mene | 
WA Ag" W 0 bs: is a5 a For 


G \ ” 
— 


4 
2 »- | W A 7 


ee This Beide was fem t0/the Earl. b Oxford. with Dr. Pa- 
nell's poems publiſhed. by our author, after the ſaid Eazl's im- 
priſopment is the Tower, and repeat, in nns * 
* N TN GC bens 0 

This epiftle is, in my opinion, f firſt rate een not 
inferior to the beſt pieces of our author. It reflects equal 
honour on the poet, the patron, and the panegyriſt. Genius is 
never occupied with greater credit to herſelf, than when the is 
celebrating congenial accompliſhments. The too common anti- 
pathy of bard to bard, as ancient as the days of Hſod, contributes 
to recommend the generoſity and magnanimity of ſuch a conduct. 
Ver. 3. This is an imitation of a paſſage in Virgil, En. vi. 870. 

Oſtendent terris hunc tantum fata, nec ultra 


which 
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For him, thou oſt haſt bid the world anend, GE 
Fond to ſorget che ſtateſan in the friend ; 
For Swirt und him, deſpis'd the farce * 0 
The ſober ſollis of the wiſe and great: 1e 
Dextrous, thd cru fa ning, erbdud to quit, 
And pleag'd to ſbape ſtotm Flattery eo Wir. a 
Abſent or dend, Mill let à friend be deur, 
(A ſigh the dent claims, the Gad — 4 110d h 


Recall- that elos'd thy wwillome day Ake 15 
Still hear thy maar m his Living A 5 
| : 9barfr 2: 169135" \ tal = 
558M 3aviil yi bs bovis SOM 5473 
which I will — to the Engl 8 — 
| zan 
This youth, the bliGful vifon of ü d 6. 


+ Shalf juſt on earth be ſhewn; and Thatdhi'd h up. 


ee offends againſt grammatical propriety, as in many 
6milar" inſtances unnotieed, by writing l, for bebulden, which 


is the regular parriciple of the verb behold.” las 
Ver. 7. Attend is not e 
The thought is in de, Epift. H. 1. = 


i e Ceſar, 


1 


Ver. 10. There ſeems to my judgement an incongruity in this 
aſſociation of cha- ; Should he nat have written, Y | 


| "The lober falls of th She provd and great? /; 
00 otherwiſe diſtinguiſhable from the freaks of Bedlamites, ban 3 


| ated by men no literally frantic. 
Ver. 14. 5 i ts enhning Has af Homer Od, 97 
Trro w nay vegas oioy tip: i porous + ei 
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Who, careleſs now f int reſt 6 
Perhaps fqrgets that Oxrono cer: was great * * 
Or deeming meaneſt what we greateſt call, 
Beholds thee glorious onlyrid thy fall. 0 
And ſure, if ought belo the ſeats, divine ( 
Can touch immortals, tis a, ſoul like chine: 
A ſoul ſupreme, in each hatd inſtance ty d, 
Above all pain, all paſſion, and: all pride, il 2 
The rage of pow ir, the blaſt of public breath. 
The luſt of lucre, and the dread. of dean 

In vain to deſerts. thy retreat is made; 
Tos on _— thee to thy ene . 

| > ſnag Ni 7 'Tis 


\4$ a 
" SITE + ; +6ape-Þ 5; A 1 


i 
Ye. 18, „%% w tt 
introduced ; and pregnant with, morality and pathos, I deem 
It ſcarcely inferior to that happy effort of his pen in celebration 
of another illuſtrious public character; which, with the exceptioꝝ 
of one languid and undignified expreſſion, is a: ſpecimen of 
true ſublimity : | _ 29 
5 ' Conſpicuous ſcene ! another het is nigh, _ to ballert 


Err A” "ABR 
Shall be no more than 'Tully dr than Hyde ! De 
Ver. 26: A vigotous Ane, in Which the Alliteration hat 1 
excellent effect. The common epre ohn, “ the fear of death,” 
would have been far leſs nervous and emphatical. And our poet 
frequently employs the term Ju, to denote the vicious exceſ; of 
| CEN OR Ny mung 
hs Fab ewe. PE 
Ge eek LAetat 
Ver. 28. It is amuſing to compare the ſerene majeſty of this 
ſentiment on the preſent occaſion with the ſarcaſtic humonr of the 
ſame c 
intellect, 
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'Tis hers the brave man's lateſt ſteps to trace, 
Rejudge his acts, and dignify diſgrace. _ 30 
When Int'reſt calls of all her ſneaking train, 
And all th' oblig d deſert, and all the vain; | 

She waits, or to the ſcaffold, or the cell, 

When the laſt ling'ring friend has bid farewell. 
Ev'n now ſhe ſhades thy ev'ning walk with bays, 35 
(No hireling ſhe! no proſtitute to praiſe!) 

Ev'n now, obſervant of the parting ra, 
Eyes the calm ſun-ſet of * various Ws. | 


intellect, e e eee Tos od 
and ſucceſs. 
What walls can guard me, 6 
They pierce my thickets, thro* my grot they glide ; 
By land, by water, they renew the charge; 
They ſtop the chariot, and they board the barge. 
Prologue to the Satires. 
How lively the thoughts, how appropriate the diction of this 
paſſage! And the reader muſt excuſe my zeal for a favourite 
author, if I ſolicit his attention to the ſuperlative merits of this 
cond eee ne ne RO IEEE 
dation can do juſtice. 
Ver. 36. 80 Mr. Gray in a fimilar ſtrain, and with equal 
beauty, in his Ode on the Inflallation : 
Lo! Grana waits to lead her blooming band: 
Not obvious, not obtruſive, She 
No vulgar praiſe, no venal incenſe flings. 
Ver. 38. Various day. ner: hc, Fortin 
in his excellent Ode on Time. 
X 4 Obſcura 


# 


Is 
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Through Fortune's cloud one truly great can fee, - 
Nor fears to tell, that MozTimeR is he. 
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Obſcura eteco ſæcla flentis; T 
8 . 4 : * 7 "if f 
Dieſque'pluinis verficoloribus,7/”; 1 07 1 
- -  Annique, volventeſque menſes, ft 1 94 
1 * 
Talmigeum comitantur axem. MoD e 
| 1 > 
Ages, that glide their ſilent ways . | 
une qual month, the | 
'Th uneq month, rolling year, J 
a. / ? © % 
In wariegated plumes the day, eats 
All, all attend thy thundering car 
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A $0UL as full of worth, as void of pride, 

Which nothing ſeeks to ſhew, or needs to hide, 
Which nor to guilt, nor feat, ſts cautioh owes, 
And boaſts a warmth that from no paſſion flows. 


A face untaught to feign z. a judging eye, 1 } 


That darts ſevere upon a riſing lie, 


And ſtrikes a bluſh through frontleſs flattery. 
All 
Anus in Virgil, after a long ſojourn amidſt the baleful 
ſtreams, the mournful plains, and all the horrors of gloomy 
Tartarus, is at laſt refreſhed by the luminous æther and ver- 
dant meads of the manſions of the bleſſed. The reverſe of this 
proceſs muſt now be experienced by the reader of Mr. Pope. 
For the incomparable beauties of the preceding pile, ſhe muſt 
exchange, by no feet tranſition, the meanneſs of the preſent ; 
which appears, to my taſte, wholly deſtitute of that elegance of 
thought and gracefulneſs of language, ſo eminently characteriſtic 
of our author. Had this He been anonymous, Pope is the laſt 
poet in the world, to wham I ſhould have aſcribed a production, 
nnn protons 
+ In the year 1720. P. 
Ver. 5. Thus Gray, in ſtrains worthy of his own genius and 
. Thy 
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All this thou wert; and being this before, 
Know, Kings and Fortune cannot make thee more. 
Then ſcorn to gain a friend by ſervile ways, 10 
Nor wiſh. to loſe a foe theſe virtues raiſe ; 

But candid, free, ſincere, as you began, 
Proceed a Minifter, but ſtill a man, 

But not (exalted to whate er . | 
Aſham'd of any friend, not ev'n of me: 15 
The patriot's plain, but untrod, path purſue ; 
If not, tis I muſt be aſham'd of you. 


wur oY — A 4 * * AJ 
Thy liberal hear, thy judging . > 4s 
The flower unheeded ſhall deſcry ; | 52 
And bid it round heav'n's altars ſhed | bs boys 
| © The fragrance of it's bluſhing head. | 
' * 2 N 14 4 1 
1 1 
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Tuts: veeſk be eine; ans Gets colin 
This, from no venal or. ungrateful Muſe. -/i+ | 
Whether. thy hand ſtrike out ſome ſter deſiga, 


Where life awakes, and dawns at ev ry ut li W. 


* This Epiſtle, and the two followiag, were written 
before the ref; and originally printed in 171% Pl 


Ver. 24 wennd, © His PT how nnk | 


* his hint choſen by e. He never exchanged -praiſe 
« for monty.” Dr. Fobn/on, of our poet. And of his gratitude, 
kis warm and inceſſant praiſe of Dryden frniſhed of irſelf be- 
dant teſtimon y. * ern W 
Ver. 4. — and-downs are ill afldciaed, and 
tempt a parody, to preſerve che conſiſtency of the figure': 
Where life ales, and yowns at every line. 

The next couplet is better, though injured by the imperſect 
rhymes maſs and face. Goon by Heme Meow, | has 
more ſucceſsfully adorned the ſame ideas: 8 N 
| See, in their courſe cach tranſyory mog, . * 
Fix'd by his touch, a laſting eſſence tk: 3 

Each dream, in Fancy's airy colouring wroug ; 
„ | 


1 Or 


— 
ot 
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Or blend in beauteous tints the colour'd maſs, 5 
And from the canvaſs call the mimic face: 
Read theſe inſtrutive leayes, in which conſpire 
Freſnoy's cloſe art, od Does native fire : 
And reading wiſh, like theirs, our fate and fame, 
So mix'd our ſtudies, and ſoJoin'd'our name; 10 
Like them to ſhine through long ſucceeding age, 
So juſt thy kill, fo regular my rage. ＋ 
Smit with the love of ſiſter- arts we cane, 
And met congenial, mingling flame with flame; 
Like friendly colours found them both unite, 15 
And each from each contract new ſtrength and 1 
Ho ot in pleaſing taſks we wear the day, 
While ſummer funs roll unperceiv'd away? 
How Gt Gr Towly growing works pen, 
While kinages reflect foi art to art? 20 
How oft review : each finding like a friend 1 | ia 
Something t to blame, and ſomething to commend ? 
What flatt ring ſcenes our wand ring fancy yin a 
Rome pompous oo rifing to our Ls 


* Þ. My 7 


Ve. 18. A verſe of inimitable 1 | So og Bavix-g: 
„ ſæpè ego longos 29 Y | 
Cantando e een eee ales 5 des 
I could have once an dene. Dep. | 
nnn Penis, v. 41. 1 
Tecum etenim longos ebe e, pe 
Ver. 23. This diviſion of the poem is extremely fine, 1h 
his beſt manner. The twenty- fixth verſe, with a font — 
once occupied a Nation in the Lay Wie 8 
Fila with ideas of fair Italy, " 


al 1 
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Tagen ver the Alpsriethnks we fly vi +> by 
Fir'd with ãdeas of fainIealyy O09 oo 
With'chee, on'Raphaet's monument I mourn, | 
Or wait iafpiring'dreams at Maro's:urty:- 
With thee repoſe-where Tully once was laig, 
Or ſeek ſome ruin's (formidable ſhades: Jo 
While Fancy brings the'vaniſh'd or to view, 
And builds'imagigary Rome anew, 0 oo 
Here thy well. ſtudied marbles fix a pes 150 
And fading Freſco here demands a'figh: > 
Each heav'nly piece'utweary'd we compare, 
Match Raphael's grace with thy lov'd Guide's by 
Caracci's ſtrength; Coreggio's ſofter line, | 
Paulo's free ftroke,:and Tixian's warnith' b 
Ho fiaiſh'd with Muſtrious toll appeurs 
This ſmall, well-peliſh'd gem, the work r ho 
Yet ſtill how faint by precept is expteß d 4 
The living image in the painter's breaſt? * 5 1 
Thence endleſs ſtreams of fair ideas flow, | 
Strike in the ſketch, or in the picture glow; _ 


Ver. 28. A moſt elegant alluſion to a praftice K 
prophets ; mentioned by Virgil, Ea. vu. 88. | 
Ver. 30. We have already ſeen him adorn welt 7 2 with 
even a ſublimer and more delicate ſtrain of poeſy, (which we 
thould ſcarcely have conceived) in his Windſor Foreſt, ver, 265. 

I ſeem thro” conſecrated walks to rove ; 

I bear ſoſt muſic die along the grove: 1 © 

Led by the found, Saves Gen fate en us 

By god-like poets venerable made. 


* Freſnoy employed above vyenty years in finiſhing his 
Poem. P. 
Thence 


\ 
12 Mises 
Thence Beauty, waking alk her forms, ſupplies, 48 


An Angel's ſweetneſs, or eyes. 
M.uſe l at that name thy ſacbeii ſorrows ſned, 
Thoſe tears eternal that embalm the dead! 
Call round her tomb each object of deſire, 37 
Each purer frame inform d with purer N 251 5 
Bid her he all that cheers or ſoftens. life, = 
The tender ſiſter, daughter, friend, ie O 
Bid her be all that makes mankind adore; v3 91214 
Then view this marble, and be vain no more! 
et ſtill her charms in breathing paint engage; 55 
Her modeſt cheek ſhall arm a future ag. 
Beauty, frail flow'r that ev'ry ſeaſon fears, 2 113 
Blooms in thy colours for a thouſand: years. 
Thus Churchill's race ſhall other hearts N | 
And other beauties 'envy Worſley's eyes; 60 
Each pleaſing Blount ſhall endleſs: ſmiles brides, 
And ſoft Belinda's bluſh: for ever glow, {4 
Ver. 47. Warburton obſerves, that * the following verſes 
would have made the fineſt epitaph in the world :”” and, in my 
own opinion, the world cannot exhibit .a ſpecimen of poetry, 
more warmly glowing, or more tenderly pathetic. The ſecond 
verſe eſpecially is inſpiration itſelf; and melts the ſoul into a 
filent * of inexpreſſible delight: 5 
re Thoſe tears eternal, that embalm the dead 1”, 


Ver. 62. ' As I xadiced cn a thre anti; Wet 
obſerve, that our poet has touched, with a hand no lefs maſterly, 
the ludicrous fide of the ſame ideas. Thus in his Moral Effay: : 

That live- long <vig, which Gorgon's ſelf *. Own, 
Eteraal Fackle takkes in Pacian one, wet - 
And 
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Oh laſting as thoſe colours may they ſhine, | 
Free as thy ſtroke, yet faultleſs as thy line; 
New graces yearly like thy works diſplay, 65 
Soft without weakneſs, without glaring gay 
Led by ſome rule, that guides, but not conſtrains; 
And finiſh'd more through happineſs than pains. 
The kindred arts ſhall in their praiſe conſpire, 
One dip the pencil, and one ſtring the lyre. 70 
Yet ſhould the Graces all thy figures place, 
And breathe-an air divine on ev'ry face; + = 2 
And in his Danciad:: . F 8 

r +I" ada 
And the fre womit run for ever g s. 

Vary. This concluſion is highly finiſhed ;. equally. dif 
tinguiſhable ſor n 
expreſſin. > 

Ver. 68. NY none — Srver 
Empyricus tells the ſtory (Pyrrh. byp. i. 12.) when Apellc; was 
painting a horſe, and wiſht to repreſent the um; after many 
repeated trials, the execution fell ſo far ſhort of his idea, that, in 
a fit of vexation and deſpair, he threw the ſponge, with which he 
wiped his palette, at the picture; and this happened to ſtrike ſo 
un RGING 
the horſe's mouth. 

In conformity to the ſame ſentiment our poet delivers himſelf 
in his Eſay on Critici/m, ver. 141. with reſpect to me and poetry, 
in remarks alike applicable to painting : 

Some beauties yet no precepts can declare ; 
For there's a happine/+ as well as care. | 
Muſic reſembles poetry ; in each | : 


a 


Are nameleſs graces, which no methods teach, 
And which a maſter hand alone can reach. 


Yet. 


rr 0 


Yet ſhauld the Muſes bid my numbers roll 
Strong as their charms, and gentle as their — * $5 
With Zeuris Helen thy Bridgewater vie, wag 
And theſe be ſung till /Granville's Myra die 
Alas! how little from the grave we claim 0! 
Thou ne ern e b 
i e eng 162.4 ni fat ens 10 U UT 
[ EY Nut HOST 4) «of } 


* 


e 75. Cicero een 
ing Invention, relates all dis circumſtances of this famous picture 
by Zeuxis with great minuteneſs : to whoſe narrative I refer the 


reader. 
Ver. 76. It is plain, that our poet was not unmindful of the 
noble author here celebrated ; as the paſſage before us is a clear 
imitation of the conclaon of Lord Lans, Poem on the 
Progrifo of R, alt ee ceo i \ .z97 
0! Knelter, IE + AI 
Clear like thy paint, and like thy pencil ſtrong: 155 
I beſe matchleſs beauties ſhould recorded be, 
Immortal in my verſe, as in thy gallery. 9 11 
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TO MISS BLOUNT; 


WITH THE WORKS OF VOLTURE. 


" woecsoco ooo» 
1 5 


IN cheſe gay thoughts the Loves and Graces ſhine; 
And all the writer lives in ev'ry line; 

His eafy art may happy Nature ſeem, 

Trifles theraſelves are elegant in him. 

Sure to charm all was his peculiar fate, $ 
W ho without flatt'ry pleas'd the fair and great; | 
Still with eſteem no leſs convers'd than read; 


With wit vel dard, and with books well-bred: 
His 


Ver. 3. Becauſe the perfection of Art is merely a faithful de- 
lineation of Nature developed: as he ſays in his Z/ay, ver. 88. 
Thoſe rules of old 4i/cower'd, not dewis'd, 70 

Are Nature fell, but Nature methodis'd. 

Ver. 5. This couplet is nerveleſs and inharmonious. 

Ver. 8. The qualities here commended are in themſelves of 
great excellence, and derive more value from the rarity of 
their occurrence. Mit, having a reſidence in ſuperior under- 
ſtandings, is but too prone to manifeſt it's ſupericaity by ſatire, 
which conſiſts in the di/paragement of others; in aggravating their 
defects, and extenuating their virtues : and that -clufon from 
lociety, which is inſeparable from the life of a ſtudent, has not | 

Y only 
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His heart, his miſtreſs, and his friend did ſhare; 
His time, the muſe, the witty, and the fair. 10 
Thus wiſely careleſs, innocently. gay, | 
Cheerful he play'd the trifle, Life, away; 

Till Fate ſcarce felt his gentle breath ſuppreſt, 

As ſmiling infants ſport themſelves to reſt. 

Ev'n rival wits did Voiture's death deplore, 15 
And the gay mourn'd, who never mourn'd before; 
The trueſt hearts for Voiture heav'd with ſighs, 
Voiture was wept by all the brighteſt eyes: 

The Smiles and Loves had dy'd in Voiture's death, 
But that for ever in his lines they breathe. - a 


— « perſuaſion of Inellefual re 
eminence, which leads us to undervalue the endowments and 
purſuits of others, and thus deſtroys that attentive. condeſcenſion, 
and compliance to their humours and diſpoſitions, in which true 
politengſi conſiſts; but alſo debars us from that indiſcriminate 
communication with mankind, and thoſe amicable colliſions of 
ſocial intercourſe, which gradually wear away the aſperities of 
temper and the protuberances of ſelfiſh affection; whence origi- 
nate the chief obſtacles to the coaleſcencies- and correſpondencies 
of good breeding. 

Ver. 9. The expletive did is a | conſiderable blemiſh *to this 
verſe, placed as it is next to the verb. | Not ſo in verſe fifteenth, 

Ver. 12. The morality of this line ſhould not paſs without 
reprehenſion. Surely it is no trivial offence to repreſent the Life 
of man, which is the prelude to an eternity of being. an eternity 
eſſentially influenced in it's happineſs by this previous exiſtence, 
as a trifle; and it is an additional Nene to ſpeak with applauſe 
of playing away this trifle. _ 
Ver. 19. The rhymes of this couplet are wretchedly defective, 

and the conceit contemptibly puerile: nor have I much commen- 


. 4 
Let 
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Let the ſtrict life of graver mortals be 
A long, exact, and ſerious comedy; 
In ev'ry ſcene ſome moral let it teach, 
And, if it can, at once both pleaſe and preach. 
Let mine, an innocent gay farce appear, 26 
And more diverting ſtill than regular; 
Have hymour, wit, a native eaſe and grace, 
Though not too ſtrictly bound to time and place: 
Critics in wit, or life, are hard to pleaſe; _ 
Few write to thoſe, and none can live to theſe. 30 
Too much your Sex is by their forms confin'd, 
Severe to all, but moſt to Womankind ; 
Cuſtom, grown blind with age, muſt be your guide; 
Your pleaſure is a vice, but not your pride; 
By Nature, yielding, ſtubborn but for fame; 35 
Made ſlaves by honour, and made fools by ſhame. 
Marriage may all thoſe petty tyrants chaſe, 
But ſets, up one, a greater, in their place: 
Well might you wiſh for change, by thoſe accurs'd, 
But the laſt tyrant ever proves the worſt. 40 
Still in conſtraint your ſuff ring ſex remains 
Or bound in formal, or in real chains: 

Ver. 33. It is an ingenious and lively thought, to repreſent 
Cuſtom, which produces gradually an inſenſibility to the particu= 
larities of manner, as blind with age. The next verſe is miſer- 
ably lame and infipid. 

Ver. 41. There are a few good lines between this, and the 
concluſion of the next paragraph; ſave that her outward part i 
verſe fifty-fifth is an inelegant and mean expreſſion: and i 


the general tenour of them falls below the cuſtomary correQueſy 
4 
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Whole years neglected, for ſome months ador'd, 

The fawning ſervant turns a haughty lor. 

Ah quit not the free innocence of life, 45 
For the dull glory of a virtuous wife ; . 

Nor let falſe ſhews, nor empty titles pleaſe: 

Aim not at joy, but reſt content with eaſe. 

The Gods, to curſe Pamela with her pray'rs, © 

Gave the gilt coach and dappled Flanders mares, ge 

The ſhining robes, rich jewels, beds of ſtate, 

And, to complete her bliſs, a Fool for mate. 

She glares in balls, front-boxes, and the ring, 

A vain, unquiet, glitt'ring, wretched thing! 

Pride, pomp, and ſtate, but reach her outward part; 

She ſighs, and is no Ducheſs at her heart. 56 

Bout, Madam, if the Fates withſtand, and you 

Are deſtin'd Hymen's willing victim too; 
Truſt not too much your now reſiſtleſs charms ; 
Thoſe, age or ſickneſs ſoon or late diſarms; 60 


* 
* 
* 


Ver. 53. This is elegant, but infaitely exceoded by « Me 
paſſage in his ſecond Moral Eſſay, ver. 251. 
That charm ſhall grow, while what fatigues the ring, 
Flaunts and goes down an unregarded thing. 
Ver. 59. The moral and ſentiment of this and the rhree next 
verſes are equally juſt and important, and excellently delivered. 
To the ſame purport in the Rape of the Lock, v. 31. he enforces 
this maxim with much vivacity of humour : | 
And truſt me, dear ! Gend-bumenr can prevail, 
When airs, and flights, and ſcreams, and ſcolding fail. 
Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll ; 
Charms ſtrike the fight, but merit wins the foul, fs 


| Good 
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Good humour only teaches.charms to laſt, - + 
Still makes new conqueſts, and maintains the paſt, 
Love, rais'd on Beauty, will like that decay ; 
Our hearts may bear its ſlender chain a day; 
As flow'ry bands in wantonneſs are worn, 65 
A morning's pleaſure, and at ev'ning torn : 
This binds in ties more eaſy, yet more ſtrong, 
The willing heart, and only holds it long. 

Thus Voiture's ® early care ſtill ſhone the ſame, 
And Monthauſier was only chang'd in name: 70 
By this, ev'n now they live, ev'n now they PIR 
Their wit ſtill ſparkling, and their flame ſtill warm. 

Now crown'd with myrtle, on th' Elyſian coaſt, 
Amid thoſe lovers, joys his gentle ghoſt : 

Pleas'd, while with ſmiles his happy lines you view, 
And finds a fairer Rambouillet in you. NT 
The brighteſt eyes of France inſpir'd his mule; - 
The brighteſt eyes of Britain now peruſe ; 

And dead, as living, 'tis our author's pride 

Still to charm thoſe who charm the world beſide, 80 


Ver. 73. An alluſion to Virgil, En. vi. 442. 
Hic, quos durus amor erudeli tabe peredit, rs 
Secret celant calles, et myrten circum 


Silva tegit. | 
Here the ſad victims of Love's waſting pow'r 


In paths ſequeſter d ſhrouds the myrtle boxwer. 

Ver. 80. Itjs much to be regretted that this beautiful conclu- 
nnn 
Phraſe as “ the world dh hy 
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TO THE hg E. 


ON HER LEAVING THE TOWN AFTER THE CORONATION\(S. 


——— - - - 


As ſome fond virgin, whom her mother's care 
Drags from the town to wholeſome country-air, 
Juſt when ſhe learns to roll a melting eye, 

And hear a ſpark, yet think no danger nigh; 
From the dear man unwilling ſhe muſt ſever, 5 
Yet takes one kiſs before the parts for eyer: 
Thus from the world fair Zephalinda flew, 1 
Saw others happy, and with ſighs withdrew; 
Not that their pleaſures caus'd her diſcontent, 

She ſigh'd not that they d. but that ſhe went. 10 


Ver. 4. This is ungrammatical. OPEN 
evidently required him to write, | 
And hears a ſpark, yet thinks no danger nigh. - 

Ver. 9. There ſeems a reſemblanee here to Lucretius, ii. 3. 
Non quia vexan quenquam eft jucunda voluptas,  . 

Sed quibus ipſe malis careas, quia cernere ſuave eſt. 

Not that another's pain is our delight, 
But pains unfelt produce the pleaſing fight. Dryden. 


* Coronation] of King George I. 1715. P. : 
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She went to plain-work, and to purling brooks, | 
Old-faſhion'd halls, dull aunts, and croaking rocks: 
She went from op'ra,'park, afſembly,'play,” 
To morning walks, and pray'rs three hours a day; 
To part her time twixt reading ene "re 
To muſe, and ſpill her ſolitary tea gf” 
Or o'er cold coffee trifle with the ſpoon, &b 2600176 
Count the ſlow clock, and dine aud 20 wins; 91 
Divert her eyes with pictures in the fire, 

Hum half a tune, tell ſtories to the ſquire, 20 
Up to her godly garret after ſeven, _ 

There ſtarve and Pray. for that's * * to aber n. 


V 12. o bee balls A part of ſuch a manſion, 26 
Gray has humorouſly deſcribed in his Long Story : | | 
| Rich windows, that exchuls nM | 
And paſſages that lead to nothing. 


Ver. 17. cold coffee. är 
by our early travellers of this beverage. © The Coffee,” ſays Her- 
bert, c is a drink, or rather bretb, black as ſoot : the Perfians ſip 
« it, as bot as their mouth can well ſuffer out of ſmall China 
cups: much drunk, though it pleaſe neither the eye nor taſte, 
«« being black and ſomewhat bitter 3 or rather reliſhed like burnt 
e cruſts : more wholeſome than toothſome : yet, howepyer jngrate 
or inſapory it ſeems at firſt, it becomes grate and delicious 
enough by cuſtom.” And Saxdys ſpeaks of it in ſimilar terms. 
Trifle, © I have much reſpe& for the Doctor. Tell him, if 
* he will come and dawdle with me ſome afternoon over a diſh of 

e tea, 1 ſhall take it kindly,” Dr. Jobnfor's Letters. | 


Ver. 22. The latter part of this line is mere expletive : equally 
deſtitute, in my opinion, of propriety and humour. The next 
paragraph is excellent, 


Y 4 8 Some 
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Some ſquire, perhaps, you take delight to rack; 
Whoſe game is Whiſk, whoſe treat a toaſt in ſack; - 
Who viſits with a gun, preſents. you birds, 285 
Then gives a ſmacking buſs, and cries, — No words! 
Or with his hound comes hallooing from the ſtable, 
Makes love with nods, and knees beneath a table; 
Whoſe laughs are hearty, though his jeſts'are coarſe, 
And loves you beſt of all things — but his horſe, 30 
In ſome fair evening, on your elbow. laid, 
You dream of triumphs in the rural ſbade ; 


= 


Ver. 30. Illuſtrative of this thought i is the following Epigram : 
I've loſt my miſtreſs, horſe, and wife; 
And, when I think on human life, 
Cry mercy *twas no worle | 
My miſtreſs ſickly, poor, and old; 
My wife d—d ugly, and a ſcold: 
Pm ſorry for my bent. | 
Ver. 32. This paſſage recals to memory ſome dan 
Thomſen's Seaſons, not leſs honourable to the generous ſenſibility 
of the man, than to the delicate imagination of the per. They 
are worthy to be deeply impreſſed on the mind of every female 
reader, as a defence againſt the moſt deſpicable and' 3 
the human ſpecies - the ſelfiſh deliberate ſeducer. | 
— 0400044066060: Ah ! then, ye fair! 
| Be gromly caution of your ſliding hearts : 
Dare not th' infectious ſigh ; the pleading look, 
Downcaſt and low, in meek ſubmiſſion dreſt, 
But full of guile. Let not the fervent tongue, 
Prompt to deceive, with adulation ſmooth, 
Gain on your purpos'd will : nor in the bower, 
Where woodbinds, flaunt, and roſes ſhed a couch, 
While evening draws her crimſon curtains round, 
Tru your ſoft minutes with betraying man. 


" ver, 970. 
In 
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In penſive thought recall the fancy'd.ſcene, 
See coronations riſe on ev'ry green: C4 
Before you paſs th' imaginary ſights 3s. 
Of lords, and earls, and dukes, and garter'd knights, 
While the ſpread fan o'erſhades your cloſing eyes; 
Then give one flirt, and all the viſion flies. 
Thus vaniſh ſceptres, coronets, and balls, 
And leave you in lone woods, or empty walls! 40 

So when your ſlave, at ſome dear idle time, 

(Not plagu'd with head-achs, or the want of rage}, 
Stands in the ſtreets, abſtracted from the crew, 
And while he ſees to ſtudy, thinks of you; 
Juſt when his fancy paints your ſprightly eyes, 45 
Or ſees the bluſh of ſoſt Parthenia riſe, _ 
Gay pats my ſhoulder, and you vaniſh quite, 
Streets, chairs, and coxcombs ruſh upon my ſight ; 
Vex'd to be ſtill in town, I knit my brow, 
Look ſour, and hum a tune, as you may now. 0 


Ver. 42. head-aches. He was much afflited with this diforder ; 
to which he alludes in the Prologue to the Satiren: ver. 37+ 

I fit with fad civility; I read 

With benen anguiſh and an aching bead. 174 


To 
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— — — 
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On be thou bleſs d with all that Heav'n can ſend; | 
Long health, long youth, long pleaſure, and a friend: 
Not with thoſe toys the fernale world admire, 
Riches that vex, and vanities that tire. 5 
With added years, if life bring nothing new, 5 
But like a ſieve let ev'ry bleſſing through; | 
Some joys ſtill loft, as each vain year runs o'er, 
And all we gain, ſome fad reflection more; 
Is that a birth-day ? *tis, alas ! too clear, 
Tis but the fun'ral of the former year. 10 
Let joy or eaſe, let affluence or content, | 
And the gay conſcience of a life well ſpent, 


* See Mr. Pope's will, at the end of vol. vi. This Lady, Mr. 
Pope's intimate friend, died in 1763. 
This is a very elegant copy of verſes. I hood hve preferred 


tne n0000000006 . pure pleaſure, and a friend. 
Ver. 11. In my judgement, this concluſion is excelled by no 
equal portion of his writings. It is penſively ſolemn, and ten- 
derly affectionate. 
es that is, either poſitive pleaſure, Wee 
m 
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Calm ev'ry thought, inſpirit every grace, 

| Glow in thy heart, and ſmile upon thy face. 

Let day improve on-day, and year on year, 15 
Withaut a pain, a trouble, or a fear; 

Till death unfelt that tender frame deſtroy, 

In ſome ſoft dream, or ecſtaſy of joy, 

Peaceful ſleep out the ſabbath of the tomb, 

And wake to raptures in a life to come. 20 


VARIATION, 


Ver. 15. Originally thus in the MS. | | 
And oh, face Death malt that fair Gume debe, "$1 
Die by ſome ſudden ecftacy of joy; 
In ſome ſoft dream may thy mild ſoul remove, 

e eee, ER N 
Ver. 17. So in his Ehife: 
Then 100, whon fire thall thy fir fame defray 
That cauſe of all my grief and all my joy / 
In trance extatic may thy pangs be drown'd., _ 
| He has improved, with much delicacy, the coarſeneſs of his orf- 


4 7 


"At mihi contingat veneris langueſcere motu, 
Cum moriar ; medium ſolvar et inter opus. 
| Ovid Amor. ii. 10. 36. 
Ver. 19. Nothing can be more exquiſitely beautiful, than 
this concluding couplet. There is a pretty thought in a Greet 
ſepulchral inſcription, which deſerves to be produced on this oc- 


nn 
Koyarai® dyn pn Nye rug œν ,t x 
Lo! Saon, Dio's ſon, here ſleeping lies 
A holy ay: ſay not, The virtzous ir. 
Ver. 20. As for me, I will behold thy face in righteouſneſs: 
I ſhall be ſatisfied, when I cual, with thy likeneſs,” _Plalm 
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TO MR. THOMAS SOUTHERN. 
on HIS BIRTH-DAY, 1742. 


— —— 


Rsior P to live, 8 to die, 

With not one fin but poetry, 

This day Tom's fair account has run, 

Without a blot, to eighty- one. 

Kind Boyle, before his poet, lays , 5 
A table, with a cloth of bays; | 

And Ireland, mother of ſweet ſingers, 

Preſents her harp ſtill to his fingers. 

The feaſt, his row'ring genius marks ; 
In yonder wild-gooſe and the larks ! 10 


Ver. 1. So our author, I think, elſewhere: 
| Reſigu d to die, or reſolute to live : 
conveying a ſingular truth, but one well ene by expe · 
rience, that more reſolution is required in many inſtances to ſup- 
port life, than to brave death. To this effect Corvley, on the late 
civil war. 
And cowardice did valour's place ſupply ; 
Like thoſe that kill themſelyes for fear to die. 
And upon the ſame principle Shake/pere ſays : 
e e -.. preſent fears 
Are leſs than horrible imaginings. 
Ver. 8, ber harp : that is, the figure of it on the table-cloth. 
=...” ©. 08 
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The muſhrooms ſhew his wit was ſudden ! 

And for his judgment, lo, a pudding ! 

Roaſt beef, though old, proclaims him ſtout ; 

And grace, although a bard, devour. 

May Tom, whom Heav'n ſent down to raiſe 15 
The price of prologues and of plays, 

Be ev'ry birth- day more a winner; 

Digeſt his thirty-thouſandth dinner 

Walk to his grave without reproach, ,.... 
And ſcorn a raſcal and a coach. 20 


Ver. 12. A diſh devoted to men of weight and alidity. Hence 
. Pope in his Vifs, with perfect propriety: 
With a pudding on Sundays, with ſtout humming liquor, 
And remnants of Latin to welcome the wicar : © 
which lines are admirably tranſlated by Bourne: 
Sabbata diſtinguat fartum, conviva ſacerdos, 
Docti ſermones, interiorque cadus. 
Ver. 14; So in his Imitations of Horace, book i. fat. 2. 
And, what's more rare, a poet ſhall ſay grace. 


To 
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0 MR. JOHN MOORE, ..: 


AUTHOR OF THE CELEBRATED WORM-POWDER. 


. 


H OW much, egregious Moore, are we 
Deceiv'd by ſhows and forms! © 
Whate ter“ we think, whate' er we ſee, 

All human kind are worms. © 


Man is a very worm by birth, | $ 
Vile, reptile, weak, and vain! 
A while he crawls upon the earth, 

Then ſhrinks to earth again. 


That woman is a worm, we find, | 
_  Feer ſince our Grand-dame's evil; | 10 
She firſt convers'd with her own kind, 
That ancient worm, the Devil. 


The learn'd themſelves we Book-worms name, 
The blockhead is a Slow-worm ; : 

The nymph, whoſe tail is all on flame, 15 
Is aptly term'd a Glow- worm. 15 


The fops are painted Butterflies, 
That flutter for a day; 


Ver. 12. Some kinds of /n, are called avm. 
Ver. 17. The expreſſion here is not accurately correſpondent 
to the intention of the author. He ſhould have written, 
The fops, tho/e painted butterflies, 
with the ſenſe ſuſpended to the third line. 


Firſt 
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Firſt from a worm they take their riſe, | 
And in a worm decay. 20 


The flatterer an Earwig grows; 
Thus worms ſuit all conditions; 
Miſers are muck-worms, ſilk-worms n 


And death- watches phyſicians. 


That ſtateſmen have the worm, is ſeen, „ 
By all their winding play; LY 
Their conſcience is a worm within, 
That gnaws them night and day. 


Ah Moore] thy ſkill were well r. f 

And greater gain would riſq J0 

If thou couldſt make the courtier void; 1 
The worm that never dies! 


O learned friend of Abchiurch-lane, 
| Who ſett'ſt our entrails free; . ae 
Vain is thy art, thy powder vain, - 35 
Since worms ſhall eat ev'n thee. * e 


Our fate thou only canſt adjourn 
Some few ſhort years, no more 
Ev'n Button's wits to worms ſhall turn, 
Who maggots were before. * 40 


Ver. 25. An aſſertion not leſs applicable to modern ſtateſmen 
of every country, than to their predeceſſors; if their conſcience 
be capable of torment from a violation of all the duties of diſ- 
intereſted and philanthropic governors ; from innumerable mur- 
n * 


THE 
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THE BASSET-TABLE: 
AN. ECLOGUE.s | 5 4 
vic paella 
CARDELIA. SMILINDA, 
unde.” 5 


'T HE Baſer-table ſpread, the Tailier come; 
Why ſtays SmiLixba in the dreſſing- room ? 
Riſe, penſive nymph, the Tailier waits for _ 


h SMILINDA. 
Ah, Madam, ſince my SHarer is untrue, 
I joyleſs make my once ador'd Ape. 5 
I ſaw him ſtand behind OukRELIA's chair, | 
And whiſper with that ſoft, deluding air, 
And thoſe feign'd ſigns which cheat the pho: + | 
" 


I muſt freely own, that I can i deſcry neither humour nor 
elegance in this eclogue. It ſeems to have been no voluntary 
effort of his genius, but a taſk impoſed on him : a circumſtance, 
which accounts for the mediocrity of the execution. It is in ſome 
meaſure a parody of Virgil's third eclegue ; which has been bur- 
| leſqued of late in a much happier vein of ridicule by the authors 
of the Probatiexary Odes, in a dialogue between Dr. Pretyman, the 
preſent Biſhop of Lincoln, and Mr. Banks, member for -Corf- 
Calle; the right honourable William Pitt being umpire. 
CARDELIA. 
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CARDELIA. 
Is this the cauſe of your romantic ſtrains? 
A. mightier grief my heavy hitart ſuſtains.” 10 
As you by Love, fo I by Fortune croſs d; 
One, one bad Deal, thret Septlevas ws loſt. - 
- SMILINDA, *' . - ' 
Is that the grief which you compar with mine? 
With eaſe. the ſmiles of Fortune I reſign 


Would all my gold in one bad Dea! were gone; 15 
Were lovely SHarPer mine, and mine alone. 


© CARDELIA, 
* lover loſt, is but a common care; 
And prudent nymphs againſt that change prepare: 
The KxAvx or CLuss thrice loſt: Oh! who could 
x a | 
This ene this unforeſeen diſtreſ?? 20 
SMILINDA. 
See Berry Lover ! very 2 propos, 
She all the cares of Love and Play does know: 
Dear BeTTy ſhall th' important point decide; 
BeTTy, who oft the pain of each has try'd; 
Impartial, ſhe ſhall ſay who ſuffers moſt,  , 25 
By cards ill-uſage, or by Lovers loft. e 
a LOVET. * 
Tell, tell your griefs ; attentive will I ſtay, 
Though time is precious, and I want ſome tea. 


Ver. 22. Like a line in Pomfrer : 
Sharp Juvenal, and amorous Ovid too, 
Who all the turns of love's ſoft paſſion inexw. 


2. CARD ERLIA. 
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 _ CARDELIA. | | 
| Behold this equipage, by Mathers wrought, 
With fifty guineas (a great pen worth) bought. 30 
See on the toothpick, Mars and Cupid ſtrive 
And both the ſtruggling figures ſeem alive. all 
Upon the bottom ſhines the Queen's bright face ; 
A myrtle foliage round the thimble-caſe, _ .. 
Jove, Jove himſelf, does on the ſciffars ſhine ; 35 
The metal, and the workmanſhip, divine 
SMILINDA. 
This fff box, — once the pledge of Sag 
love, | 
When rival beauties for the, preſent 6 ; 
At Corticelli's he the raffle won; 7 1 
Then firſt his paſſion was in public ſhown: 40 
HaAzARDIA bluſh'd, and turn d her head aſide, 
A rival's envy (all in vain) to hide. 
This ſruff-box, — on the hinge ſee brilliants bins 
This un- bor will I ſtake; the prize is mine. 


CARDELIA. | 

Alas! far leſſer loſſes than I bear, 45 

Have made a ſoldier ſigh, a lover ſwear. - _ 

And oh! what makes the difappointment hard, 
*T was my own lord that drew the fatal Ge 


Ver. 46. b 
the clauſes, he was betrayed into an impropriety: for what leſs 
rare than the oarhs of lowers ? He ſhould have ſaid, 


Alas! far leſſer loſſes than I bear, 
Have made a ſoldier figh, a par ſwear. 


In | 
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In complaiſance, I took the Queen he gave; 
Though my own ſecret wiſh was for the Knave. 50 
The Knave won Sonica, which I had choſe; 
And the next pets ws Sepileva I loſe. 

W 54 SMILINDA. 

But ah! what rend killing Canna 
The cruel thought, that ſtabs me to the heart ; 
This curs d OMARELAA, this undoing fair, 55 

By whoſe vile arts this heavy grief I bear; 

She, at whoſe name I ſhed theſe ſpiteful tears, 
She owes to me the very charms ſhe wears. 
An aukward thing when firſt ſhe came to town; 
Her ſhape unfaſhion'd, and her face unknown: 60 
She was my friend; I taught her firſt to ſpread 
Upon her fallow cheeks enliy'ning red: 
I introduc'd her to the park and plays; 
And, by my int'teſt, Cozens made her ſtays; 
Ungrateful wretch ! with mimic airs grown pert, 65 
She dares to ſteal my fav'rite lover's heart. 


CARDELIA. 
Wiretch that I was, how often have I ſwore 
When WinNALL Zally'd, I would pant no more? | 
I know the bite, yet to my ruin run; | 
And ſee the folly, which I cannot ſhun. 3 
| 44 LES, SMILINDA. 


Ver. 70. © In one of the rooms at Bath, my Lord Chefterfield 
met a young nobleman juſt arrived, who had the ſame failing, 
of fondneſs for gaming, with himſelf. He whiſpered to his 
« friend (pointing at the ſame time to ſome people, who ſtood 

we 9 I is by flight alane, 

; | « that 


r 
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| SMILINDA, 
How may maids have SHARPER's vows: ae 
ce dt | 
How many curs d the moment they -believ'd ? © 
Yet his known falſehoods could no warning prove: 


Ah! what is warning to a maid-in love? | 


CARDELIA. 

But of what marble muſt that breaſt be ferns 75 
To gaze on Baſſet, and remain unwarm'd ? | 
When Kings, Queens, Knaves, are ſet in decent rank; 
Expos'd in glorious heaps the tempting bank, 
Guineas, half-guineas, all the ſhining train; 

The winner's pleaſure, and the loſer's pain: 80 
In bright confuſion open Rouleaus lie, © 5 
They ſtrike the ſoul, and glitter in the eye. 

Fir'd by the fight, all Reaſon I diſdain 

My paſſions riſe, and will not bear the rein. 

Look upon Baſſet, you who reaſon boaſt ; 85 


" And Tee mmer. 


SMILINDA. | 
What more than marble muſt that heart compoſe, - 
Can hearken coldly to my SHarPeR's vows t 


ce that you can preſerve your purſe. The nobleman quitted the 
« room; and, on his return found, the earl engaged at play with 
ve theſe very harpies, whom by — 
Maty's Memoirs of Lord Cheſterfield. 
Ver. 81. 80 Philips in his beautiful Zpjfle from Copenbages : 
The hills, and dates, and the delightful woods, 
The flow'ry plains and filver-ſtreaming floods, 
By ſnow diſguis'd, in bright confuſion lie, | 
And with one dazzling waſte fatigue the eye. 


| Then, 
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Then, when he trembles ! when his bluſhes riſe ! 
When awful Love ſeems melting in his eyes! 90 
With eager beats his Mechlin cravat moves : 

He loves, — I whiſper to myſelf, He loves! 

Such unfeign'd-paſſion in his looks appears, 

I loſe all mem'ry of my former fears; 

My panting heart confeſſes all his charms, 95 
I yield at once, and fink into his arms: 

Think of that moment, you who prudence boaſt ; 
For ſuch a moment, prudence well were loſt. 


CARDELIA., 
At the Groom-porter's batter'd bullies play, 
Some Dukes at Marybone bowl time away. 100 
But who the bowl or rattling dice compares 
To Baſſet's heav'nly joys, and pleaſing cares? 


SMILINDA. 
Soft StmeLIceTTA dotes upon, a beau 

Prupina likes a man, and laughs at ſhow. 

Their ſev'ral graces in my SHARPER meet; 105 

Strong as the footman, as the maſter ſweet. 


Ver. 97. This verſe reminds me of that animated and rational 
apoſtrophe in Sterne: | 

« Ye clay-cold heads, and lukewarm hearts, that can argue 
« down or maſk your paſſions : tell me what fin is it that man 
ce ſhould have them? or how does his ſpirit ſtand accountable 
« to the Father of ſpirits, but for his conduct under them? 


Alas, poor Toricit Ll 96 %%% %%% %%% ſi ſic 
Omnia dixiſſes / 
2 2 LOVET. 
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| ceaſe your contention, which has been too longs 
I grow impatient, and the tea's too ſtrong. | 
Attend, and yield to what I now decide: ? | 
The equipage ſhall grace SMiLINDa's fide; 110 
The ſnuff-box to Carpeiia I decre. 
Now leave complaining, and begin your 7ea. 
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VERBATIM FROM BOILEAU. 


— 
* 


- 


UN JOUR dir UN AUTEUR, &c. 


ONce (taps an author, where 1 need not fp) 
Two trav'lers found an oyſter in their LOSS | 
Both fierce, both hungry; the diſpute grew ſtrong, - 
While, ſcale in hand, Dame Jufice paſs d along. 
| Before her each with clamour pleads the laws, 5 
Explain'd the matter, and would win the cauſe. 
Dame Juſtice weighing long the doubtful right, 
Takes, opens, ſwallows it, before their ſight. 
The cauſe of ſtrife remov'd fo rarely well, 
There take, (ſays Juftice), take ye each a ſbell. 10 
We thrive at Veſtminſter on fools like you: 
'T was a fat oyſter Live in peace—Adieu, 
1 . HY 

Ver. 11; It was an admirable repreſentation of two litlgants 
at law by an humorous artiſt. The de/endant, who had /of his 
cauſe, was exhibited in a ſitting poſture, weeping, and in rags : 
the ſucceſsful plaintiff was dancing, NAKED. 


Z 4 ANSWER . 
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ANSWER 
TO THE. FOLLOWING QUESTION or MRS, H.] | 


Wi 1 is Probier! Ha : 4 
Tis a beldam, | 
Seen with Wit and Beauty ſeldom. 
Tis a fear that ſtarts at ſhadows. 
'Tis (no, tisn't) like Miſs Meadows. 
'Tis a virgin hard of feature, 5 
Old, and void of all good-nature; 8 
Lean and fretful; would ſeem wiſe; 
Vet plays the fool before ſhe dies. 5 
Tis an ugly envious ſhrew, | 
That rails at dear Lepel! and you. 10 


/ 


Ver. 10. Lepell: a lady frequently celebrated for her — 
and accompliſhments by contemporary writers. 


OCCASIONED 


MIScRLLANIES. 8 


' OCCASIONED BY SOME VERSES 
i | 


OF RIS 


GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 


Musk! 'tis enough: at length thy labour ends, 
And thou ſhalt live, for Bucxino6yam commiends. 
Let crouds of critics now my verſe aſſail; 

Let Dennis write, and nameleſs numbers rail: 

This more than pays whole years of thankleſs pain; 
Time, health, and fortune, are not loſt in vain, 6 
SHEFFIELD approves, conſenting Phoebus bends, 

And I and Malice from this hour are friends. 


Ver. 6. How was his application to poetry thankly/; pain ; and 
how was his fortune off in this purſuit, when he ſays himſelf in 
his Imitations, 

But (thanks to Hamer) ſince I live and thrive, 
Indebted to no prince or peer alive ? 


PROLOGUE 
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A PROLOGUE 
BY MR. POPE, 


To a Play for Mr. Dsxx1s's Benefit, in 8 * 
blind, and in great Diſtreſs, mals aan ar: 


=mooraogece 


A 8 when that Hero, who i in each campaign 

Had brav'd the Goth, and many a Vandal ſlain, 

Lay Fortune-ſtruck, a ſpectacle of wo | 
Wept by each friend, forgiv'n by ev'ry foe; 

Was there a gen'rous, a reflecting mind, $ 
But pity'd BxLIs AR rus old and blind? FP 
Was there a Chief but melted at the ſight ? 
A common ſoldier who but clubb'd his mite? 
Such, ſuch emotions ſhould in Britons riſe, 
When preſs'd by want and weakneſs Dennis lies; 10 
Dennis, who long had warr'd with modern Huns, 
Their quibbles routed, and defy'd their puns ; - 

A deſp'rate bulwark, ſturdy, firm, and fierce, * 
Againſt the Gothic ſons of frozen verſe : 


Ver. 12. Their quibble rowed, and defy'd their puns] See Dun- 
ciad, note on ver. 63. b. i. 
Ver. 13. A agp rate bulwark, &c.] See Dunc. note on ver. 


How 


268. b. . 


» 0 


© 
+34 
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How chang'd from him who made the boxes groan, 
And ſhook the ſtage with thunders all his own ! 16 
Stood up to daſh each vain PxeTzvDEr's hope, 
Maul the French tyrant, or pull down the Porz! 

If there's a Briton then, true bred. and born, 

Who holds dragoons and wooden ſhoes in ſcorn; 20 
If there's a critic of diſtinguiſh'd rage ; 

If there's a ſenior who contemns this age; 

Let him to-night his juſt aſſiſtance lend, 

And be the Critic's, Briton's, Old Man's, friend. 


Ver. 15. urid, ii. 274. 
ä 0506+ QUANTUIN MNULALUS ab ulo 


Ver. 16, dud ok the age wth thndr al is 1 

Dunc. note on ver. 226. b. ij. 

Dennis invented the device of imitating thunder by a ball in a 
muſtard bowl. One day, on hearing this mimic thunder at the 
play-houſe; he ſtarted up in a paſſion, and exclaimed, «* By 
g= the raſcals will aft my du. but not my plays.” 

Ver. 17. Stood up to daſh, &c.] See Dunc. note on ver. 173. 

b. ui. 

Ver. 18. Maul the French tyrant—] See Dunc. note on ver. 
413- b. ü. 174 | 

Ibid. or pull down the Por s |] See Dunc. note on ver. 63. b. i. 

Ver. 20. wooden fboes : commonly worn by the French peaſantry. 

Ver. 21. If there's a critic of diftinguiſh'd rage] See Dunc. 
notes on ver. 106. b. i. 


_ MACER: 
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MAC E R: 


A CHARACTER,* 


Warren ſimple Macer, now of high renown, 
Firſt ſaw a poet's fortune in the town, 
*T was all th' ambition his high ſoul could feel, 
To wear red ſtockings, and to dine with Steel. 
Some ends of verſe his betters might afford, 5 
And gave the harmleſs fellow a good word. 
Set up with theſe, he ventur'd on the town, 
And, with a borrow'd play, outdid poor Crown. 
There he ſtopp'd ſhort, nor ſince has writ a tittle, 
But has the wit to make the moſt of little : 10 
Like ſtunted hide- bound trees, that juſt have got 
Sufficient ſap at once to bear and rot. | 
| Now he begs verſe, and what he gets commends, 
Not of the wits his foes, but fools his friends. 

So ſome coarſe country-wench, almoſt decay'd, 15 
Trudges to town, and firſt turns chambermaid ; 


* I have nothing to remark in commendation of this piece. 
The former part ſtrikes me as unnatural : the latter as indelicate 


Aukward 


% 
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Aukward and ſupple, each devoir to pay; 
She flatters her good lady twice a day; 
Thought wondrous honeſt, though of mean degree, 
And ſtrangely lik d for her ſimplicity: 20 
In a tranſlated ſuit, then tries the town, | 
With borrow'd pins, and patches not her own ; 
But juſt endur'd the winter ſhe began; 
And in four months a batter'd harridan. 

- Now nothing left, but wither'd, pale, and ſhrunk, 25 
To bawd for others, and go ſhares with punk. 


SONG, 
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}& 3 


| 50NG, 


BY A PERSON OF Wur- | 


w 4 hy 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR MDCCXXXI1I. 


Ps 


T. 


FLUTTRING fpread thy purple pinions, 
Gentle Cupid, o'er my heart ; 
I a ſlave in thy dominions ; 
Nature muſt give way to art. 
II. | 
Mild 4rcadians, ever blooming, 5 
Nightly nodding o'er your flocks, 
See my weary days conſuming, 
All beneath yon flow'ry rocks. 


— 


This eng is aſcribed to Swift in Sheridan's edition, vol. viii. 
p- 164. I am not able to aſcertain the author, nor would it 
med mack. honour on the genes of either. * qgppens 
jointed and obſcure. _ 

Ver. 1. Ovid ſpeaks of purple Cupid ; and Milton fays with 
inimitable elegance, Par. Loſt, iv, 763. 

Here Love his golden ſhafts employs ; here lights 

His conſtant lamp, and waves his purple ing. 

Ver. 4. What 1s EIT I eee and what 
as N to the preſent ſubjeR ? " 
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> 
T hus the Opprian Goddeſs weeping, 
Mourn'd Adonis, darling youth:: 
Him the Boar, in filence creeping, 
Gor d wich unrelenting tooth. | 
IV. 
Cynthia, tune harmonious numbers ; 
Fair Diſcretion, ſtring the lyre; 
Sooth my ever-waking ſlumbers : 
Bright Apollo, lend thy choir. 
| V. | 
Gloomy Pluto, King of Terrors, 
Arm'd in adamantine chains, 
Lead me to the cryſtal mirrors, 
"War ring ſoft Elyſian plains. 
VI. 
Mournful cypreſs, verdant willow, 
Gilding my Aurelia's brows, 
Morpheus hov'ring o'er my pillow, 
Hear me pay my dying vows. 
| 2 
Melancholy ſmooth M.æander, 
Swiftly purling in a round, 
On thy margin lovers wander, 


With thy flow'ry chaplets crown'd, 


VIII. 
Thus when Philomela drooping, 
Softly ſeeks her ſilent Mate, 
See the bird of Juno ſtooping; 
Melody reſigns to Fate. 


329 
- 
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” 
CERTAIN LADY AT COURT. 


5 = os we |} 


I KNOW the thing that's molt enn 
(Envy be ſilent, and attend!) 

I know a reaſonable woman, | 
Handſome and witty, yet a friend. 


5 Not warp'd by paſſion, aw'd by rumour ; 5 
Not grave through pride, or gay through oy ; 
An equal mixture of good humour, 
And ſenſible ſoft melancholy. 
« Has ſhe no faults then, (Envy ſays), Sir * 
Yes, ſhe has one, I muſt aver; 10 


When all the world conſpires to praiſe her, 
The woman's deaf, and does not hear. 


Ver. 8. Mr. Gray has enriched tis honght in h a 0 th 
Duke of Grafton's Inſtallation at Cambridge : 
With Freedom by my fide, and /oft-ey'd Melancholy. 


Ver. 9. faults. This is an error: he ſhould have ſaid failings: 
becauſe neither is the property itſelf, namely an in/enfibility to 
flattery, a fault; nor yet deafneſs : both which confiſtency and 
propriety required, But ſuch jeux & eſprit will not bear the rigid 
ſcrutiny of criticiſm, nor is Pope equal to in theſe effu- 
ſions of levity and humour. 


0 ON 
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Won TY 5 
© GROTTO AT TWICKENHAM, 


COMPOSED OF MARBLES, ant, GEMS, T3T% AND 
MINERALS.® 


Thou who malt ſtop, where 'Thomer tranſlu- 
cent wave 

Shines a broad mirror through the ade cave; 

Where ling'ring drops from min'ral roofs. diſtil, 

And pointed cryſtals break the ſparkling rill, 

Unpoliſh'd gems no ray on pride beſtow, * 

And latent metals innocently glow : 


»The de/cription of this little piece is elegantly picureſque: 
the morality, ſolemn and dignified. 


VARIATION. 
Ali 6. in the MS. 
You ſee that iſland's wealth, where, only "a 
Earth to her entrails feels no tyranny. ; 
An elegant alluſion to the ill effects of money or metal; dug 


from the mine: as in Moral Eſays, iii. 10. 
— Nature, as in duty bound, 


Deep hid the Shining miſchief under ground. ; 
Horace laments their removal from their original 3 and 
Ovid ſliles them the incentives to miſehiefs. 
A a Approach. 
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3 Great Nature ſtudiouſly behold ! 

And eye the mine without a wiſh for gold. 

Approach: but awful! Lo! th' Zgerian grot, 

Where, nobly penſive, St. Joan ſat and thought; 10 

Where Britiſh ſighs from dying Wynpaan ſtole, 

And the bright flame was ſhot thro' MarcamonrT's 
ſoul. | 

Let ſuch, ſuch only, tread this ſacred floor, 

Who dare to love their country, and be poor. 


Ver. 11. in the MS. Wy 
© To Wyndham's breaſt the patriot-paſſions ſiole. 
Ver. 14. Alluding, , to the . N Ul. 
En. vii. 364. 

Aude hoſpes, contemnere opes 

Dare 0 be poor. Dryden. , 


VERSES 
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VERSES* 


LEFT BY MR. POPE, 


On his lying in the fame Br, nuhich Wilmot, Barl of Rocuzavan, 
»/ed at Adderbury, then belonging to the Duke of Argyll. | 


uur 9, 1739. 


| I. 
W 1TH no poetic ardour fir'd 
I preſs the bed where WILMOr lay: 
That here he liv'd, or here expir'd, 
Begets no numbers grave or gay. 
IT. 


But in thy roof, Ax II, are bred 
Such thoughts as prompt the brave to lie 


* 


1 4 i 
I have adopted theſe ſtanzas from the Foundling Hoſpital for 
Wit. They appear to me to proclaim their own authenticity; 
and diſplay an elegance of dition and an elevation of ſentiment, 
altogether worthy of Mr. Pope. The ſubje& of the poem, how - 
ever, makes it probable to me, that an error has crept into the 
third line; which I ſuppoſe to have been thus written by our | 
poet ; | 
That here he 1d, or here expir'd. 
We are led to conclude, that the Ear/ died alſo at this place. 
Aa 2 Stretch'd 
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Stretch'd out in honour's nobler bed, 
Beneath a nobler roof, the ſky. 
| OW 2 
Such flames as high in patriots burn, 
Yet ſtoop to bleſs a child, or wife ; 
And ſuch as wicked kings may mourn, 
When freedom is more dear than life, 1 
g 
1 To 
. 
\ 
$ | , 
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| TO HIS GRACE y 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 


VPON READING THE PREAMBLE TO THE PATENT, 
CREATING HIM DUKE OF GREENWiICH.* 


* —— — —— 


MixplEss of fate in theſe low vile abodes, 
Tyrants have oft uſurp'd the ſtyle of gods: 
But, that the mortal may be thought divine, 
The herald ſtraight new-modellF'd all his line; 

And venal prieſts with well- diſſembled lie, 5 
Preambled to the croud the mimic Deity. 

Not ſo great Saturn's ſon, imperial Jove ; 

He reigns unqueſtion'd in his realms above: 

No title from deſcent he need infer; 

His red right arm proclaims the thunderer, 10 


® It is no Aiſcredit to a 
theſe verſes elſo to his pen on the ſame authority. Their moral 
is excellent; and conveys a juſt and' delicate reproof to that 
irrational vanity, which condeſcends to receive fatile diſtinctions 
at the hands of kings ; a deſcription of beings leſs frequently the 
fathers and benefaors, than the opprobrium and ſcourge of the 
human race. 


Ver. 10. His red right arm: ne anyway Hor. Od. 
i. 2. 2. 
| Aa 3 This, 
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This, CamynzL, be thy pride, illuſtrious peer ! 
Alike to ſhine diſtinguiſh'd in thy ſphere. 

All merit but thine own thou may'ſt diſclaim, 
And kings have been thine anceſtors in vain. 


c 


SUPPOSED TO ALLUDE TO DR, PREIND, A CELEBRATED 
COMPOSER OF LATIN EPITAPHS. 


FREIN D, for your epitaphs I'm griev'd 
Where ſtill ſo much is ſaid : ; 

One half will never be behev'd, 

The other never read. 


A COUPLET , 


WRITTEN WITH THE PENCIL OF THE EARL Of 
CHESTERFIELD. 


— — 2 222 


Acckpr a miracle inſtead of wit: 
See two dull lines by STAWwort's pencil writ. 


* From the Life and Anecdotes of Dr. * ale. 7 
en written by himſelf, 


2 oN 


7% | 
ON TWO_LOVERS 


KILLED AT HARVEST-WORK IN ONE INSTANT BY / 
LIGHTNING, * 


W HEN eaftern lovers feed the fun'tal fire; 

On the ſame'pile the faithful pair expire: 1 
Here pitying heav'n that virtue mutual ſound; 
And blaſted both, that it might neither wound. 
Hearts ſo ſincere th' Almighty ſaw well pleas d, 
Sent his own lightning and the victim ſeiz d. 


335 MISCELLANIES. 


Say, Phoebe, why is gentle Love 
A ſtranger to that mind, 
Which pity and eſteem can move ; 
Which can be juſt and kind ? 
II. 
Is it becauſe you fear to prove 
The ills that love moleſt? 
The jealous cares, the ſighs that ve 
The 3 breaſt ? 
Hr. ( 
Alas! by ſome degree of woe, 
We every bliſs muſt gain : 
That heart can ne'er a tranſport know, 
That never felt a pain, 


This beautiful ſonnet is taken from the Annual Regifter, 
vol. xii. where the following is alſo found. The fecond ſtanza is 
defective both on account of the inſipid word prove, and becauſe 
of the recurrence of the terminations of the preceding ſtanza. 
Perhaps, it had been better thus : 

Is it becauſe you fear to fe/ 
The ills that love moleſt ? 
The jealous cares, the ſighs that ell 
The captivated breaſt ? 
In other reſpects the dition has an elegant ſimplicity and eaſy 
| delicacy effential to theſe little - compoſitions : and inculcates a 
iloſophically juſt. R 
9 SOLITUDE. 


MISCELLANIES. I”. 


TIES ON .SOLITUDE.* 


WHAT are the falling rills, the pendant ſhadles, 
The morning bow'rs, the evening colonnades, 

But ſoft receſſes for th' uneaſy mind 

To ſigh unheard in, to the paſſing wind? 

Lo! the ſtruck deer, in ſome ſequeſter'd part 

Lies down to die; the arrow in his heart: _ 

There hid in ſhades, and waſting day by day, 

Inly he bleeds, and pants his ſoul a. 


* This little piece bears all the marks of an extemporaneous 
effuſion: ſuch as the open vowels in the ſecond line, when he 
might have ſaid, and evening colonnades : and the wretched 
phraſe ſequeſter'd part ; not to mention the clumſy arrangement 
of words in the fourth verſe, which might eafily have been 
avoided by the ſlighteſt care, and which nein ö 
punQuation can render tolerable. 


A FAREWELL 


MISCELLANIES. 


EA 
FAREWELL TO LONDON 


IN THE YEAR 1714.“ 


Deas, dams, ditrading toon farewell 
Thy fools no more I'll teaze : 
This year in peace, ye critics, dwell, 
Te, harlots, ſleep at eaſe. , 


„ 1 | 
Soft B= and rough C—'s adieu! oeh 
Earl Warwick make your moan: 
The lively H—k and you 
May knock up w—s alone. 
_ 
To drink and droll be Row allow'd + 
Till the third watchman toll ; Oo 
Let IERvASE gratis paint, and FRowDs = 
Save three-pence and his ſoul. 
1 N 2 
Farewell AzBuTaNorT's raillery 10 
On every learned ſot; | 


| cc 


MISCELLANIES., 3 
And Gini the beſt good Chriſtian he, -+ ". uþ 
Altho' he knows it not. US ab; 


we 
LIxror, farewell! thy bard muſt go; 
Farewell, unhappy Towson ! 
Heav'n gives thee, for thy loſs of Rows, ; 
Lean PriLies and fat Jonnsox. 20 
VI. 
Why mould 1 ſtay? both er rage; 
My vixen miſtreſs ſqualls: 
The wits in envious feuds engage, 
And Hows (damn him!) call. 
VII. 
The love of arts lies cold and dead 25 
In HALLIrAx's urn: 
And not one Muſe, of all he fed, 
Has yet the grace to mourn, 
VIII. 
My friends, by turns, my friends confound, 
* and are betray d: | 30 


ver. 15. This correſponds with a paſſage in one of his Jtters. 
« The beſt-natured of men, Sir Samuel Garth 7 . If ever there 
« was a good chriſtian, without knowing himſelf to be ſo, it was 
« Dr. Garth.” An abſurd aſſertion, upon which his great com- 
mentator has remarked with equal ſeverity and truth. 


Ver. 24. This is humorous enough : and proves, what one 
might eaſily preſuppoſe, his extreme wearineſs of ſo long a 
tranſlation as that of Homer's works. He laments the tediouſ- 
neſs and hardſhip of this taſk again in the Dunciad, iii. 332. 

And Pope's, . 


Poor 


. $40. | MISCELLUANIES: 


Poor Y—r's fold for fifty pound, 5 al 
And B—II is a Jade, | 1 


IX. Fo 
Why note I friendſhips with the great, 101 
When I no favour ſeek? | | 3 Wb 
Or follow girls ſeven hours i in cght; 12 35 
I need but once a week. HE Key 
T: \ 
Still idle, wh a buſy air, 
Deep whimſies to contrive, 
"'The gayeſt valetudinaire, EN 1 
Moſt thinking take, alive. 540 
XI. 
Solicitous for others* ends, 
Tho' fond of dear repoſe ; | 
Careleſs, or drowſy with my friends, | 
And frolic with my foes. 


{ 


Ver. 37. This is the unhappy condition of a large proportion 
of mankind, to be . ſtrenuouſly occupied in doing nothing.” 
This ſituation is called by Horace, ftrenua inertia, a laborious 
idleneſ; : and by Phedrus, in an admirable fable, ji. 5. multa 
agendo nihil agens : very buſy in doing nothing. The unhappy 
victims of this reſtleſs inefficacy are deſcribed with incomparable 
vivacity by Lucretius at the concluſion of his third book, and by 
Seneca, de tranquill. animi, ſect. xii, 


Ver. 43. drow. © When Pope wanted to ſleep he nodded. in 
de company; and once ſlumbered at his own table, while the 
c Prince of Wales was talking of poetry.” Dr. Johnſon. And 
what preſumption ſhall undertake to | cenſure his drowſineſs on 
this occaſion ? 


XII, Laborious 


MISCELL ANIRS. * 
XII. 
Laborious lobſter- nights, farewell ! 45 
For ſober, ſtudious days; 
And BuztincTon's delicious meal, 
For ſallads, tarts, and peaſe. 


| XIII. 
Adieu to all but Gax alone; 
Whoſe ſoul, ſincere and free, 50 
Loves all mankind, but flatters none; 
And ſo may ſtarve with me. 


Ver. 47. © He was too indulgent to his appetite : he loved 
meat highly ſeaſoned, and of ſtrong taſte.” Dr. Johnſon. 

Ver. 49. © Gay was the favourite of Pope, and was received 
« into his utmoſt confidence. A friendſhip was formed between 
them, which laſted to their ſeparation by death, without any 
« known abatement on either part.” Dr. Johnſon. 

He mentiqns Gay again in his Prologue to the Satires, ver. 256. 
T 
of ſupreme excellence : 


——.— for they left me Gar ; 

Left me to ſee neglected genius bloom, 1292 
Neglected die, and tell it on his tomb: bent: 

Of all thy blamelefs life, the ſole return TSS 

My Verſe, and Queenſb'ry weeping o'er thy urn! 


30 EPITATHs. — 
EPITA PHS. 


ti jan ee. ue. „e , 


Munere ! VII S. 


ON CHARLES EARL OF DORSET, 


IN THE CHURCH OF WITHYAM IN SUSSEX, 


Doxser, the grace of Courts, the Muſes' pride, 
Patron of Arts, and judge of Nature, dy'd. 15 
| | batt, The 

Fheſe little performances are inferior in general merit to the 
reſt of our poet's compoſitions; and for this inferiority we appear 
to aſſign a ſufficient cauſe in the reaſonable ſuppoſition of relucant 
execution, as a taſk uſually impoſed on him; according to the 
remark of Warburton, The ſpecific worth of the obje& of 
ſuch funeral panegyrics dilates to moſt diſproportionate dimen- 
fions through the miſt, which overſpreads the eye of partial and 
ſorrowful affection. The ſame indiſcriminate admiration is ex- 
pected from the neutrality of a poet, as exiſts in the boſom of a 
diſconſolate wife, or doating parent. As Pope himſelf laments, 

Each mother aſks it for her booby ſon ; 
Each widow aſks it for the beſt of men. | 

But the principal objection with me to the generality of ſuch 
| mances is, that gloomy and formidable repreſentation, which 
they give of death, as a melancholy and lamentable event: an 
F to genuine 
chriſtianity. 


 EPITAPHS. 343 


The ſcourge of Pride, though ſanctify d or great, 
Of ſops in learning, and of knaves in ſtate; 


chriſtianity. If we ſuppoſe a wiſe and benevolent ſuperintendant 
of the univerſe; we muſt alſo conclude his diſpoſition to meliorate 
the condition of his creatures; and that every change of exiſt- 
ence. muſt conſequently be productive of additional felicity. And 
the records of the goſpel not only expreſs and celebrate the fu- 
ture glories of the virtuous 3 but repreſent the hour of diſſolution, 
as a period to be watched for and baftened to; not as one to be 
dreaded and lamented. And upon this principle, I am of opinion, 
chat ſuch poems as Young's Night Thoughts, which dreſs up the 
phantom death in all the gloom of imaginary terrors, are in their 
tendency and effect ſubverſive of their virtuous intention, favour- 
able to vulgar ſuperſtition, and m, 
the ſcriptures. 

Ver. 1. The irt diftich of this epitaph, in my judgement, mul 
ki/+ the rod of criticiſm ; nor have I nnr 
the ſeverities of Dr. Jobn/on. 

Ver. 3. Though ſan&ified : pointing out, 1 preſume, that de- 
| ſcription of men more diſtinly ſpecified in the ſecond epilogue to 
the ſatires: 

«« To goad the prelate flumbering in his ſtall : 2 
in which aſſertion our poet, doubtleſs, muſt take refuge in that 
licentious fiction, which is alike indulged to the artiſts of the pen- 
cil and the brethren of Parnaſſus : for it cannot be ſuppoſed, 
that ſuch an uſeful and laborious order of men can ever fumber ; 
appointed as they are to be warchmen over the ſpiritual welfare 
of their brethren, and notoriouſly painful in their diſintereſted 

Ver, 4. As Dr. 7ohn/ox properly remarks, that contradiſtinc- 
tion, which the clauſes of the preceding verſe preſume and require, 
is not preſerved in the preſent ; for /an4ified men and fops in 
learning have no juſt or neceſſary connection with each other. 
Uniformity demanded ſomething like the following couplet : 

«« The ſcourge of vice, though ſanctified or great; 
10 of H in falls, and knaves in ſtate,” - 


Bb 2 0 Yet 


1 EPTTAPHS. 


Yet ſoſt his nature, though ſevere his lay, 8 
His anger moral, and his wiſdom gay 


Ver. 5. This is a noble couplet, both in ſentiment and poetry. 
Severity of ſatire with native foftne/5 can only be attributed to a 
meritorious principle; a virtue, to which the Greeks aſſigned 
a' ſpecific. name, Mioorompia, a hatred villainy and vice; 
which) i thir dnfanty; bro dk th nes 
natural propenſity to gentleneſs and praiſe. ; 
Ver. 6. Hit anger moral: that is, it had for it's objeQ ho al- 
monition and re formation of the offender, not the gratification 
of it's own' ſpleen and malice: it was rather an effuſion of æralft 
philautbropy, than the ebullition of #6 amour, In the fame 
light are the chaftiſements of our heavenly Father exhibited by 
the eloquent writer of the epiſtle to the Hebrews in oppoſition to 
the capricious puniſhments of our earthly : ch. Xi. 10. 
eber with a view to a few days of life, uſed to 
« chaftiſe us according to their own humour; var "oy iy Oo 
« benefit, that we may be partakers of his own holineſs.” 
Thus wich Butler ſomewhere repreſents the immoral anger * 


x ſs 


3 -boys' breeches 
Do claw and curry their own itches. 


His wiſdom gay. The union of theſe two qualities, ſo differ- 
ent in themſelves, in the ſame ſubject, conſtitutes a diſtinguiſhed 
commendation, and attains the very ſummit of poetical excel- 
| lence, the coalition of utility and delight ; which, in the judge- 
ment of Horace, ſecures the ſuffrage of every reader. Our poet 
had too much modeſty to put in a claim for this qualification 
in behalf of his own performances, and was content with the 
c 
ſubject to another: 

n rede lap hy wither 
« From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere.” 


Bleſs'd 


BPTAPHS. 36 


 Bleſsd ſatiriſt! who touch d the mean fo true, 
As ſhow'd, Vice had his hate, and Pity too. 
Bleſsd courtier! who. could king and country pleaſe, 


Yet RY his friendſhips, and his caſe. 10 
Bleſs'd 


Ver. 8. He had attained, what Eloi/a found herſelf unable to 
accompliſh. amidſt the predominance of human paſſion : A a; | 
| « To love the offender, but deteft the offence.” 

When a Greek philoſopher was once reproved for. rng alms 
to a perſon of vicious character, he replied: « I ve. — 
valence, not to the man, but to humanity.” 

Ver. g. There is a general reſemblance in the turn of this 
couplet to one of Dryden's in his character of Zimri : 

« Bleſt madman !- who could every hour emplay 
Wich ſomething new to wiſh, or to enjoy.” E 

Ver. 10. No man in a fimilar fituation is equally entitled to 
this praiſe, of maintaining his friengGips with the great without 
the ſacrifice of his own. eaſe and independance, with Horace: who 
was indebted boch for life and fortune to his illuſtrious patrons 
Mecenas and Auguſtus, and yet aſſerted the liberty of conſulting 
his own comforts and enjoyments. It were impertinent and un- 
neceſſary to point out the various proofs of this aſſertion from 
his writings, which will readily preſent themſelves to the readers 
of that poet; but I cannot deny myſelf the ſatisfaction of ſpecify- 
ing a particular example of this magnanimity. In that moſt de- 
lightful narrative concerning his own education and the events 
of his early life, which he has given us in the ſecond pile of the 
ſecond book, after ſpeaking with rapture of the happy time, 
which he paſt in the purſuit of knowledge at that emporium: of 
letters, Athens; he laments, that the tide of civil war ſhould 
have ſwept him from that bliſsful retirement into the din of arms. 
Here an opportunity preſented itſelf of adulation to Auguſtus ; 
and the plea of gratitude might have been urged with perfect 
propriety in behalf of no ordinary panegyric. But our poet was 
to0 nee cauſe of liberty and his country; he 

| B b 3 had 


345 n PITAEHsG. ö 


Bleſe d peer his great forefathers' ev'ry grace 

Reflecting, and reflected in his race; 
Where other BuckHuRsTs, other Doxsers ſhine, 
And patriots ftill, or poets, deck the line. 


had imbibed too deep a veneration for his captain Brutus, the 

great votary of Freedom, thus to betray the favourite principles 
of his life. He ſimply ſays: 

Civiliſque rudem belli tulit æſtus in arma, 

Cæſaris Auguſt non reſponſura lacertis: 
« ], a ſtranger to ſuch tumults, was borne away by the general 
« enthuſiaſm for liberty in the breaſts of ſtudents, into that 
army, which was unable to NO l 
c Cxfar, » 

Ver. 11. I diſſent from Dr. John/or's cenſure of this couplet. 
Some ſuperiority of character may reaſonably. be ſuppoſed in 
connection with exalted rank, from education and hereditary ſen- 
timent: and that a peer ſhould reflect from his own perſon the 
graces of his anceſtors, and be himſelf reflected in his poſterity, 
is no trivial praiſe and no ordinary felicity. Such an encomium, 
therefore, if juſtly applied, muſt be eſteemed hight honourable 
to the ſubjeR of it. 


- 


II. ON 


EPITAPHS. 2497 


II, 
ON SIR WILLIAM TRUMBULL, 


One of the principal Secretaries of State to King WILLIAM III. 
who having refigned his Place, died in his Retirement © 
at Eafthamſted in Berkſhire, 1716. 


A PLEASING form; a fim yet eautious mind; 
Sincere, tho prudent ; conſtant, yet reſign d: 
Honour unchang'd, a. principle profeſt, 

Fix'd to one ſide, but mod'rate to the reſt : 


Ver. 1. The rv frft couplets of this epitaph are inſipid and 
profaic in the extreme. The vileſt poetaſter could not have 
acquitted himſelf more miſerably on this occafion. They are 
utterly unworthy of ſpecific criticiſm. The third diſtich, ſaving 
the meanneſs and imbecility of the rhyming word zoo, is a little 
ſuperior, and but a little. The /eventh verſe is introduced by a 
moſt proſaic phraſe, ſufficient to impoveriſh a much richer 
couplet | Wy 

&« FilPd with the ſenſe of age.” | 
What follows, to the concluſion, is ſomewhat better, but does not 
riſe above mediocrity. The laſt couplet is almoſt literally repeated 
in the epitaph on Rowe : and this barrenneſs of thought is an 
indication of the difficulty and embarraſſment, under which he 
laboured, in attempting to gratify his friends on theſe reluctant 
ſubjects. x 
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348 EPITAPHS. 


An honeſt courtier, yet a patriot too; 5 
Juſt to his prince, and to his country true: 

Fill'd with the ſenſe of age, the fire of youth, 

A ſcorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth ; 

A gen rous faith, from ſuperſtition free; 

A love to peace, and hate of tyranny; 10 


Such this man was; who now, from earth remov'd, 


At length enjoys that liberty he lov'd, RA FARE, 


Ver. 12. This verſe is formed on the notion of the Platonic,” 


and Stojic philoſophy, that the #thereal vigour of the ſoul is 


blunted and oppreſſed by the ſluggiſhneſs of matter; ſo that/dearh 
becomes a deliverance from the bonds of corporeal incumbrances. 


' he 


7 


II. ON 


BPITAPHS. 2 


3 
on THE HON. SIMON HARCOURT, 


Ouh Sar of ihe Lid Charts Haxcovar ; at the Church of 
Stanton-Harcourt in Oxfordſvire, 1720. 


— 


To this fad ſhrine, mhoe'er thou art! draw near, 
Here lies the friend moſt lov'd, the Son moſt dear: 
Who ne'er knew joy, but friendſhip might divide; 
Or gave his father grief, but when he dy'd. 

How vain is Reaſon, Eloquence how weak! 5 

If Pope muſt tell what Hax covxr cannot ſpeak. 
Oh let thy once-lov'd friend inſcribe.thy ſtone, 
And, with a father's forrows, mix his on! 

This 2pitaph, though of a ſuperior character to the majority 
of -this collection, is not free from defect. The firſt line in par- 
ticular is languid, unmeaning, and unappropriate; equally cal- 
culated for every pip in the world. The third verſe is de- 
ſtitute of all grammatical conſtruction; and you collect the ſenſe 
Hom Ge e of the H and not from the propriety of 
expreſſion, 

Ver. 4. I cannot approve this line, the grief intended, arifng 
from wicious conduct in a fon, is totally diflimilar'to-that-of \death ; 
ſo as to be included with no congruity under the ſame deſcription. 
The thought itſelf ſeems to be horomed from Oc elegy on | 
the death of his ſchoolmaſter Mr. Jordan : 

% Whoſe government ne'er ſtood me in a tear; 

All weeping was refery'd to ſpend it here.” 

ver. 6. That is, I-prefume ; . if the poet muſt deſeribe the 
e extent and ſeverity of that loſs, which even the conſcious feel- 

* ings of an affectionate parent cannot delineate in language ade- 
| e quate to the ſubject. N _ a 


2% EPITAPHS. 


IV. 
ON jAMES CRAGGS, Ee. 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


JACOBUS CRAGGS, 


REGI MAGNZE BRITANNIZ A SECRETIS 
ET CONSILIIS SANCTIORIBUS, 
PRINCIPIS PARITER AC POPULL AMOR ET DELICIZ: 
+ vVIXIT TITULIS ET INVIDIA MAJOR 
ANNOS, HEU PAUCOS, xtxv. 
OR, FER. XVI. MDCCXX,. 


| rs tas Truth! of foul fn 
| cere, ö 
In action faithful, and in honour clear ! 


Ver. 1. Friend to truth. A rare and valuable accompliſhment 
in ſuch a ftation ! There is an appoſite paſſage in Swwif?'s ſecond 
letter to my Lord Chefterfield. As I am an utter ſtranger to 
« the preſent forms of the world, I have imagined more than 
*.once, that your lordſhip's proceeding with me may be a refine- 
« ment introduced by yourſelf; and that, as in my time, 2be 
. moſt ſolemn and frequent promiſes of great men uſually failed, 
* againſt all probable appearances ; ſo that ſingle flight one of 
« your lordſhip may, by your generous nature, early ſucceed 
« againſt all viſible impoſlibilities.” Other curious ſpecimens. of 
the weracity of fate/men may be found in Biſhop Newton's Me- 
moirs of his own Life. "> 
Who 


EPITAPHS. 8 


Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end, 
Who gain'd no title, and who loſt no friend; 
Ennobled by himſelf, by all approv'd, 


$ 
Prais'd, wept, and honour'd, by the Muſe he lov'd. 


Ver. 4. This ſport of words between gaiz'd and 40%, without a 
conſonant antitheſis in the ſentiment, is both puerile and abſurd, 

Ver. 5. Ennobled by himſelf. TORI INE 
celebrated words of Juwenal : | 


. NObilitas ſola eſt mus ae. views: 
| Virtue alone is true nobility. "34 


VP. INTENDED 


- INTENDED ron MR. Ae WE. 


, 121 wum Ae 


r 8 8 to this für u urn we —4 | 
And ſacred, place by Daypan's awful.duſt: 
Beneath a:rude-and nameleſs ſtone he lies, 

To which thy tomb ſhall guide inquiting eyes. 
Peace to thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs reſt ! 5 
Bleſt in thy genius, in thy love too bleſt ! 

One grateful woman to thy fame ſupplies 
What a whole thankleſs land to his denies. 


Ver. 1. There is ſomething pleaſing in the four firf lines of 
this epitapb, which gives them a preference to the concluding 
four. The ſtroke of ſatire, which finiſhes the compoſition may 
be true, but is unſuitable and ill- timed. 

Ver. 3. Beneath a rudi] The tomb of Mr. Dryden was 
erected upon this hint by the Duke of Buckingham; to which 


was originally intended this epitaph, 
«© This SHEFFIELD rais'd. The ſacred duſt below 


«© Was Dar DEN once: The reſt who does not know ?” 
which the author fince changed into the plain inſcription now 
| ngon i, being outy the nemp of that great port. 
J. DRYDEN. 
Natus Aug. 9. 1631: Mortuus Maij 1. 1700. 
JOANNES SHEFFIELD DUX BUCKINGHAMIENSIS 
posurr. p. f 
Ver. 6. Tickell in his Letter to a Gentleman at Avignon : 
. int 5 huſband ! in ahn children 3% /” 


EPITAPHS 


hide follows, on the Monument in the Anz, 
erected to Mr. Rowt,. and his Daughter. 

Thy reliques, Rows ! to this ſad ſhrine we truſt, 

And near thy SHaxzsPEARE place thy honour'd buſt, 

Oh, next him, ſkill'd to draw the tender tear; 

For never heart felt paſſion more ſincere; 

To nobler ſentiment to fire the brave; 5 

For never Bxrron more diſdain'd a ſlave. © 

Peace to thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs reſt; 

Bleſt in thy genius, in thy love too bleft! 

And bleſt, that timely from our ſcene remov'd, 

Thy ſoul enjoys the liberty it lob d. 10 

To theſe, ſo mourn'd in death, fo loy'd in life! 

The childleſs parent, and the widow'd wife, 

With tears inſcribes this monumental ſtone, 

That holds their aſhes, and expects her own. 


Ver. 1. This effort is more excellent than the former; and 
notwithſtanding ſome imperfections, breathes an air of tender- 
neſs and friendſhip, which is extremely ſoothing to-the mind. * 

Ver. 11. F 


« I and when dead ſo mourn'd.” 


VI. ON 


EPITAPHS, 


oN MRS. | CORBET,* 


$4 939 9 Weed; 3) 5 63 | 22 
WHO_DIED OF A CANCER IN, HER BREAST, _ 
Tat ® k . $4 44. hed £1 F LE v% 


„ 


H ER E reſts a woman, good without pretence, | 
Bleſs'd with plain reaſon and with ſober ſenſe; _ 
No conqueſts ſhe, but o'er herſelf, deſir d; 


Nor arts eſſay d, but not to be admir'd. 
Paſſion and Pride were to her ſoul unknown, 
Convinc'd that Virtue only is our own. 
So unaffected, ſo compos'd a mind; _ 

So firm, yet.ſoft ; ſo ſtrong, yet ſo refin d; 


Dr. Jobyſen's encomium on this epitaph, as the beſt of the 
collection, is equally juſt and noble, and will command the aſſent 
of every reader. 

Ver. 5. - Paſſion : by this ward, it's desde with the l. 
ing verſe will not ſuffer us to underſtand anger or turbulent emotion 
of any kind ; but ſimply an ardent and immoderate attachment 

to external objects. 

Ver. 8. There is a * reſemblance in this verſe to the 
celebrated lines of Denham ; which he has parodied with ſach 
ſucceſsful humour in the Dunciad : 

«© 'Tho? deep, yet clear ; tho? gentle, yet not dull; 
« Strong, without rage; without o'erflowing, full.” 
| oe Heav'n, 


 EPITAPHS. 355 


Heav'n, as its pureſt gold, by tortures try'd ; 
The ſaint ſuſtain'd it, but the woman dy'd. 10 


Ver. 9. Every reader, converſant with theſe ſubjeQs, will 
| eee, dee e e e 
Pſalms, and in Ovid. 


Ver. 10. This verſe is als ai. no leſs in preg- 
nancy of diction than ſublimity of conception. Her fortitude 
and reſignation were equal to the ſupport of thoſe tortures, by 
which the frailties of humanity were overpowered. The thought 
is originally found in that kind apology of our Saviour for-the 
remiſſneſs of his diſciples : Matt. xxvi. 41. * The ſpirit truly 
is willing, but the fleſh is weak.” Thoſe noble lines of Virgil, 
An. vi. 730. contain preciſely the ſame ſentiment : 

Igneus eſt ollis vigor, et cceleſtis origo 
Semiribus ; quantum non noxia corpora tardant, 
Terrenique hebetant artus, moribundaque membra. 


"Theſe ſeeds invigorates an active flame, 

Which ſpeaks the clime cceleſtial, whence it came: 
Save that their motions clogs a fleſhly chain, 
And loads of dull mortality reſtrain, 

When Nicecreon, the tyrant of Cyprus, ordered the philoſopher 
Anaxarchus to be put into à - veſſel, and pounded with iron 
hammers : «* Thump as you pleaſe,” ſays he, the hide of 
Anaxarchus ; for Anaxarchus himſelf you cannot thump.” So 

In the ſame ſpirit, and upon the ſame idea, Jydeus in his laſt: 
moments thus expreſſes himſelf in Sidtias, Theb. viii. 738. 


No tears, no rites funereal, I require; 


But grieve. to feel theſe limbs, this ſluggiſh clay 
My vigorous ſoul, ſtill unimpair'd, betray. 


VII. ON 


356 B eITATHS. . 
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; ho , F * Tp» 
on THE MONUMENT OF THE HONOURABLY 


| ROBERT DIGBY, e AND OF HIS SISTER NET. 


be their Father the Lord bien. in the Church. ”” 
| r e gy 1727. | | 


85 fair example of nan 3 

Of modeſt wiſdom, and pacific truth: 

Compos'd in ſuff*rings, and in joy ſedate, 
Good without noiſe, without pretenſion great: 


Juſt of thy word, in ev'ry thought ſincere, 5 
Who knew no wiſh but Ra the world might hear: 
Of 


* See lett. 18. eee Dighy. P. 


Ver. 2. Pacific truth in whoſe defence too many of her vo- 
taries are apt to be tenacious, fſelf-willed, and clamorous. The 
epithet is appropriate, and the property a juſt ſubject of com- 
mendation. There is a beautiful paſſage, and pertinent to the 
© preſent criticiſm, in Dr. Ogden's tenth ſermon on the articles of 
the chriſtian faith. © The poſſefion muſt be very valuable, 
cc which is not dearly purchaſed at the expence of peace. T'xumTE 
eis indeed of an awful preſence, and muſt never be affronted 
« with the rudeneſs of direct oppoſition; yet will ſhe conſent for 
rere axvinr gmdate; ac ompamgnn: 
« to her ſiſter Charity,” 

The four Þ# verke of this ni d, in m einen of con- 
ſiderable excellence; and ſufficiently elevated for the ſubjeR. 

Ver. 5. Fuft of thy word: this expreſſion is inelegant and unuſual : 
and he ſtarts, with great awkwardneſs, from the pern, in the next 


' 


EPITAPHS: 9 


Of ſofteſt manners, unaffected mind, * 

Lover of peace, and friend of human kind: 

Go live ! for heay'ns eternal year is thine, 

Go, and exalt thy moral to divine. 10 
And thou, bleſs'd Maid! attendant on his doom, 


Penſive haſt follow d to the ſilent tomb, 
Steer'd the ſame courſe to the ſame quiet ſnore, 


Not parted long, and now to part no more 
4 7 3 


verſe, writing 4new for K an impropriety that perpetually 

diſguſts, even in our beſt authors. For the bought itſelf, he 

might have in view the beginning of Perfius's ſecond ſatire, thus 
« Pray; for thy pray'rs the teſt of heav'n will bear; 
Nor need'ſt thou take the gods aſide to hear.” 

Ver. 7. This couplet is good. 'The following verſe is bor- 
rowed from Dryden's ode on Mrs. Killegrew : 

Since heav'n's eternal year is thine. 
See the note on the Maſtab, ver. 104. 

Ver. 10. This line is cenſurable for a fooliſh error, not peeu- 
liar to Pope, but to the whole tribe of our divines, who attempt 
an abſurd and groundleſs diſtinction between morality and religion. 
Morality is a wirtuous modification of human conduct; and perfect 
morality is the perfeion of that conduct, which is no other than all 
poſſible conformity to the vi, and correſpondence to the action, 
of 0MNIPOTENT DIRECTION and SUPREME B&NEVOLENCE; 
inculcated by the doctrine of CASH as the conſummation of 
human excellence. Be ye perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.“ Merality therefore and Religion are one 
and the ſame thing. 

Ver. 11. Theſe fx lines, relative to the fer, are beaatiful; 
and flow in a ſoothing ftrain of melancholy ; but certainly en- 
force no truths, but ſuch as are equally applicable to the death of 
any virtuous perſon whatſoever. 

CL e 


ot” - EPITAPHS. b 


Go then, where only bliſs ſincere is known! 15 
Go, where to love and to enjoy are one! 

Yet take theſe tears, Mortality's relief, 
And till we ſhare your joys, forgive our grief: 
Theſe little rites, a ſtone, a verſe receive; 
Tis all a en all a friend can give? 20 


Ver. 16. Becauſe no delay or diſappointment will intervene che 
 defire and the enjoyment. 
Ver. 19. Theſe little rites. The expreſſion is void of Agehy: 

Gray has much improved both the expreſſion and the ſentiment: 

« Vet e' en theſe bones from inſult to protect 

te Some frail memorial ſtill erected nigh; 

« With uncouth rhymes and ſhapeleſs ſculpture deck 'd 
Implores the paſſing tribute of a figh.'? 


U 


VIII. ON 


EPEA PRS. as 


— 


VIII. 
ox SIR GODFREY KNELLER, 


IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 1729. 


| Knees, by Heav'n and not a maſter taught, 
Whoſe Art was Nature, and whoſe Pictures Thought, 
Now for two ages having ſnatch'd from Fate | 
Whate'er was beauteous, or whate'er was great, 
Lies crown'd with princes' honours, poets' lays, ' 5 
Due to his merit, and brave thirſt of praiſe, 

Living, great Nature fear'd he might outvie 

Her works; and, dying, fears herſelf may die. 


Ver. 2. The proper expreſſion, if the rhyme bad permitted, 
would have been, 
& and whoſe pictures Ii: 
for good paintings are rather ſaid to live, or breathe, than to think, 
Ver. 3. Two ages : that is, two generations of men, or twice 
| thirty years: r 
vigour after living three ages. 
Ver. 6. Brave thirſt of praiſe : which is exactly Virgil's 
+++... laudumque immenſa cupido; 
En. vi. 824. for brave, in the old acceptation, is great and noble, 
Ver. 7. -Imitated from the famous epitaph on Raphael, 
Hic fitus g. Raphael ; timuit, quo ſeſpite, vinci 
| Rerum magna parens, et moriente, mori. P. 
On his monument in the Pantheon at Rome : ſee Ray's Travels, 
vol. I. p. 299.. an encomium of pure bombaſt and pedantry ! 
mere puerility of conceit ! more worthy of an affected ſophiſt, 
than a real genius. It reflects no honour either on the poet or 
the artiſt: not to mention, that our author, in conſulting bre vii 
and cloſeneſs, has ſet all grammar and perſpicuity at defiance, 
Ces | | IX. ON 


6 EPITAPHY, . 
IX. 
ON GENERAL HENRY WITHERS, 


1N WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 1729. 


H ERE, W1rTarxs, reſt! thou braveſt, gentleſt mind, 

Thy country's friend, but more of human kind. 

Oh born to arms! Oh worth in youth approv'd ! 

O ſoft humanity, in age belov'd ! 

For thee the hardy vet'ran drops a tear, * 8 

And the gay courtier feels the ſigh ſincere. 

Wrruzas, adieu! yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial ſpirit, or thy ſocial love! 

Amidſt corruption, luxury, and rage, 

Still leave ſome ancient virtues to our age: 10 

Nor let us ſay, (thoſe Engliſh glories gone), 

The laſt true Briton lies beneath this ſtone. 


Ver. 3. Oh born to arm!“ that is, born to ſpread havoc, deſo- | 
lation, and miſery, through the globe! When will the day 
arrive, that the name and character of a /o/zier ſhall be delivered 
over to contempt and execration, as A MURDERER BY - 
fen! Till the arrival of that day, we may have thoſe, who 
ſtile themſelves religious kings, and chriſtian people; but they are 
in reality no better than ſanguinary heathens, and worſe than 
brates. | 4 
Ver. 4. A juſt ſubject of panegyric : for the tender affections 
ſeem to languiſh with declining years; as 1 gradually worn 
away by the attrition of paſſing time. 

Ver. 6. Fels the figh: a moſt unhappy and improper expreſ- 
fion. It were obvious to have written : 

« And the gay courtier heave: the ſigh ſincere.” 

This epitaph, on the whole, may rank, in my judgement, among 
the beſt of this collection. *. ON 


1 


EPIT ATB... 3565 


X. 


' ON MR. ELIJAH FENTON, 


AT -BASTHAMSTED. IN BERKS, 1730. 


'T His modeſt tone, what few vain marbles can; 
May truly ſay, Here lies an honeſt man: 

A poet, bleſs'd beyond the poet's fate, 

Whom Heav'n kept ſacred from the proud and great: 
Foe to loud praiſe, and friend to learned eaſe, 5 
Content with ſcience in the vale of peace. 
Calmly he look'd on either life, and here 

Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear; 

From Nature's temp'rate feaſt roſe ſatisfy'd, 
Thank'd Heav'n that he had liv'd, and that he dy d. 


Ver. 6 Such imperfe& rhymes as eaſe and peace are not venial 
in theſe ſhort and delicate compoſitions. Gray has a ſimilar 
paſſage in the eg - 

Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life, _ 

They kept the noiſeleſs tenour of their way. 

Ver. 9. This is from Horace, Sat. i. 1. fic. 

Indè fit, ut rard, qui ſe vixiſſe beatum 

Dicat, et, exacto contentus tempore vitæ 
Cedat, uti conviva ſatur, reperire queamus. 
Which fate allots them, few commend the part ; 
And quit life's banquet with a thankful heart. 


as BPITAPHS. 


XI. 


I WESTMINSTER ABBBY, 1732. 


Or manners gentle, of affections mild; 

In wit, a man; ſimplicity, a child: 

With native humour temp'ring virtuous rage, | 

Form'd to delight at once and laſn the age: 

Above temptation in a low eſtate, ' 8 

And uncorrupted, ev'n among the great : | 
Ver. 1. A clear diſtinction ſubſiſts between gentle maniers and 

mild affetions ; for though the latter quality cannot fail to produce 

the former as it's natural operation; men of turbulent affettions are 

frequently found kind and gentle in all the circumſtances of 

external demeanour. Their ferocity does not appear, but acci- | 

dentally ; and when peculiar provocation removes the diſguiſe. 
Ver. 2. This ſeems derived from Dryden s elegy on . 


Anne Killegrew : 
« Her «Quit was more than man; her innocence, a chi 
And who will deny with Dr Jobnſon, that manly ſenſe with 4 
femplicity conſtitute. a rare and amiable union in the human cha- 
racter? 
Ver. 3. Virtuous rage: Silius Balla, vi. 52. Ft the _ 


expreſſion ; 
Virtutis ſacram rabiem : 


T he ſacred rage of wirtue. 
A ſafe 


EPITAPEHS. 363 


A ſafe companion, and an eaſy friend, 

Unblam'd through life, lamented in thy end. 

Theſe are thy honours! not that here thy buſt. 

Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt; 10 
But that the worthy and the good ſhall ſay, 
Striking their penſive boſoms — Here lies Gar. 


Ver. 7. A more empty, proſaic, and illaudable diſtich than 
this, can ſcarcely be imagined; and- we wonder at the poet's 
inattention on this occaſion of writing a funereal encomium for 
his moſt beloved friend. 

Ver. 11. Worthy and good are proſaic epithets, and would 
flatten the moſt poetical conception. | 
Ver. 12. Here: © in this boſom. Ol may he mpattied- 
« in tombs and ſepulchres, as their „ nn Oy 
ann | 


Ces XII. INTENDED 


-—M- | EPITAPHS, 


7 


2M 5 Wa] ee 01 WILD 


INTENDED FOR sm ISAAC NEWTON, 


IN WESTMINSTER avnzrx. | , 


_—_—__= 


ISAACUS NEWTONUS:, 
QUEM IMMORTALEMf 
TESTANTUR TEMPUS, NATURA, COELUM! 
MORTALEM 
HOC MARMOR FATETUR. 
IE. [ | 

NATURE and Nature's laws lay hid in night: 
GOD ſaid, Let Newton be! and all was light. 


„ There are two defects in the Latin part of this epitaph, . 
The immortality, for which Newton is here celebrated, is a meta- 
phorical immortality of fame; and is therefore moſt improperly 
oppoſed as a contraſt to the mere literal mortality of the body ; 
and, though the words Tempus, Natura, Calum, will point out the 

; Chronology, and the Principia of this unrivalled philoſopher, ſome 
ſpecification is wanted of his optical diſcoveries, which the addi- 
tion of the word Lux would have pertinently ſupplied ; and his 


capital invention of the Jluxional proceſs is totally TY in 
this inſcription. | 


+ IMMORTALEM : Young, Sat. vii. ver. 143. 


« Purſuit of fame makes ſolid learning bright, 

« And Newton lifts above 2 mortal height; 

4 That ey of Nature, by whoſe wit ſhe clears 
Her long, long ſecrets of five thouſand years.” 


XIII. ON 


EPITAPHS. I. 


XIII 


1 


ON DR. FRANCIS ATTERBURY, 


BISHOP OF ROCHESTER 3 WHO DIED IN EXILE AT 
PARIS, 1732. * 


[His only daughter having apts is ence PER 
| arrived in France to ſee him.) 


DIALOGUE, 


SHE, 


Ys, we have liv d - one pang, and then we part! 
May Heav'n, dear Father ! now have all thy heart. 
Yet ah! how once we lov'd, remember till, 

Till you are duſt like me, 

1 
Deer ſhade! I will: 
Then mix this duſt with thine—O ſpotleſs ghoſt ! 
O more than fortune, friends, or country loſt! _ 
Is there on earth one care, one wiſh beſide! 


Yes— Save My CounTsrr, Hrav's ! 
— He ſaid, and dy'd, 


See lett. xxv. rie i dels he vol. v. 


© 
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s EPITAPHS. 


XIV. 
ON EDMUND DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 


WHO DIED IN THE NINETEENTH YEAR OF. HIS AGE, 17335. 


Ir modeſt youth, with cool reflection crown'd, 
And ev'ry op'ning virtue blooming round, 

Could fave a parent's juſteſt pride from Fate, 

Or add one patriot to a ſinking ſtats; 

This weeping marble had not aſk'd thy tear, 5 
Or ſadly told, how many hopes lie here ! 

The living virtue now had ſhone approv'd, 

The ſenate heard him, and his country lov'd. 


Ver. 1. Crown'd: this is the claſſical uſe of the word, which 
is employed in the Greek and Latin languages to fignify completion = 
and perfection; a metaphor derived from the ſummit of a wall or 
turret. The phraſe, therefore, with reflection RW] D, by 
no means approaches to nonſenſe, according to the edi of Dr. 
Fobn/on ; though it may be poſſibly thought by ſome too formal 
and ſtately for the ſimplicity of the ſubject. In my opinion, the 
whole epitaph, notwithſtanding ſome petty blemiſhes, riſes above 
mediocrity, and is not altogether unworthy of it's author. The 
latter of the levities, which follow, is beneath the dignity of 
criticiſm, and reflects diſhonour on the writer, who could wanton, 
in a ſtile of puerile gaiety, on ſuch a momentous ſubjeR. 


Yet 


 EPITAPHS.. 


Yet ſofter honours, and leſs noiſy fame 

Attend the ſhade of gentle BucxincHam: 10 
In whom a race, for courage fam'd and art, 
Ends in the milder merit of the heart; 

And, chiefs or ſages long to Britain giv'n, 

Pays the laſt tribute of a ſaint to heav'n. 


"XY. 


FOR ONE WHO WOULD NOT BE BURIED IN 
| WESTMINSTER ABBRY. 


Heroes and Kings! your diſtance keep; 
In peace let one poor poet ſleep, 

Who never flatter'd folks like you: 

Let Horace bluſh, and Virgil too. 


Ver 9. Virgil, Georg. iv. the end: 
Illo Virgilium me tempore dulcis alebat 
Parthenope, ſtudiis florentem ignobilis oti. 
While I at Naples paſs my peaceful days, 
Affecting ſtudies of 4% noify praifi Dryden. 


ANOTHER, 


Do: dna; 


ANOTHER, ON THE SANE. 


Ups this marble, or LE his fill, 
Or under this turf, or e' en what they will; 
Whatever an heir, or a friend in his ſtead, 
Or any good creature ſhall lay o'er my head, 


Lies one who ne'er car'd, and ſtills cares not a pin | 5 


What they ſaid, or may ſay, of the mortal within: 
But who, living and dying, ſerene ſtill and free, 
Truſts in God, that as well as he was, he ſhall be. 


IIS 


"NEAR THIS PLACE LIE/THE BODIES OF 
JOHN HEWET AND SARAH DREW, 


AN INDUSTRIOUS YOUNG MAN 
AND VIRTUOUS MAIDEN OF THIS PARISH 
' WHO, BEING AT HARVEST-WORK 
WITH SEVERAL OTHERS, 
WERE IN ONE INSTANT KILLED BY LIGHTNING 
THE LAST DAY OF JULY, 1718. 


83 not, by rig'rous judgment ſeiz d, 
A pair ſo faithful could expire: 

Victims fo pure Heav'n ſaw well pleas'd, 
And ſnatch'd them in celeſtial fire. 

Live well, and fear no ſudden fate : 
When God calls Virtue to the grave, 

Alike *tis Juſtice, ſoon or. late; 
Mercy alike to kill or ſave. 

Virtue unmov'd can hear the call; 

And face the flaſh, that melts the ball. 


THE END, 


* 


' CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


Page 43. note on ver. 31. It is dropping even in the firſt folis 
edition by Pope himſelf; but I am perſuaded it muſt be a typo- 
graphical error, undetected by the poet; not only becauſe of the 
paſſage in Olabam, which is undoubtedly imitated, but becauſe of 
the obvious elegance of the word dreoping, and the infignificant 
tautology of the preſent reading. Drooping trees preſent a moſt 
beautiful and correſpondent image, as a proper attitude of /orrow, 
and analogous to the natural phænomenon of boughs bending 


beneath the drops of dew dependant from them. 
P. 76. ver. 151. It may be thought, that I have committed 


a moſt egregious blunder in aſſerting that Pope had never read 
Statius, when he has tranſlated the fr/ book of that poet's 
Thebais. I ſhould have expreſſed myſelf with more exaQneſs. 
I think it probable, that he had no acquaintance with that author 
beyond the limits of his own tranſlation ; and at leaſt had not 
proceeded ſo far as book vi. ver. 400. where the paſſage in 
queſtion is found. With Pope's ſlender knowledge of the ancients, 
it is by no means likely, that he ſhould have cultivated a very 
intimate acquaintance with an author of ſuch difficulty and fo 
inferior a reputation as Statiur. Impartiality, however, requires 
me to obſerve, that a transformation, ſimilar to that of Lailns i in 
this very poem of Wind{/or- Foreft, ver. 172. is recorded in the 
third Thebais, ver. 204. 
aut verſo quod finguiae fluxit 
| In ſubitos regina lacus : 
nor, to the beſt of my recollection, is this metamorpbaſs related 
by Ov ill. | 

P. 156. in the note on ver. 412. for jokes read jakes, 

P. 184. ver. 6. for lar read lays. | 

P. 236, 


CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. . 


P. 236. in the laſt ſentence but one of the note omit the word 
both. 
P. 279. ver. 18. The following paſſage from Statius, T. "FA 
i. 170. is a pertinent illuſtration of my remark on this verſe: 
eee, JAM murmura ſerpunt 
Plebis Echionie, tacitumque à principe vulgus 
Diſſidet; et, gui mos populis, venturus amatur. 
P. 294. ver. 47. In theſe divine verſes the forrows of the 
muſe are moſt happily denominated ſacred, from their power of 
conſecration to an immortality of fame in the temple of Wit and 
Genius. 
S8oame improprieties of den and other errors, that have 
_ doubtleſs eluded the imperfect fight of the editor, are re reſigned to 
the indulgence _ the reader. 
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